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The Birds and I. 


A SONG OF SPRING. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


A THOUSAND voices whisper it is spring; 
Shy flowers start up to greet me on the way, 

And homing birds preen their swift wings and sing 
The praises of the friendly, lengthening day. 


The buds whose breath the glad wind hither bears, 
Whose tender secret the young May shall find, 
Seem all for me—for me the softer airs, 
The gentle warmth, wherewith the day is kind. 


Let me rejoice, now skies are blue and bright, 
And the round world pays tribute to the spring; 
The birds and I will carol our delight, 
And every breeze Love’s messages shall bring. 


What matter tho sometimes the cup of tears 
We drink, instead of the rich wine of mirth? 

(here are as many springs as there are years; 
And, glad or sad, we love this dear old Earth. 


Siall we come back, like birds, from some far sphere— 
We and the Spring together—and be glad 

With the old joy to hail the sweet young year, 
And to remember what good days we had ? 


Boston, Mass. 


The Press in Turkey. 


BY IBRAHIM E, UL-KHOURI. 





EvERY newspaper in the dominion of the Turk 
must begin and end with the following words: 

‘*May God keep (forever) his Majesty, the Sultan, 
the Son of the Sultan, the Sultan Abd-il-Hamid, the 
Sultan of the Two Lands, and the Khakan of the Two 
Seas! May he always be victorious!” 

Every book must bear on its first page the following 
inscription: ‘‘ Printed by the permission of the Cen- 
sor.’’ This is inscribed even on the first page of the 
Holy Bible. 

The absolute ignorance of the censors is easily illus- 
trated. Theeditor of a certain newspaper in Beirit, 
Syria, not long ago, wished to publish an article on 
‘The Telephone,” and sent it tothe censors. The 
manuscript was returned with the word ‘‘telephone’’ 
scratched out wherever it appeared. Thereupon the 
editor went to the censors and asked for an explana- 
tion. The answer was of a kind to convince: ‘*No 
words such as ‘dynamite’ and ‘telephone’ can be 
used in Turkey.” Probably the censors thought the 
‘*telephone’’ some ‘‘ devilish instrument.” 

Lectures of all kinds, whether political, religious 
or literary, even in private and ‘‘college” entertain- 
ments, must, if written, go to the censors before de- 
livery. Three years ago, inan entertainm cat lecture, 
the word ‘‘ mfirad’’ (signifying, in Arabic, a ‘‘ wish”) 
was canceled for the reason that Mfirad is also the 
name of the ex-Sultan, who is now kept in a lunatic 
asylum in Constantinople. 

The Government forbids the public use of his name 
from the fear that it may excite the minds of the peo- 
ple. Words such as ‘‘ equality,” ‘‘ revolution” and 
liberty ’’ are not allowed in speech or print; they are 
even cut out of the dictionaries. 

The Sultan of Turkey knows practically nothing 
of the real state of affairs in his kingdom. The whole 
press cries out with one accord in the most glowing 
terms that the country is ever prosperous under the 
protection of ‘‘the shadow of God on earth,’’ and 
that peace reigns through the whole country under 
the care of ‘‘the Angel of Peace.”’ 

We Americans who live more than six thousand 
miles away have heard nearly all that had occurred in 
Armenia, have heard of the massacre of over sixty 

thousand people; but the Syrians who are only a few 
hundred miles from the very spot have heard almost 
nothing from the press, and what they have gleaned 
from other sources they have to ignore. 


Provipence, R. I, 


The Great Captains, Napoleon and 
Grant. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


THE great pageant on April 27th, 1897, in which 
this nation paid its last tributes of respect to General 
Grant, who carried our Civil War to a successful ter- 
mination, recalled to my mind a similar event which 
took place in Paris fifty-seven years ago, when the 
remains of Napoleon were brought to France from 
the Island of St. Helena. ; 

I was on my wedding trip, traveling on the Conti- 
nent, having just attended the World’s Antislavery 
Convention in London, to which Mr. Stanton was a 
delegate. Several members of the Society of Friends 
from Philadelphia, who had also attended the Con- 
vention, were with us in Paris. 

As the Quaker gentlemen wore the military coats 
ofthe time of George Fox, the founder of their sect, 
they received the military salute from the soldiers 
wherever they went, as they were supposed to belong 
to the army of some nation. Being opposed to war, 
the honor was as annoying to them as amusing tous. 

However, they took a deep interest in the national 
excitement, the pageants that heralded the arrival of 
Napoleon’s remains, for the hearts of that enthusias- 
tic people were stirred to their very depths. 

We visited the Hotel des Invalides, and witnessed the 
wild excitement of the old soldiers in busy prepara- 
tions for the reception of their unfortunate hero, and 
listened with deep interest to the stories of their 
wonderful campaigns and anecdotes of their General, 
on which they delighted to dwell. 

We lingered there for several hours, and at their 
urgent invitation walked about the premises to see. 
as they said, ‘‘their pleasant memories perpetuated 
in wood and stone.” At that time each soldier had 
there a little patch of ground to decorate as he 
pleased, in which many scenes from their great cam- 
paigns were illustrated. One represented crossing 
the Alps. There were the mountains, the cannon, 
the army, the general on horseback, whose perfec- 
tions the artist pointed out with evident satisfaction. 
There, too, was Napoleon, flag in hand, leading the 
rush across the bridge of Lodi; in another, among 
the Egyptian pyramids, impassive on his horse, gaz- 
ing at the sphinx, seemingly lost in thought on some 
problem of human destiny. 

But all these scenes have crumbled away, and the 
land is used for more prosaic purposes. The old 
soidiers, too, are gone; none remain to repeat the 
stories of their wonderful campaigns to foreign visit- 
ors. Of our party, also, all have passed away; I alone 
remain. 

Bonaparte, in his will, expressed the wish that his 
last resting place should be in the land and among 
the people he loved so well. His desire is fulfilled; 
he sleeps on the banks of the Seine, whose waters wash 
the shores of the greatest city of ‘‘the French Re- 
public.’” General Grant’s last wish was that his 
resting place might be in this metropolis; but wher- 
ever it was, he desired there might be room for his 
wife by his side. His wishes, too, have been re- 
spected. His last resting place is on the banks of the 
Hudson, whose waters wash the shores of the great- 
est city in ‘‘the American Republic,’’ and in his 
magnificent mausoleum there is room for those he 
loved by his side. 

As Gen. Horace Porter has done more than any 
other one man to carry the project for this monument 
to completion, it seems peculiarly fitting that at this 
time he should be our Ambassador to France, thus 

making him a link as it were between two great 
events of this century, so similar in many points of 
view. His indomitable perseverance and rare execu- 
tive ability on this occasion proves his capacity for 
greater public responsibilities. 


New York City, 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


OF TELEGRAPHS, TRAMWAYS, 
GAS WORKS, ETC. 


A DISCUSSION BY 
ALBERT SHAW, Pu.D., Editor of the ** Review of Reviews ”’; 
Pror. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, of the University of Chicago; 
Pror. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Pu.D., of Columbia University; 
Pror. EDWIN W. BEMIS, of Chicago; 
The Hox. LEE MERIWETHER, Missouri Commissioner of Labor; 
JAMES PATON, Curator of the Glasgow Art Galleries; 
WILLIAM EPPS, Secretary of the Australasian National League, 


With short testimonies from a score of cities. 





Advantages of Municipal Ownership. 
BY ALBERT SHAW, PH.D., 


AuTHoR oF ** MunicipAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT Britain,” ETc. 


Ir would be idle to deny that the general subject of 
the scope and functions of government has of late en- 
gaged public attention in the United States to an un- 
wonted degree. Furthermore, the question has 
passed from the merely abstract and academic phases 
into the realm of the practical and the concrete. 
Those who are not in a position to be well informed 
would be surprised if they knew how strong a senti- 
ment there is throughout the country in favor of the 
acquisition and direct operation by the United States 
Government of at least one transcontinental trunk- 
line railroad. Even more extensive is the popular 
demand for the absorption of the telegraph business 
into the national postal service, and for the establish- 
ment throughout the country of governmental savings 
banks as an adjunct of the postal administration. It 
is, however, in the municipal field that the American 
advocates of the extension of public functions are ex- 
erting themselves most actively and gaining converts 
most rapidly. 

The opponents of Government ownership in the 
United States have long been in the habit of asserting 
that altho European conditions may, indeed, possibly 
favor some such projects, as, for example, a public 
telephone service or public lighting plants, the nature 
of American institutions and the conditions of our 
civic life make it highly inexpedient that such business 
enterprises should be publicly administered in our 
American cities. I think I may claim some degree of 
familiarity with conditions both in our own country 
and abroad; and without committing myself to the ad- 
vocacy of any sweeping doctrine either for or against 
the extension of public functions, I am ready to assert 
that if there are practical reasons anywhere which 
would make the alternative of extensive governmental 
business undertakings advisable, those reasons are on 
some accounts as strong in the United States as in 

European countries. 

It will be my principal task in this brief article to 
explain precisely what I mean by the above assertion. 
I have, within the past few years, observed in German 
cities that when, for example, the question comes up 
whether the city should, on its own account, make an 
electrical installation, or should, as an alternative, 
give a franchise to some company to build electrical 
works for the supply of light and power, the decision 
never rests upon any doctrinaire grounds whatsoever. 
The views that one encounters in the United States, 

which presume to settle all such practical questions in 
advance by the recital of dogmas touching the nature 
of government, would be deemed the merest silliness 
by practical men in Europe. Those men sce no 
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possible reason why a modern Government, which is, 
after all, nothing but the organization of the people 
for their own benefit, should not render the public 
any services which upon careful inquiry it may be 
agreed that the Government can’ render with actual 
and permanent advantage to itself and the citizens. 
Thus when such a question as that of the ownership 
of an electrical plant arises, there is no airing of the- 
ories pro or con, but a careful and practical examina- 
tion into the business facts. 

In many of the German cities which have shown 
themselves quite ready to engage their municipal cor- 
porations in extensive business undertakings, it has 
not been thought at present expedient to go into the 
business of providing electrical light and power. 
Under those circumstances it is decided to grant a 
franchise to some private corporation. It then be- 
comes the business of the municipality to see that 
proper terms are made, and that the franchise at 
every point protects the rights of the municipal gov- 
ernment itself and of the citizens in general. It is 
carefully provided that the city may at any time after 
avery few years (usually five or ten) take over as 
public property the entire plant on a fair and equi- 
table basis, the details of which are minutely pre- 
scribed. It is further provided that the price of elec- 
tric light to the citizens shall not exceed a specified 
maximum; that the business shall be under the con- 
stant supervision of municipal officials; that all the 
books, accounts and transactions of the company 
shall be at all times open to municipal inspection; 
that regular and exhaustive reports shall be rendered to 
the municipal government, and that the price of elec- 
tric light to the consumers shall be reduced from 
time to time, as circumstances may warrant, at the 
instance of the municipal government. Further than 
that, the right of the municipality to share in the 
earnings of the electric lighting company is fully 
guarded, and increasing compensation for the munic- 
ipal treasury is included, upon some sliding-scale 
plan that gives the city the benefit of the increased 
future earning capacity of the franchise. 

In the making of the entire contract between the 
private corporation and the municipal government, 
it is almost invariably true that the legal and technic- 
al representatives of the municipality are superior to 
those of the private corporation. The prestige and 
the moral advantage’in the negotiations are onthe 
side of the public. The private company will, of 
course, obtain the best bargain it can; but it is the 
municipality that dictates the terms. This being 
true, it matters only to a limited extent whether the 
city shall undertake the business of electrical supply 
on its own account, or shall make a bargain with a 
private company. In the one case, the city makes 
the investment and takes the risk, with the chance of 
a somewhat larger pecuniary reward; in the other 
case the city is on the safe side, is sure of moderate 
returns, throws the risk of loss upon the private 
company, while reserving in any case something like 
the lion’s share in the event of the company’s emer- 
gence into a prosperous future. 

Clearly, under those circumstances, the city govern- 
ment’s decision does not rest upon any abstract prin- 
ciples affecting government functions, but upon the 
practical business judgment of the men holding offi- 
cial responsibility. The younger and more enterpris- 
ing men might naturally incline toward the direct 
municipal assumption of a new business like electric 
lighting. The older and more conservative men, who 
when they were younger, led in the movement for mu- 
nicipal gas plants, would now perhaps be a little in- 
clined to think that the electrical business is inatran- 
sitional stage, and to fear lest municipal plants might 
be rendered obsolete by further improvements and in- 
ventions. Thus they might be inclined, not through 
opposition to the principle of Government ownership, 
but on ordinary business grounds, to think it safer and 
wiser for the municipal treasury to adopt the plan of 
chartering a private electrical company. But this 
company by unanimous consent would be subjected 
to every conceivable kind of municipal restriction and 
oversight, and the privilege of purchase would always 
be retained by the municipal government. 

In either case, therefore, the municipality dominates 
the situation with a perfectly firm hand. In those 
German cities where the gas plants are still in the 
hands of private companies, the municipal authorities 
regulate the price of gas and constantly test the qual- 
ity furnished to the consumers. Where governmental 

authority is so firm, so intelligent and so ably and 
honestly exercised, it would seem to me to bea matterof . 
comparatively little moment whether or not the mu- 
nicipal government carry on as direct public under- 
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takings certain so-called monopoly services of supply. 
What I have said of Germany in this regard would 
apply well enough to the situation in England and 
Scotland, and also, in a general sense, with some 
qualifications, to Europe at large. 

But coming to our own country, we find an entire- 
ly different state of affairs. We find public and 
municipal authority and prestige weak and low; while 
the authority and prestige of private corporations en- 
gaged in such services of municipal supply as public 
illumination and street transit are enormously active 
and strong. No such relative disparity as that be- 
tween the prestige and strength of municipal govern- 
ment and the prestige and strength of private cor- 
porate influence, exists anywhere else in the world. 
The consequences are plain to see throughout the 
whole country. The ablest lawyers in all our cities 
are retained by these private corporations. They are 
given fat fees, directorships, stocks and bonds, and 
all sorts of pecuniary emoluments, besides political 
and social consideration. In return, they are ex- 
pected to use their sharp wits, their technical knowl- 
edge of corporation law, and their training in the 
practical art of politics, to get the better of the com- 
munity at large, and thus to retain or obtain for the 
benefit of their respective corporations very valuable 
public privileges, which ought not to be granted at all 
except upon the payment of their full value, with their 
exercise always subject to full public control. I am 
aware that this has a harsh sound; but every intelli- 

_gent man knows that it is true. When municipal 
franchises and privileges are to be granted, it is not 
the municipal authorities that make the terms, but 
the private companies. The laws and ordinances 
that have to do with the granting of those privileges 
are carefully prepared by the attorneys of the corpo- 
rations. They are never drafted by the legal repre- 
sentatives of the State or the city. 

It is to be observed that the growth, wealth and gen- 
eral position of American cities render such privileges 
as gas, street-railway, telephone and other like privi- 
leges far more valuable and lucrative, relatively, than 
in European cities. Enormous revenues ought to pour 
into the coffers of every city government in the United 
States as the honest and businesslike payment on 
the part of lighting, transit and other companies, for 
the public privileges that they enjoy. But as a mat- 
ter of fact few such companies in the United States 
pay a penny for what represents much the largest 
half of their capitalization, namely, their franchises; 
and those few which pay something pay after all such 
a trifling amount that it only emphasizes the helpless- 
ness and the humiliating position of the cities that 
accept the pittance. 

Our municipal officials are elected or appointed for 
short terms. The city’s legal advisers draw small 
salaries, and have no expectation of remaining in the 
public employ for more than a few brief years at the 
most. They hope and expect after leaving the public 
employ to find lucrative private practice. Such prac- 
tice can hardly be obtained except through the favor 
of the rich corporations. What motive, therefore, 
could impel the legal advisers of an American munici- 
pal government to fight desperately for the public in- 
terest as against the great array of legal talent repre- 
senting those corporations that seek to gain, to en- 
large or to renew franchises, on terms prescribed by 
themselves ? 

The simple fact is that there is hardly a large town 
in the United States which has a municipal govern- 
ment strong enough at all points to deal advanta- 
geously with the representatives of corporate inter- 
ests, when it comes to making bargains. The wear 
and tear upon the morals of a weak municipal gov- 
ernment are greater by far when it comes to the task 
of granting franchises—that is tosay, of making bar- 
gains with private corporations—than when it is 
attempted to carry out a business undertaking directly 
on the public account. Thus jobbery and rascality, 
wastefulness of public money, and bad results in the 
end, are more likely to be the outcome when the 
contract system is used in street cleaning, paving, and 
various other public works, than when the munici- 
pality employs its own men to clean its own streets, 
lay its own pavements, and doits own public work on 
direct municipal account. 

Our cities to-day in various States are passing 
through a great crisis because of an enormous com- 
bination of street railway interests that is attempting, 
by concerted movement, apparently, from one end of 
the country to the other, to break_down honest and 
able municipal government for the sake of obtaining 
fifty-year extensions of their franchises. There is no 
excuse for a fifty-year franchise in this enlightened 
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age of the world. Even if municipal officials have a 
right to give away the valuable assets that belong to 
‘their own generation, they have no right to sacrifice 
posterity. Any man claiming intelligence and occu- 
pying an official position, whether in a Legislature or 
a municipal government, who works, speaks and 
votes for measures intended to make it easy for such 
great corporations to get a fifty-year extension, is, 
prima facie, a rascal. 

In Europe government has dignity, character and 
strength; and it is somewhat in the position of the 
man whe is wont to boast, as regards his personal 
habits, that he ‘‘can use strong drink or can let it 
alone,” his self-control being in normal working 
order. Municipal government in Glasgow is strong 
enough to own and run the street railways perfectly 
well, and,-on the other hand, it is strong enough to 
make thuroughly advantageous bargains with con- 
tractors and private companies. It can practice mu- 
nicipal ownership and operation, or it can let them 
alone; and in either case it can always dominate the 
situation. But in the United States the scandals 
and difficulties attendant upon the municipal owner- 
ship of, let us say, lighting plants, would not be as 
great asthose involved inthe making of bargains be- 
tween municipal governments and the gas trusts and 
illumination companies, and in the exercise of an 
alleged public control. 

Iam not fora moment advocating the wholesale 
plunge into projects for the wide extension of munici- 
pal or other governmental business functions in the 
United States. But I am ready, in the face of practi- 
cal political conditions, which I have been observing 
with close attention for the past year or two, to char- 
acterize as tedious mummery the abstract and meta- 
physical disquisitions of closet philosophers and wise- 
acre dogmatists who proceed to beg the whole ques- 
tion by their mere framing of a definition of the word 
‘‘government.” The sufficient answer to these gentle- 
men is, that their definition has no sacred or binding 
validity,and that in the matter of such definitions what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. In Hun- 
gary, for example, the definition of government in- 
cludes the State railways with their zone system, the 
public manufactory, which provides farmers with 
threshing machines, and a variety of other matters, 
the very enumeration of which would be most pain- 
fuland shocking to the gentlemen who hold to the 
dogma that the best government is the government 
that does nothing, and that any extension of the func- 
tions or undertakings of government must be rank 
heresy. 

In conclusion I have only to remark that the prac- 
tical situation in the United States is rapidly shifting 
the burden of proof. The relations existing notori- 
ously between great corporations and our State Leg- 
islatures and municipal governments, are forcing upon 
us the question, not whether in some directions the 
business functions of Government can be safely or 
wisely extended, but, rather, the question how to 
avoid a very extensive increase of public functions as 
the only visible retreat from the intolerable state of 
demoralization into which Government has fallen. 
The enormous sums of money contributed for pur- 
poses of political control by the corporations enjoying 
municipal-supply privileges, have given us the boss 
system in its present form. And the boss system, 
which in fact knows no distinctions of political party, 
is fast destroying State and municipal government as 
the stedfast and loyal servitor, defender and promoter 
of the public interest. 

With honest, independent and truly representative 
government, such as our forefathers knew, and such 
as they hoped would be ours in perpetuity, it would 
seem to me a matter of comparatively little moment 
whether the public welfare were served by the munici- 
pal ownership and operation of gas plants, or, under 
fair terms, bya private company. On some accounts 
I should considerably prefer the latter alternative. 
But with weak and flabby government, lacking moral 
stamina, and lacking the intellectual force to make 
advantageous bargains with private corporations, I 
should be inclined to the opinion that direct owner- 
ship and operation, as offering less temptation, might 
well have better results for the community in some 
cases. At least it would tend to build up the munici- 
pal government on the side of its dignity and pres- 
tige; so that, in the end, it might possess enough 
character, intelligence and stability to be able to meet 
a transit company or a lighting company on some- 
thing like equal terms, and grant a franchise on terms 
which would not involve the betrayal of the rights of 
the community. 


New York Ciry, 
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Municipal Ownership 

A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY AND LOCAL 

CONDITIONS. 


BY PROF. J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 


Or THE UNIvERsITY oF CHICAGO, 
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THE question of municipal ownership is a part of 
the more general one of governmental or parental in- 
terference. AndI have the more pleasure in embrac- 
ing this opportunity of discussing the points at issue 
because, quite without my initiative, some writers 
have chosen to classify me as an unqualified ad- 
vocate of /azssez-faire. 1 believe there is no ground 
for this in anything I have written. So far asI am 
able to see, there can be no hard and fast line drawn 
in this issue, at least no such line as obliges one 
either to advocate or to strictly deny governmental 
action. It would be quite unscientific to decide any 
question by a principle either denying or demanding 
State aid. There is no accepted principle stating that 
State help, fer se, is always or generally requisite to 
industrial growth; nor, on the other hand, is there 
any principle which makes State help, Zer se, always or 
generally injurious. Nor has any one held to a belief 
in such a principle as the latter. 

The attempts of rulers and Governments in earlier 
centuries to regulate the religious opinions of their 
subjects created civil wars, produced migrations, and 
even led to the coming of our Pilgrim ancestors to 
these shores. And to-day the individual has con- 
quered the right to hold any religious opinions he 
pleases, provided they do not interfere with the good 
of society. Likewise, from Runnymede to our day 
Anglo-Saxons have been struggling for—and won— 
the privilege of constitutional liberty. The essence 
of this gain resides in the acknowledgment that the 
governing power, as such, grants to the individual 
freedom of industrial activity within limits which re- 
strain him from injury to the rights of others. The 
essential lesson Adam Smith gave to the world was 
that the Government was unfit to prescribe to the in- 
dividual rules of industrial action. Perhaps indus- 
trial freedom has not yet been as fully won and ac- 
knowledged as religious freedom; but we are close to 
it in some ways (altho not in other ways). 

However perfectly or imperfectly we may have as 
yet won ideal industrial freedom for the individual, 
still there is common assent to the principle that 
Governments exist for the very purpose of restraining 
the action of those bad or selfish interests whose un- 
controlled influence would make industrial liberty 
impossible to the unaided and lowly individual. | That 
is, all must admit that there isa principle by which 
we can test the expediency of governmental interfer- 
ence. If that interference has.for its aim the protec- 
tion of the weaker members of society in the enjoy- 
ment of undisturbed industrial liberty, such action on 
the part of the Government is justifiable; if that in- 
terference does not have that aim, then certainly it is 
unjustifiable. For example, such a principle enables 
us to decide upon the wisdom, or unwisdom, of such 
societary regulations as the factory laws forbidding 
the employment of children below a certain age. 
Such legislation is to be approved on the ground that 
weaker members of society are protected from hard- 
hearted parents or selfish employers in the simplest 
rights of life. On precisely the same grounds we 
enact rules by which the community is protected from 
injury to industrial liberty by burglars, thieves and 
highwaymen. 

There are, however, measures of society which are 
positive rather than negative in their nature. In- 
stead of simply providing for industrial liberty and 
freedom of action by the individual, society may go 
further. It may ordain measures intended to im- 
prove the conditions of life, even tho these measures 
can be put into operation only against the will of 
many individuals. It may, for example, enforce the 
moral opinion of the majority upon the minority, as 
by Sunday observance laws, or, fer contra, by per- 
mitting open saloons on Sunday. On govermental 
interference of this kind, it is no easy matter to de- 
cide which enactment is proper or improper. Each 
measure must be decided on its own merits. There 
can be no recognition of a general. policy always ap- 
proving State interference, nor of a policy claiming 
that State action is always unwise. If, indeed, there 
is any presumption, it is that society should not act 
until it is clearly proven that the proposed measure 
is for the general good. On measures for 
the making and maintaining of public roads and 


public schools, there must be general agreement as” 


to their propriety; their value_is evident to all. 
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But in the discussion of propositions to invest 
the State with ownership of gas works, railways or 
telegraphs, we find two classes of measures. Thatis, 
we are obliged to separate schemes which (1) involve 
operation for a profit from (2) those which yield no 
income. Roads and schools are undertaken by the 
public in such a way that the State is earning no in- 
come by the process, because charges are not col- 
lected from all those who use the public schools and 
roads. On the other hand, a railway, when owned 
and managed by the community as public property, is 
not given free to every one; from every passenger 
and shipper the State collects a payment for trans- 
portation services. It must, therefore, be at once ap- 
parent that Government control of schools and rail- 
ways cannot be treated alike. It is not at all easy 
to say just what answer should be given to the query 
whether a State should own a property which by its 
very nature is a necessary part of social machinery, 
and yet for whose use a money charge is inevitable. 
In my judgment no general formula can be laid down. 
So very much depends upon expediency and local 
conditions. 

Society has not in every case been logical in its 
doings. In fact, the charges demanded by it are 
largely in the nature of taxes, Pupils are not charged 
for tuition in public schools; but the. cost of the 
school system is a charge upon property owners. 
Those owning no property pay no school charges at 
all. But in the case of State railways a charge is 
levied only on those who use them. If railways were 
free to all the cost of transporting passengers and 
freight would, like English poor rates before 1834, 
increase and absorb almost the entire income of the 
State. Obviously, then, we cannot treat State own- 
ership of railways, telegraphs or gas works on the 
same general principles as we should schools and 
roads. Connected with this important fact of indus- 
trial management by the State fora profit, or income, 
are many difficulties. Indeed, it may be said that 
most of the questions about public ownership, fro 
and con, arise from the matter of State or municipal 
ownership of properties necessarily involving man- 
agement for a profit. 

The points at issue have to do chiefly with munici- 
pal or private ownership of quasi-public organiza- 
tions, which are to be managed in either case fora 
revenue. Street cable or electric lines or gas works 
are typical examples. Under private ownership they 
are the means of obtaining profit, and the franchises 
are often of enormous value. Under public ownership 
they are still operated for proit. Obviously, proper- 
ty rights vested in the general public—such as con- 
trol over streets—cannot be transferred to private in- 
dividuals, to be treated by them like a private house 
or factory. If franchises are transferred to private 
companies the public rights must be respected and 
paid for according to their value; and also private 
capital invested must receive just and current returns. 
The mixture of private capital with quasi-public 
functions makes a certain class of municipal ques- 
tions quite suz generzs. The public cannot wholly 
surrender its control; and yet the private company 
must have large exercise of business discretion on all 
matters affécting the earning capacity of the proper- 
ty invested. In such cases a strong commission, 
having supervisory and consulting functions, repre- 
senting both the State and the private company, 
might be advantageous. 

But should the municipalities own such quasi-pub- 
lic institutions? In answering the question we must 
always bear in mind the fact that under municipal 
ownership these properties must be managed on busi- 
ness principles, with great ability and sagacity, for a 
profit. Is it reasonable to suppose this can and will 
be done in American municipalities? And we must 
also bear in mind the solemn fact that municipal gov- 
ernment is to-day admittedly the one branch of Amer- 
ican political experiment in which we have failed. 
That is unfortunate, but it is a fact which we cannot 
blink. And it is no help in this discussion to urge 
what might take place under ideal conditions—how 
safe municipal ownership would be under Fonest al- 
dermen, with a perfect reform of the civil service on 
the merit system, and assuming the existence of a 
vigilant and active public opinion. We must deal 


with our municipalities as they are, and not as they . 


might be. And in this connection I venture to insist 
—and insist very strongly—that the examples of well- 
governed municipalities in Europe, like Glasgow, are 
for the reasons given above, aside from the point. 
Even tho municipal ownership of gas works or street 
railways by Glasgow might work satisfactorily, that 
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is no reason whatever why, for example, a city like 
Chicago, composed of entirely different elements, 
with different political standards than those of Glas- 
gow, should follow this example. I am quite ready 
to admit that with ideal political conditions a city 
like Chicago might do things which now would be 
foolish and unwise. It is largely a question of expe- 
pediency and local conditions. 

If, however, our municipalities might grow in grace 
and virtue, if politics were ideal with us, then would 
not those very conditions insure equally well a safe 
and wise management of quasi-public properties under 
private ownership? ln any event, why do we wish 
public ownership? What isthetest? So farasI see, 
we must apply the test of obtaining greater moral, 
political and economic gains for society asa whole than 
under private ownership, and a greater protection than 
now for the small dealer, the small property owner, 
and the average plain citizen. The burden of proof 
certainly lies on him who advocates Government own- 
ership to prove that all these results would ensue 
from the operation of a special measure. Theré can 
be no general rule for or against such propositions, 

1. So far as moral considerations are to be consid- 
ered, it may not appear that the average citizen will 
be more honorable or conscientious when a municipal 
street railway passes his doorway than if it were 
owned by a private company. If corruption goes in 
company with franchise buying and the bribing of al - 
dermen under private ownership, that is because of 
low moral ideas in the community; and there is no 
reason to suppose that because the very same com- 
munity becomes the owner of its street railways the 
same bribers and the same aldermen will thereby be- 
come virtuous and invincible to temptation. The 
causes of municipal morality lie deeper than munici- 
pal ownership. 

2. So far as political considerations enter, the 
same is to be said. Indeed, it may be an even thing 
whether it is worse for private companies to bribe 
aldermen to obtain franchises, or for unprincipled 
politicians to exploit for their own. advancement and 
enrichment the properties owned by a municipality. 
Granting an absence of civic duty and interest, the 
result would be about the same in either case. 

3. While so far as economic considerations enter, 
prudent arrangements with private companies may, 
by frequent renewals of franchises, produce nearly, if 
not all, the gains of competition in low charges and 
efficient service. : 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize that an improve- 
ment in political morality, and a greater interest in 
government by honest men, is far more imoertant to 
social gain than municipal ownership; anc that the 
latter is necessarily conditioned by the former. 





Public Ownership of the Telegraph and 
Telephone. 


BY PROF. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Or CotumBiaA University, New York Cry. 

THE subject may properly be divided into two 
parts: first, the history of Government interference; 
second, the arguments for and against Government 
management, with special reference to the principle 
of charge. 

I. History of the Government Telegraph. Althothe 
postal service originally started, in most countries, as 
a private business, the Governments of Europe and 
America monopolized the occupation already at a 
very early period. When the general discussion of 
the limits of Government interference began, the 
post-office had everywhere been in the hands of Gov- 
ernment for so long a time that it was regarded as a 
proper and even natural field for public activity. 
The propriety of a Government post was thus not 
even debated. But by the time that the telegraph 
system was introduced a change of sentiment was 
already discernible in some countries. It has com- 
monly been supposed that the chief cause of differ- 
ence is to be found in the national characteristics, 
and that the Anglo-Saxon countries, with their love 
of liberty, decided to leave the business to the private 
corporations, while the Continental countries of 
Europe, with their tendency toward ‘‘ paternalism,’ 
adopted the principle of Government management, 
There may be some degree of truth in this; but there 
was a more important element in the situation. 
The adoption of the telegraph system called for a 
considerable outlay of capital, for plant as well 
as for right of way. And it was only in indus- 
trially developed countries like England, where capi- 
tal was abundant, or in new countries like America, 
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- where capital was energetic, that any important effort 
was made by private persons or companies to-control 
the business. On the Continent of Europe it was the 

' scarcity and apathy of private capital that induced the 
Governments, to take up the telegraph business, just as 
they had for the most part already begun the construc- 
tion of railways. But even in those countries where 
the telegraph was left in private hands it was assumed 
that this was only a temporary condition, just as in 
the case of railways in England, where for several 
years Parliament looked forward to the time when it 
should be in control of the transportation system. In 
the United States itself the first idea connected with 
the telegraph was that of public management. Con- 
gress, by the Act of March 3d, 1843, granted $30,000 
for the purpose of testing the practicability of the 
telegraph, and when the first line was built at Govern- 
ment expense in 1844 between Washington and Balti- 
more, it was managed by Morse and his associates as 
a Government line. Morse then offered and expected 
to put the entire telegraph system into the hands of 
the Government, and the proposition to buy out the 
whole invention for $100,000 was seriously considered. 
A committee of the House reported strongly in favor 
of the scheme, but the House refusedits assent. The 
refusal was, indeed, partly influenced by the reaction 
at that time from the era of governmental 
public works, especially after the sad _ experi- 
ences of the various States during the thir- 
ties. But the decision was in a large measure due to 
the opinion of Postmaster-General Johnson that the 
experiment would involve too large an outlay, and 
that ‘‘under any system of postage that could be 
adopted, its revenues could not be made to equal its 
expenses.’’ As a matter of fact the first week’s in- 
come from the telegraph line was 73% cents. From 
April ist to October Ist, 1843, the expenses were 
$3,244.99; the revenue, $413.44. From April, 1845, 
to September, 1846, the expenses were $9,316.38; the 
revenue, $2,312.38. Butit must be remembered that 
salaries of Morse and his assistants alone amounted 
to $7,500, while the Government charged only one- 
half the rates suggested by Morse, the rates being 
one-quarter of a cent for each ‘‘telegraphic charac- 
ter.’’ It is true that the Postmaster-General was 
strongly in favor of retaining the telegraph system 
in the hands of the Government, notwithstanding the 
fiscal result. in his report of 1845 he stated that ‘< its 
importance to the public does not consist in any prob- 

able income that can never be derived from it”; and 

in the year following he said : 

‘*In my last report I expresse1 the opinion that an 
instrument so powerful for good or for evil could not 
with safety be permitted to remain in the hands of in- 
dividuals uncontrolled by law. Another year’s expe- 
rience gives additional weight to the opinions then ex- 
pressed.” 

Yet notwithstanding his strong plea, Congress 
shared his gloomy forebodings as to the fiscal out- 
look, and the law of June 19th, 1846, instructed the 
Postmaster-General to rent out the line to private 
parties who would take it for its possible profits, or 
to sell it. It was thus primarily a fiscal reason, and 
for that matter a mistaken fiscal reason, which pre- 
vented the plan of Government telegraph as origin- 
ally intended by its inventor and as supported by 
many of the great statesmen of the day. 

In other countries the Governments were more 
sanguine, and at once added the telegraph to the 
postal service. Germany, France, Austria, Italy, 
Sweden and Switzerland followed in rapid succession, 
making the telegraph system a Government monopoly, 
except that existing private railways were permitted 
to have their own lines. Even in England, where 
the disadvantages of the private telegraph system 
were gradually felt to be more and more burdensome, 
negotiations were begun about the middle of the six- 
ties, looking toward the purchase of the private lines; 
and in 1869 the Government bought out the tele- 
graph companies. To-day, therefore, the telegraph 
system is in the hands of Government, not only in 
every State of Europe, but throughout Australia. 
Africa, Asia and in most of South America. In al- 
most ali the countries the telegraph administration, 
is joined to that of the postal service, while in Bel- 
gium both telegraph and post are associated with the 
railway service. In Sweden, however, telegraph and 
post are kept separate. The United States and 


Canada are the only conspicuous examples still re- 
maining of the private telegraph. 

The submarine telegraph or cable has remained to 
a larger extent in private hands, because of the 
necessity of a large capital and the attendant finan- 
cial risk, 


But even here a considerable beginning 
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has been made in the direction of Government owner- 
ship. France has at least twelve submarine cables, 
of which the most important are from Marseilles to 
Algiers (500 miles), and to Oran (593 miles), as well 
as from Teneriffe to St. Louis in Senegal (863 miles). 
Germany has purchased, within the last decade, the 
submarine lines from Borkum to Lowestoft, from 
Greetsiel to Valentia, and from Hoyer to Arendal, in 
Norway. France and England now jointly own and 
manage five lines between their respective borders, 
which originally belonged to the Submarine Telegraph 
Company. When its charter expired in 1889, it was 
not renewed, the cables reverting to the Governments 
at the modest price of $85,000, England and Ger- 
many have also recently built a Government line on 
joint account. According to the latest statistics, the 
submarine system of the world comprises 1,170 lines, 
extending over 153,649 nautical miles, of which vari- 
ous Governments own about goo cables, 16,171 miles 
in length. Of these the most important are, in order, 
France, Germany, Great Britain and India. 

The Telephone.—The telephone, as all the world 
knows, is of far more recent date, being scarcely more 
than fifteen or twenty years old. Some countries, 
like Germany, immediately recognized its natural 
affinity to the telegraph, and at once made 
the telephone service, so far as it dealt with public 
communication, a Government monopoly. In many 
other countries, however, the Government was not 
persuaded of its ultimate usefulness, and permitted 
private corporations freely to build and equip tele- 
phone lines. But it was not long before these coun- 
tries became convinced that they had made a mis- 
take, and that the interests of the public would be 
best subserved by Government management. France 
came to this conclusion as early as 1882, and began 
to construct some lines of its own. Altho the Gov- 
ernment network increased from year to year, the 
best lines were in the hands of private companies; so 
that the Government finally decided, in 1889, to buy 
out all existing lines. In England the process took a 
little longer, and is not yet entirely completed. On 
28th, 1892, the famous Telegraph Act granted 
41,000,000 for the purpose of taking over from the 
private companies the trunk lines between the large 
cities at cost price plus ten per cent. In 1894 a fur- 
ther agreement was entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the telephone companies, providing that all 
the trunk lines be handed over to the Government 
not later than in 1895, and fixing the charges on the 
lines. Since then the Government has built a num- 
ber of new trunk lines, or trunk wires (as they are 
called in England), while the private companies may 
still supply the service within the limits of London 
and certain other places. It is evident, however, 
that this is only the first step in the complete as- 
sumption of the telephone business by the Govern- 
ment. The rates are very low, running up to six- 
pence for each forty miles fora communication of not 
more than three minutes. 
the Government telephone is gradually becoming the 
rule; and inthe Australasian colonies the telephone 
has, almost from the outset, been associated with the 
Government telegraph. 

Il. The Arguments for Government Ownership.—It 
has now become a commonplace to state that we are 
dealing with an economic monopoly. It is not a 
choice between Government management and private 
competition, but between a public monopoly and a 
private monopoly. Wherever telegraph and tele- 
phone lines have been originally started as independ- 
ent lines, the inevitable outcome has been a virtual 
monopoly, such as we see it in the United States to- 
day. We shall not stop to explain the causes of this 
obvious result, for the arguments are similar to those 
that apply to the water, gas and electric light services. 

The two chief reasons that have led to the demand 
for Government ownership of economic monopolies 
are discrimination and extortion. The first complaint 
has, indeed, played a great réle inthe case of the rail- 
way system, but it has been of subordinate impor- 
tance in the case of the telegraph. The Western 
Union Company has not often been accused of favor- 
itism; in fact, on this count the danger would seem 
tolie father with Government than with private own- 
ership. 

The real gravamen of the indictment against pri- 
vate management is that of extortion and of inade- 
quate service. Does a private corporation charge too 
much, and would Government ownership permit the 
profits of the business to be transferred to the public 
in the shape of lower charges and better facilities? 

It is an undoubted fact that charges are lower in 
Europe. This is especially true of longer distances. 


In other countries, also, - 
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In Great Britain the charge for the whole Kingdom 
is sixpence a single message for ten words, the address 
not being included.. In France the tariff is one cent 
a word throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. But even in international telegrams the charges 
are considerably lower than with us. From the At- 
lantic coast line of France to the eastern limit of Hun- 
gary—approximately the distance from New York to 
Denver—the charge is four cents a word. It may be 
claimed that this proves nothing, first, because all 
prices are lower in Europe, and second, because dis- 
tances are greater in America. But these objections are 
invalid; for inthe United States, with a higher scale of 
general prices and with a higher average of distance 
traversed, the postal charges are less than in Europe. 
Our rate is two cents; the German rate is nominally 
two and a half cents; the French, three cents. But, 
in reality, the European rates are double these sums, 
because the unit of weight is only half that existing in 
the United States. Thus, with higher general prices 
and greater distances, the American postal rate is 
considerably less than one-half those existing in 
Europe. Government post gives us lower rates than 
in Europe, private telegraph lines give us higher rates. 
The consequence is that, with us, the telegraph is 
used almost entirely for business purposes; in Europe, 
far more for social purposes. In Belgium, for in- 
stance, over sixty-one per cent. of all telegraph mes- 
sages are for ordinary social intercourse. In the case 
of the telephone the difference is still more glaring, 
both as to charge and as to use. In Germany, for in- 
stance, the government telephone is so cheap that it 
is used by every one; with us the telephone is a lux- 
ury of the wealthy. 

But would a Government telegraph and telephone 
give us any profit? The case of England is often ap- 
pealed to in triumph. There, before the Govern- 
ment took over the telegraph lines, there were 
profits; ever since then there has been a deficit, if we 
count the interest charges. But it is usually forgot- 
ten that the rates came down from between two and 
two and a half shillings first to one shilling, and 
then to sixpenc@ The Government preferred lower 
rates and better facilities to profits. It is as with the 
United States post. We prefer low rates to profits; 
Europe prefers somewhat higher postal rates together 
with profits. But in the case of the telegraph Europe 
has lowered rates at the expense of profits. It is 
simply a question of public preference. 

It may, indeed, be granted that Government man- 
agement in the United States is, under the presen, 
circumstances, less economical than private manage- 
ment. But in the case of the telegraph or telephone 
this simply means that there would be a waste of a 
portion of the large profits now accruing to the pri- 
vate company. The other and larger part would 
still be at the disposal of the Government, to be dis- 
tributed to the public in the shape of reduced rates. 
It is not improbable that the economic loss through 
waste might be more than offset by the diffusion of 
benefits to the community. 

In all the media of transportation and communica. 
tion there seems to bea definite law of evolution. 
Everywhere at first they are in private hands and 
used for purposes of extortion or of profit, like the 
highways in medieval Europe, or the early bridges 
and canals. In the second stage they are ‘‘affected 
with the public interest,’’ and are turned over to 
trustees, who are permitted to charge fixed tolls, but 
are required to keep the service up to a certain stand- 
ard; this was the era of the canal and turnpike trusts 
or companies. In the third stage the Government 
takes over the service, but manages it for profits, as is 
still the case to-day in some countries with the post 
and the railway system. In the fourth stage, the 
Government charges tolls or fees only to cover ex- 
penses, as until recently in the case of canals and 
bridges, and as is the theory of the postalsystem and 
of the municipal water supply with us at the present 
time. In the fifth stage the Government reduces 
charges until finally there is no charge at all, and the 
expenses are defrayed by a general tax on the com- 
munity. This is the stage now reached in the com- 
mon roads and most of the canals and bridges, 
and which has_ been’ proposed by officials 
of several American cities for other services 
like the water supply. The rapidity with which 
the several stages are reached depends latgely 
on the question of capital outlay and com- 
plexity of management. When this outlay is relative- 
ly small and the operation simple, as in the case of 
the highways, it is easy to reach the final state. 
Where the outlay is greater, as in the case of canals, 
of post and of the water supply,the progress is slower. 
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Where the outlay is still greater, as in the case of 
the telegraph, the telephone and the gas supply, 
the progress is slower yet; and where the service calls 
for an immense expenditure both of capital and of 
business ability, as in the case of the railway, the 
movement has only begun. In the case of the rail- 
way, it may confidently be affirmed that the argu- 
ments at present in the United States strongly point 
against Government management. But in the case 
of the telegraph and the telephone, the operations 
possess far more of a routine-like character, and the 
capital expenditure is so. immeasurably less than in 
the case of the railway that, as Jevons already pointed 
out years ago, each year’s revenue and expense ac- 
count represents with sufficient accuracy the real 
commercial conditions of the department. The dem- 
ocratic tendencies of the age have not only put the 
telegraph and telephone systems almost everywhere 
in the hands of Government, but they have put al- 
most all countries into the fourth stage of the devel- 
opment, and have made many of them enter on the 
fifth. The United States and Canada stlll lag be- 
hind in the first, or primitive stage; but with the con- 
tinual advance of democracy it may not be rash to 
predict that the arguments will continually become 
stronger for the assumption by Government, first 
of the telegraph, and later of the telephone busi- 
ness. 





Municipal Lighting. 
BY PROF. EDWARD W. BEMIS. 


MUNICIPAL lighting may be divided into two chap- 
ters, gas and electric light. Altho only twelve cities 
own their gas works, and most of those are of small 
size, yet in the case of nine or ten the experiment has 
been of sufficiently long duration to warrant some con- 
clusions. But we will turn first to that which has 
come last in order of development, electric light. 
Here we have over two hundred cities, but in nearly all 
city ownership has been of such short duration, and 
the proper allowance to be made for depreciation on 
the early plant has been so uncertain because of the 
newness of the whole industry, while the difficulties 
of comparison of electric light plants under the ex- 
ceedingly varying conditions of different places are 
so great, that little reliable data have yet been 
gathered. General conclusions only can here be 
stated. 

First. The number of city plants is rapidly growing, 
and comparatively few cities, tho there are some, that 
have tried municipal ownership and management de- 
sire to go back to private ownership. 

Second. There is more money, apparently, in the 
gas business; but cities have been more ready to un- 
dertake electric light, because (a) electric light is 
wanted for streets, and our communities have not yet 
grasped the European conception that the commu- 
nity has as much interest in the price its private citi- 
zens have to pay as in the price of the same thing 
when used on the streets; (4) there are very few 
manufacturers of gas machinery, and they seem to 
have a mutual understanding not to favor city owner- 
ship, whereas manufacturers of electrical supplies 
have been more in competition with each other, and 
more ready, therefore, to sell their apparatus wher- 
ever they could. As illustrative, however, of the way 
in which private electric light companies are trying to 
terrify and boycott those who do business with pub- 
lic plants, attention may be called to a recent report 
of the Northwestern Electrical Association, which 
thus advised: 


‘* All advocates of municipal ownership must be re- 
garded as the natural foes of central station men and 
others who desire the welfare of the business as a 
whole. Central station men should patronize their 
friends, and they should satisfy themselves that their 
manufacturers are not aiding and agitating the estab- 
lishment of municipal lighting plants,and thus wreck- 
ing the property of some fellow central station own- 
ers.” 


Third. The development of municipal ownership 
has been greatly checked in both electric light and 
gas by hostile legislation procured by private com- 
panies, so as to prevent any revenue in many States 
by the sale of light to private consumers or by insist- 
ing that acommunity desiring to undertake municipal 
ownership should not only buy the existing plant or 
plants, if desired by the latter (which is perhaps fair 
enough), but should give for them whatever arbitra- 
tors should determine. The law should direct these 
arbitrators to reject the value of the franchise or the 
earning power based thereon, as the test of what 

Municipalities should pay, but should rather specify 
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the original cost less all depreciation of the tangible 
assets. 

The possibilities of city ownership in lighting plants 
and the difficulties to be avoided are so well illustrated 
in the case of gas works, in regard to which more re- 
liable information is at hand, that the rest of this 
article will be confined to the latter. In the accom- 
panying table are given the names of the cities now 
owning gas plants, with the year in which such 
ownership began, and the population in 1890: 





Date ot Beginning Population in 





NAME OF City. Public Ownership. 1890. 
Philadelphia, Penn........ 1894 1,046,964 
Richmond, Va............. 1852 81,388 
Alexandria, Va............ 1853 14,330 
Henderson, Ky............ 1867 8,835 
Wheeling, W. Va....... a 35,013 
Bellefontaine, O........... 1873 4,238 
EROMUI, VEscin ccc cccscesse 1876 10,305 
Charlottesville, Va........ 1876 5,502 
Hamilton; O. 6.52600 5506008 1890 17,505 
Fredericksburg, Va....... 1891 4,528 
Middleborough, Mass..... 1894 6,065 
Wakefield, Mass........... 1894 6,982 





Only three cities of over 20,000 population in 1890 
had city ownership of gas works. One of these, 
Wheeling, W. Va., with a population of 35,013 in 
1890, has been very successful with its gas works 
most of the time since the beginning of the experi- 
ment in 1870. The same is true of Richmond, Va. 
(population, 81,388 in 1890). The greatest difficulties 
have been experienced in Philadelphia (population, 
1,046,946 in 1890). From 1841 to 1887 the works were 
in the hands of trustees appointed by the City Coun- 
cil, but practically responsible to no one after their 
election. This method was in operation nowhere 
else, and became so corrupt that it was discarded in 
1887. Nevertheless there was but one year in those 
fifty-six years from 1841 to 1887 when the price of 
gas was not materially lower in Philadelphia than in 
New York, which, by virtue of its dense population, 
was better able to sell gas cheaply than was any other 
seaboard city. New York gas history, also, has not 
been free from corrupt relations with public bodies. 
Since 1887, while there has been some improvement 
in the Philadelphia works, two obstacles have pre- 
vented the works from being a model. 

First. The spoils system was strongly intrenched 
in all departments of the city government. The Civil 
Service Reform Law is defective and poorly executed. 
Ina recent State investigation, the chief engineer of 
the gas works testified without apology that, in ac- 
cordance with custom, he collects political assess- 
ments from every employé, and passes them on to 
the Department of Public Works. But alongside of 
these should be placed the fact that on the same day 
the chief of the private gas plant that for the last 
eight or nine years has manufactured one-third of 
the gas sold by the city testified that he employed 
only men recommended by the aldermen, and gave 
them employment for only a very short time in 
order to accomodate as many aldermen as many 
times as possible. 

Second, The City Council refuses to appropriate, or 
to bond itself for the two or three millions of dollars 
necessary to put the works abreast of the best works 
elsewhere, Many of the mains and service pipes 
need replacing with better and larger ones, and the 
saving thus effected would repay the cost in five 
years. Instead of buying one-third of the gas from 
a private company at 37 cents in the holder, the 
city holders or reservoirs, the city should make the 
gas entirely for about 30 to 33 cents, including interest 
onthe investment. The cost of distribution of about 
15 cents must, of course, be added to this to get 
the cost in the burner. The failure of the City Coun- 
cil to improve the plant is commonly attributed, both 
in Philadelphia and among the gas fraternity, to the 
feeling of many of the members of the Council that 
they can make more for themselves individually in 
‘deals’? with a private company. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is easy to see why gas costs in Phila- 
delphia nearly 80 cents, aside from interest and depre- 
ciation, or about one dollar if we should include these 
items, instead of 40 cents less, as it ought to do; and 
also why, through defective mains, the quality of the 
gas in some parts of thecity is poor. Forthe last three 
years Philadelphia has been covering all expenses, in- 
cluding interest and depreciation on the value of the 
tangible assets, and even the taxes which a private com- 
pany would have to pay while selling gas for a dollar, if 
we credit the city with the large amount of gas burned 
in the streets and in public buildings. Meantime the 
New York and Brooklyn gas companies have been ob- 
taining $1.25 from all private consumers, and have in- 
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sisted before the New York Legislature this year that 
they could not possibly sell gas at $1.00. 

Richmond has a better history than Philadelphia, 
only one charge ever having been brought against its 
management. That was three years ago, and the 
works. which had then been allowed to run down 
somewhat, have been greatly improved under the new 
management. The city is making a fine profit by 
selling gas at $1.00, which is much lower than in any 
other cities near it other than those likewise enjoy- 
ing city ownership. The mixed coal and water gas 
of about twenty-one and one-half candle-power cost, 
aside from any allowance for depreciation or interest, 


. 80 cents in 1891 and 60 cents in 1896, altho the 


cost of oil, the chief item of expense, was fifteen 
per cent. greater in Richmond than in New York. 
It is no wonder that the people of Richmond, 
through their City Council, have lately refused another 
offer of a company to buy the works, and believe 
that they are worth to the city, as experts have 
testified, over $2,000,000. 

Wheeling, W. Va., has long been famous for its 
charge of only 75 cents a thousand feet for gas. 
This is largely rendered possible by the low price of 
coal, about $1.50 per ton; so that the residuals in 
1896 sold for 83 per cent. of the price of the coal. 
Yet it is by no means certain that a private plant 
would have sold gas as low as 75 cents. The entire 
cost at Wheeling in 1895 and 1896, including liberal 
payments for renewals and extensions, was 52 cents a 
hundred feet. The remaining 23 cents would amply 
cover interest, depreciation and such taxes as a pri- 
vate company would have to pay; but, as the Wheel- 
ing works were long since paid for, the city has a net 
profit of several thousand dollars a year on its annual 
output of 115,000,000 feet. 

The next city in size which has public gas works is 
Hamilton, O. (population, 17,565 in 1890), which had 
been forced to pay $2.00 a thousand feet for many 
years prior to 1890. Since then, under city owner- 
ship, the price has been $1.00, and has yielded enough 
to cover interest and depreciation, while the people 
are almost unanimously convinced of the wisdom of 
the change from private ownership. 

With regard to the other cities, varying in population 
from 4,000 to 15,000 in 1890, it may be said that suc- 
cess has attended city ownership in all. Mistakes 
have, of course, been made in these, as in the larger 
cities, in the selection of apparatus, etc.; but, on the 
whole, honesty, efficiency and the absence of the 
spoils system have characterized all of these smaller 
places. Philadelphia and Wheeling, and especial- 
ly the former, are the only cities that have had 
much trouble with the spoils system in their gas 
works, 

A few conclusions resulting from several visits to 
the gas-owning cities here mentioned may be briefly 
given. 

First. City ownership of gas works is so generally 
popular in the cities that have tried it that little at- 
tention is paid to occasional offers of private com- 
panies to buy their works. 

Second. This confidence in city ownership in these 
places seems justified by the results; for in those cities 
the price is usually lower than in other cities of ap- 
proximately the same size and in the same region, 
while the cities by their charges obtain sufficient for 
extensions, depreciation, and usually interest and 
taxes, altho the works in most cases have been paid 
for out of net earnings, and no taxes are levied even 
by the State and county. 

Third. Many of the works were the outgrowth of 
failure or extortion by pre-existing private companies, 
In no case do the mass of citizens think of it as iden- 
tified with the term ‘‘socialism,’’ but consider it as a 
practical question allied to that of waterworks, 

Fourth. Alarger proportion of the population ap- 
pear to be patrons of public gas works than in similar 
cities under private ownership. To quote what the 
writer has elsewhere stated: 

‘In 1890, when we have exact figures of population, 
the average percentage of gas consumers of the total 
population in the nine cities then owning their gas 
works, was 7.1; while in the ten Massachusetts cities, 
where the net price, was under $1.60 per thousand feet, 
the percentage was only 5.64. Yet the average price in 
the Massachusetts cities, because of their larger size 
and other conditions, was about the same as inthe 
public-owned cities. This same greater popularity of 
public ownership among consumers has been conclu- 
sively proven inthe case of water.”’ 

There is a certain pride in the sense of public 
ownership, and a greater readiness to pay for public- 
made gas than for private. This may be based on 
the idea that too high charges in public works will in 
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the end lessen taxes, or render a low charge possible 
later, while in private ownership large monopoly 
profits redound to the benefit of the few. 

Fifth. A mere change of machinery from private 
to public ownership will not necessarily bring great 
benefits to the public, but Civil Service reform of a 
thorough-going kind and an _ intelligent public 
sentiment that will insist on the works being kept 
up to date, are indispensable for the highest suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, progress in these directions 
is evident all over the country in the case of all 
public works; and it seems reasonable that the 
evil possibilities of city ownership will be more 
easily overcome than those of private owner- 
ship. 

Where there is public ownership of a lighting or 
water plant it is easier to arouse the wealthy and 
powerful interests of society against the spoilsmen 
and the inefficient aldermen than it is under private 
ownership to arouse the same classes against the over- 
charges and the too often corrupt relations of these 
monopolies with regulating and legislative bodies, 
since in the latter case, these same powerful social 
classes as investors are selfishly interested in perpetu- 
ating monopolistic rule. 


Cracaco, Ii. 


Municipal Street Railways. 
BY THE HON. LEE MERIWETHER, 


Missourrt COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


Missouri affords no instances of municipal owner- 
ship of street railways; but the experience of its two 
largest cities, St.. Louis and Kansas City, has led 
many thoughtful observers to believe that the 
sooner private ownership. of public highways 
is abolished the better it will be for society in 
general. It is thought that municipalization of 
street railways would not only result in economic 
gain to the public, but would also help _ purify 
politics; for the most fruitful source of corruption in 
municipal government is the system of granting to 
private corporations the right to monopolize public 
property. When population increases, and houses 
are erected along.a certain street, the right to use 
that street becomes valuable; and from that moment 
the seed of corruption begins to grow. Franchise 
seekers form a corporation; their paid lobbyists seek 
out the people’s servants and either bt or bully 
them. Public men may be either made or marred 
by these corporations; why oppose an organized and 
an invincibie power? It is so much easier—and 
more lucrative—to be the servant than the foe of the 
corporation that owns, or seeks to own, a public fran- 
chise. The corporation remembers its friends and 
never forgets its foes. The man who hinders its 
efforts to obtain public favors without cost is a mark- 
ed man; no stone is left unturned to defeat him 
in politica, primaries and at nominating conven- 
tions. 

The advantages. of favoring, the disadvantages of 
opposing, franchise-seeking corporations are ever 
kept prominently and clearly before the eyes of men 
in public life. On the other hand, does the public 
hold forth any promise of reward to the official who 
battles in its behalf? Does not every politican know 
that, however grateful the public may be to the 
official who stands for right regardless of personal 
consequences, the average citizen is entirely too self- 
indulgent to take the trouble to enter the turmoil of 
a primary election, and make his gratitude effective 
toward rewarding the faithful and punishing the 
faithless, public official ? 

The average city official who knows how impotent 
is the public, because of its lethargy, to either reward 
or punish, naturally pays little attention to the public, 
and finds it easy.to quiet his conscience with a little 
sophistry. ‘‘A railroad down this street will help 
build up the city. What if we area little generous to 
a private corporation and give it the franchise free of 
charge? The corporation will help us if we help it; 
and the people will forgive us, since the street will be 
built up.” 

It is true the people want electric roads to build up 
new suburbs, but they know that rather than not 
secure the franchise the corporation would be glad to 
pay for it; hence it is doubtful if the people do forgive 
the faithless official who give’ away a franchise worth 
perhaps a million dollars. But the people forget, 
which to the politician amounts to the same thing; 
and so the system of granting to private corporations 
the right to monopolize public highways goes on 
creating and fostering a class of officials who betray 
the public at every turn, and give their best allegiance 
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to the managers and manipulators of franchise cor- 
porations. | 

Nor does the evil stop with thus corrupting public 
officials; it extends into a score of the private walks of 
life. Even tho the rising young lawyer be wedded to 
his profession, determined to eschew active poli- 
tics, he is not unmindful of the financial benefits 
of a corporation practice; and such an one, no 
matter how clearly he sees the rottenness and in- 
justice around him, will hesitate to denounce the 
franchise grabbers who are largely, if not solely, 
responsible for the corruption of his city’s offi- 
cials. 

The editor of a great daily paper may fully under- 
stand the methods by which a street railway secures 
for nothing a franchise worth $1,000,000, or by which 
it uses its political power to escape paying thousands 
of dollars of taxes legally due the city treasury; but 
the business manager of that paper knows the street 
railways and their allied money interests can cripple, 
if they cannot ruin, even a great daily paper; and so, 
while the editor may denounce the franchise grabbers 
of some distant place, he keeps silent as to the fran- 
chise grabbers of his own city. A striking illustration 
of this was furnished in the recent municipal elections 
in St. Louis and Chicago. In the former city I was 
the Democratic candidate for Mayor. Brushing aside 
national issues as having no logical place in a munici- 
pal election, I conducted my campaign upon the issue 
of selling, instead of giving away, public franchises, 
and of compelling the street railway corporations, de- 
spite their political power, to pay their taxes. Among 
others, the following facts were proved: 

1. St. Louis street railways pay their stock and 
bond holders dividends upon $40,000,000; to the pub- 
lic they pay taxes on only $4,246, 190. 

2. The rental upon their franchises, which are 
worth $29,571,640, should be $1,478,582 per year; but 
the street railways are made to pay only $47,500 a 
year, or scarcely one-thirtieth of what they should 
pay. 

3. The law levies a tax upon every mile of track; 
but the street railway managers pay taxes on as few 
miles as they please because the city’s officials do not 
dare demand all of the taxes legally due; the mana- 
ger of one road paid taxes on only thirty-four miles of 
track, altho his company owned and operated seven- 
ty-six miles. The managers of another road, so far 
from being made to pay any portion whatsoever of the 
$4,000 taxes due the city each year, were powerful 
enough politically to place the president of their road 
upon the Board of Tax Equalization; and upon being 
placed there he promptly cut in two the already ab- 
surdly low assessments of every street railway in St, 
Louis. 

4. The law imposes a $25 vehicle license on each 
and every street car; but the City Collector of St. 
Louis, afraid of the political power of the railway 
companies, does not dare enforce the law. The ut- 
most number of street car licenses ever paid in any 
one year was 714, and in that same year the assessor 
found 1,480 cars in operation. 

No one even attempted to contradict these facts, 
which show at a glance how the political power of 
franchise-owning corporations is used to defraud the 
public of sums mounting up into the millions; yet 
not a newspaper in St. Louis, even of my own politi- 
cal faith, dared demand of faithless public officials an 
accounting for their illegal favoritism to a clique of 
powerful private corporations. The St. Louis papers 
had much to say as to the manner in which Chicago 
street railways used their political power to escape 
paying taxes; and the Chicago papers, in order to win 
the favor of its readers opposed to franchise steals, 
dwelt upon the iniquity of the St. Louis street rail- 
ways in overriding the law and paying only $47,500 
where more than thirty times that amount ($1,478,- 
582) was rightfully due. But the papers of both 
cities took care to see only the mote in their distant 
neighbor’s eye, while remaining safely blind to the 
beam in the eye of the city around them. Franchise 
owners can afford to smile complacently at the expos- 
ure of wrongs in distant places as long’ as any and 
every pretext is seized to discredit and defeat in their 
own city the candidate pledged to demand adequate 
yearly rentals for public franchises and to force street 
railways to pay their taxes. 

An ex-Governor, altho my personal and political 
friend, did not lift a finger in ‘‘a hopeless fight 
against organized and invincible capital.’’ The editor 

of a great daily said to me: ‘‘ Your platform is abso- 
lutely right, but it is useless to attempt such a battle, 
The octopus has too tight a grip upon the public’s 
streets”; and during the campaign that editor 
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Supported a candidate put forward by the leading 
street railway managers of the city. 

A millionaire manufacturer said: ‘‘I heartily 
indorse every plank in your platform,and I do not own 
a dollar of stocks or bonds in any corporation using a 
public franchise; yet I cannot support you. Why? 
Because I am associated with certain street railway 
men in large business enterprises, which would suffer 
should I antagonize my associates in their efforts to 
extend and perpetuate their ownership of the public’s 
streets,”’ 3 

Brother lawyers said to me: ‘‘ The experience of 
Glasgow and Toronto shows that your demands for 
St. Louis are right, but our professional success is at 
stake. The franchise-owning corporations, with their 
varied moneyed connections, are the sources of large 
legal fees. We sympathize with your principles, but 
we dare not take part in the battle.” 

A system which thus at one stroke despoils the 
public of millions of dollars of public property and 
emasculates governors, manufacturers, editors, law- 
yers and citizens generally of every vestige of politi- 
cal virility, is a system that may well be changed for 
the better, The franchises given away to street rail- 
way companies in St. Louis are worth $30,000,000; 
could even the most wasteful administration of a mu- 
nicipal system of street railways involve a greater 
loss than this? 

It is by no means certain but that, once a depart- 
ment of city government, the administration of street 
railways, like that of the post-office and of all 
branches of government that are daily and directly 
connected with the people, would be placed upon a 
business basis; and that even under our present 
‘«spoils’’ system the municipal administration of 
street railways would be conducted with such effi- 
ciency and economy as would favorably compare with 
street railways conducted by private management. 
But even tho this be not true, even tho absence of a 
national civil service system insured a political and 
not a business administration of municipal street 
railways, it is hardly probable that political favoritism, 
wasteful contracts and extravagant expenses of op- 
eration combined could result in the loss of as many 
millions of dollars as are lost to the public under the 
present system. A city commissioner of street rail- 
ways might be a thorough politician; he might ap- 
point motormen and conductors for political reasons; 
but inefficient service and a few accidents would 
arouse such public indignation that in addition to 
political qualifications the commissioner would 
speedily learn to also demand sobriety and ability of 
the city’s railway employés. The giving of a con- 
struction contract to some firm of political influence 
might increase the cost of building a road; but if it 
increased the cost twentyfold the public would not 
lose as much as it loses now when thirty-million-dol- 
lar franchises are given away for the utterly inade- 
quate yearly rental of $47,500. With private owner- 
ship abolished and public ownership established, city 
officials would no longer have the power to give away 
millions of public property. A supine people might 
continue to elect servants lacking in moral stamina 
and ready to prove the tools of powerful private cor- 
porations; but the most those tools could do would 
be to grant“a few contracts at excessive prices; and 
however flagrant they might prove in this line, 
the sums of which the public would be thus 
mulcted would be small in comparison with 
the millions of dollars of which they are being con- 
stantly despoiled under the present system. In 
abolishing the practice of permitting private corpora~ 
tions to monopolize public highways the provocation 

for forming corporations to make assaults upon the 
virtue of public officials will be removed; and, relieved 
of the hope of illicit favors and the dread of political 
extermination at the hands of street railway com- 
panies seeking franchises free of cost, city officials 
will find it easier to be honest. 

In Chicago the street railways pay to their owners 
1o to 18 per cent. on stock watered to several times 
the roads’ real value; but the amount of taxes paid 
into the city treasury by those same roads is less than 
the dog tax collected by Chicago, 

As long as private ownership of public streets 
means the forming of such powerful and corrupting 
corporations that citizens are made to pay more taxes 
on a few yellow dogs than are paid by street railway 
corporations monopolizing hundreds of miles of the 
people’s streets, something more than the cry ‘‘So~ 
cialism!’’ is needed to quiet the suggestion that 
municipalization of street railways might be a change 
for the better. 

St, Lovis, Mo, 
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Glasgow and Municipal Enterprise. 
BY JAMES PATON, 


Autor oF ‘* GLasGow: ITs MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATION AND 


ADMINISTRATION. 


THE nineteenth century dawned on Glasgow with 
a population of about eighty thousand; its close will 
see gathered in the city a number little short of a 
million. Not that the whole of this vast population 
will be under the direct municipal government of Glas- 
gow, with its dependencies and parasites spread in 
all directions beyond the present limits of the burgh. 
But over that extended area the municipal activities 
of the city in various ways extend; water supply, 
coal gas, tramway locomotion and subsidies for the 
upkeep of roads being provided by Glasgow to nearly 
a quarter of a million who are not subject to the 
rule of the city magistrates. 

For a parallel to this phenomenal urban growth we 
must look to the great cities of the United States; and 
the fact that Glasgow, in respect of rapidity of de- 
velopment, is similar to many American cities, gives 
point and interest to its municipal evolution. 

Glasgow, of course, has the advantages and the 
trammels of a history extending over many centuries 
of rooted traditions and of long-continued municipal 
experience; and the influx of population has by no 
means weakened the distinctive character, nor af- 
fected local patriotism or the continuity of Glasgow 
custom and tradition. 

A statement, as silly as it was baseless, some time 
ago obtained currency in the press, to the effect that 
no rates were this year to be levied in Glasgow. How 
this not altogether desirable condition was to be 
brought about was not explained. It was not asserted 
that public administration and public service were to 
cease for a period, yet these must be paid for. Asa 
matter of fact, it would be easy for the Town Council 
of Glasgow to abandon their rating powers; as a mat- 
ter of policy, the action would be most detrimental. 
Were the municipal authorities, for example, to levy 
for gas supply the not extravagant charge of 4s. 7d, 
per thousand feet consumed, as they did not thirty 
years ago, when they first assumed control over the 
gas industry, a revenue would be raised more than 
equal for all the purposes for which rates are at 
present imposed. But in things financial the Coun- 
cilors have been ruled by two very simple principles: 
Ist, to pay for what they get, and 2d, to get what 
they pay for. Simple and easily stated as are these 
principles, they have very far-reaching consequences, 
and they are at the foundation of all sound municipal 
finance. Paying for what they get implies that the 
obligations of the day have neither been anticipated 
by exactions from our ancestors, nor postponed to 
burden our successors. The getting what they pay 
for is yet more important. It checks and forbids 
needless and wasteful expenditure, and all corrupt 
appropriation of public funds. More particularly, it 
directs that all services rendered to the public shall 
be, as far as possible, paid for direct, and in due pro- 
portion to the service rendered. Thus the consumer 
of gas has the comfortable assurance that he is not in 
his gas bill called on to pay for the upkeep of a pub- 
lic park; and the man who takes a bawbee ride on a 
tramway car knows that he gets a fair half-penny 
worth of travel, and is not made surreptitiously to 
contribute toward the election of baths and wash 
houses, 

In the first part of the century the city was permit- 
ted to outgrow all its institutions, social and munici- 
pal, to an extent which was productive of lamentable 
and tragic consequences. Overcrowding, with its at- 
tendant train of filth, vice, crime, disease and deadly 
epidemic, worked frightful havoc, moral and physical, 
in the population; and Glasgow attained a bad emi- 

nence as one of the most insanitary cities in Europe. 
The second half of the century has been devoted to 
changing all that with results as marvelous as they 
are gratifying. Glasgow is now a normally healthy 
city, and its municipality is armed with ample power 
to maintain and add to the high standard of health 
and comfort which has been secured for the humblest 
citizen, 

In 1850 the water supply of the city was in the 
hands of two trading companies; illuminating gas was 
supplied by two rival companies; the cleansing of the 
streets was in the hands of a contractor. Tramways 
were not yet thought of, but when they came to be 
built the running of the cars was confided to a com- 
pany. These great enterprises are now owned, con- 
trolled and worked for the public good by the munic- 

ipality; and there are many minor public services, 
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now under direct municipal ownership and working, 
which formerly were either left to commercial enter- | 
prise or altogether neglected. 

The first of the natural monopolies wrested by the 
municipality from the companies’ grasp was the water 
supply. Previous to the beginning of the century the 
citizens were supplied from street wells, and it was not 
till 1806 that a public company was formed to supply 
water. Later on a second company began the same 
business; but the two ultimately amalgamated, and at 
a still more recent period a third, the Gorbals Com- 
pany, was formed to bring a supply from less tainted 
hill sources on the south of the city. At the point 
whence drinking water was drawn from the Clyde so 
late as 1860 the stream is now little better than an 
open sewer. Badly tainted as it then must have been, 
and imperfectly filtered, there is no doubt that the 
people were consuming diluted poison; and the high 
death rate, the choleraic diseases and frequent epi- 
demics are but too well accounted for. The lochs of 
distant Perthshire had been frequently suggested asa 
source of supply, and the old Glasgow Company had 
even obtained an Act of Parliament to bring water 
from Loch Lubnaig. That scheme, however, proved 
abortive; and in 1852 the Town Council adopted the 
momentous recommendation of one of its Councilors 
to the effect that it was ‘‘most desirable that the 
power of supplying the city with water should be 
vested in the magistrates and Town Council as a sep- 
arate trust for the benefit of the inhabitants rather 
than in any private company.’’ On this abstract res- 
olution practical action was quickly based. The va- 
rious sources of supply were examined by experts, and 
in the end Loch Katrine, which had been already fre- 
quently and powerfully recommended, was pitched 
upon. ‘‘Loch Katrine,” said Mr. Bateman, the en- 
gineer, ‘‘seems to stand alone in the field. No other 
source will meet all the requirements of the case.”’ 

A bill to buy up the water companies, and to empower 
the Town Council to bring water from Loch Katrine, 
was promoted in Parliament in 1854. It met the 
most determined and unscrupulous opposition, and in 
the end it was rejected on an allegation of the admi- 
ralty that a transfer of so much water from the Forth 
tothe Clyde basin would interfere with the navigation 
of the former river. With acquired experience the 
Town Council reintroduced their bill in the following 
year; and this time, bearing down all opposition, the 
Water Act was passed on the second of July, 1855. 
By its terms the Town Council obtained authority over 
a tract of about forty-eighty thousand acres of the most 
watery district in Scotiand, embracing the romantic 

but rainy region rendered classic by Sir Walter Scott 
in his ‘‘Lady of the Lake.’’ From Loch Katrine 
they were authorized to take not more than 50,000,- 
ooo gallons per day for consumption, and three other 
lakes were reserved as compensation stores for the 
River Teith, into which they became bound to pour 
a minimum of 40,509,000 gallons daily. 

Abundant it was supposed to be for many coming 
years; but the growth of the population, and espe- 
cially the increase in consumption for manufactur- 
ing purposes, rendered it necessary to increase the 
inflow to the maximum capacity of the aqueducts 
within ten years. 

This being done, it was found that the daily con- 
sumption and the limits of supply had come perilous- 
ly near alevel. In 1882 the daily consumption, at 51 
gallons per head, had reached 38,000,000; and Loch 
Katrine and the Gorbals together could not be de- 
pended on to yield more than 45,000,000 gallons per 
day. Clearly a necessity had arisen for providing for 
the not remote contingency of demand exceeding 
supply; and preliminary measures were undertaken 
with the view of securing a greatly enlarged inflow. 
Abundance of water was to be had from the Loch 
Katrine region, and in 1885 an Act was passed to 
secure the increased supply soon to be required. 
Briefly, the powers obtained under that Act enable 
the Corporation to increase the storage capacity 
of Loch Katrine from 5,620,000,000 to 9,850,000,000 
gallons, and to carry into that vast reservoir the 
storage of another lake, Loch Arklet, equal to 2,050,- 
000,000 gallons. The Act further sanctions the 
duplication of the works from the lake to the city: 
but the new aqueduct has a carrying capacity of 70,- 
000,000 gallons, while the second reservoir holds 
694,000,000 gallons. These works, now aimost com- 

_ pleted and already largely supplementing the sup- 
ply, will cost in all about 41,250,000 sterling; and 
this vast work will be finished without an additional 
farthing being levied from the ratepayers, The en- 
tire capital expenditure on Glasgow water, from 1854 
till now, remains under £3,090,000, 
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Under their Parliamentary powers the Water Com- 
missioners were restricted in the imposition of rates 
to a maximum of Is. per pound of rental on the south 
side of Glasgow; the maximum beyond borough 
bounds was %d. and only within the burghal area 
north of the Clyde was unlimited power of rating con- 
ceded. In that unrestricted area the charge during 
the first few years was %d. per pound of rental, the 
maximum rate being levied in the other districts. For 
two years, 1862-'64, the rate on the north side was 
raised to Kd. per pound; but from that time it has 
been steadily decreasing, till in 1890-’91 the domestic 
rate within the entire city was reduced to 6d. per 
pound. Without the city bounds the cost of supply 
has also been been substantially reduced. Beginning 
at 4d. per pound, it has gradually lowered till in 
1890-91 it came to 10d. per pound, at which it now 
stands. Even greater reductions have been made on 
the water charges by meter for manufacturing pur- 
poses, as well as for the supply of stables, cow houses, 
hotels, etc.; and it was worthy of note that from these 
sources the larger proportion of the revenue of the 
commissioners is derived. Out of a total revenue of 
£186,000, collected in 1895-96, £105,000 was derived 
from sources other than the domestic rate. 

The key to much of the striking success of Glasgow 
in its municipal undertakings is to be found in its 
water undertaking. It was the first great adventure 
of the town Council beyond the lines of strict burghal 
duty as laid down by medieval law and precedent. Its 
effects on the health of the people were immediate 
and striking; it greatly influenced the growth of the 
city, and in many ways it fostered industrial activity. 
For little more than a shilling per head per annum the 
inhabitants of Glasgow enjoy a practically unlimited 
supply of the purest water in the world. The rate 
bears lightly on the community, and enables the 
Town Council to undertake many works of public 
utility and advantage which could not be faced by 
more heavily taxed cities. 

In the first flush of their success with the water 
supply the Town Council attacked the monopoly, 
which in the fifties was held by two rival trading com- 
panies. The gas supply had from the beginning been 
a subject of public dissatisfaction. In 1857 an oppor- 
tunity occurred of securing for the city the control 
of the gas industry; but the occasion was allowed to 
slip away unimproved. For twelve years more the 
public continued to grin and bear what they consid- 
ered the oppression of the companies; and relief only 
came when, in 1869, the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Act was passed. Under this statute the Corporation 
entered on possession of the monopoly of the sale of 
illuminating gas within the city. The companies were 
compensated with perpetual annuities equal to 9 per 
cent. on £300,000 of Io percent. maximum dividend 
stock, and £6, 15s. on £115,000 of stock, which car- 
ried a maximum dividend of 7% percent. 

During the last ten years of the companies’ exist- 
ence the price of gas varied £4, 2d., to 5s. per thou- 
sand feet, subject to certain discounts to large con- 
sumers. In the last year of their activity the com- 
pany disposed of 1,206,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
ln the hands of the Corporation the price of gas has 
gone almost steadily down, till now it is sold to the 
public at 2s. 2@ per thousand feet. Meantime, in 
twenty-five years the consumption has risen from 
I,206,000,000 to 4,525,000,000 cubic feet; and the 
revenue has increased, notwithstanding the reduction 
in price, from £235,000 to £605,000. This enormous 
expansion of the gas,industry, and the equally remark- 
able reduction in price, which saves the inhabitants 
of Glasgow more than half a million yearly are not 
to be credited to Corporation management alone. In 
the interim the price of coal has fallen about one- 
third, and greatly enhanced prices are obtained for 
gas tar and other collateral products. But when all 
issaid and done, the results yield triumphant testi- 
mony to the efficiency and success of Corporation 
management of the gas manufacture. 

On the Corporation tramways of Glasgow to this 
moment the motive power of the car is the primitive 
horse; but much has been heard, through Council 
deputations and otherwise, of the haulage on Ameri- 
can lines; and the Tramway Committee have actually 
begged the Town Council to allow them to install the 
trolley system of electric propulsion on a branch 
three miles in length. The tramways of Glasgow 
were constructed under an Act of Parliament ob- 
tainedin 1870. The Town Council elected to build 
the lines and to lease their working to a company; 
and accordingly the Glasgow Tramway and Omnibus 
Company was formed and became lease holders for a 
period of twenty-three years from the first of July, 
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1871. It cannot be said that the arrangement worked 
to the satisfaction of any of the three parties con- 
cerned. The Tramway Committee of the Town 
Council and the directors of the Tramway Company 
were continually at loggerheads, while the public 
liked neither the service nor the servants they got. 
When, five years before the expiring of the company’s 


. lease, negotiations were opened for a renewal, it was 


found that the views of the Council and those of the 
company were widely divergent, and sufficient give 
and take was not forthcoming to bring the contracting 
parties in line. In the end the Council resolved to 
take the working of the lines into their own hands; 
and to carry out that resolution the Tramway Commit- 
tee proceeded to erect stables, sheds and other‘offices, 
to purchase horses, and to get cars built, in order to 
begin business on the first of July, 1894. Similarly 
the Tramway Company prepared for a deadly strifg- 
gle with the Corporation. They resolved to put a 
full service of well-equipped omnibuses on every 
tramway route; and as a preliminary advertisement, 
several handsome turn-outs were placed on the princi- 
pal routes, and the public were, as far as possible, 
encouraged to use these as against the cars. 

Duly on the first of July, 1894, the fight began; 
but from the first day it was a hollow affair. The 
Corporation service was inaugurated under considera- 
ble Gisadvantage, with untried horses and inexpe- 
rienced men. On the first day 108 two-horse cars 
were placed on the streets, and to ‘‘nurse’’ these the 
company turned 175 three-horse omnibuses; but in a 
very pronounced manner the public preferred to 
travel in their own carriages. By degrees the com- 
petition waned, and the Town Council were left in 
undisputed possession of the streets. Improvements 
and extensions of the service were quickly introduced, 
but that which affected the traveling public most 
closely was the substantial reduction in fares. Half- 
penny fares, available for distances of at least half a 
mile, were introduced; over three of these half-penny 
stages the fare was fixed at a penny, so that in many 
instances a journey of more than two miles costs only 
the latter modest sum. The practical outcome of 
these modifications is that traveling now costs only 
one-half what it did under the companies’ régime. 

At the termination of the lease the Corporation had 
expended £345,000 on thirty-five miles of double 
tracks. ‘In reduction of this sum £201,500 had been 
paid by the company, bringing the capital account 
down to £143,500. Other payments by the company 
in the name of interest, mileage, renewal fund, sink- 
ing fund, etc., amounted to £286,000. In 1896 the 
capital account of the Corporation tramways stood at 
£583,000, of which the principal items were: Perma- 
nent way, £172,000; buildings, £185,000, 4,100 
horses, £119,000, and rolling stocks, £50,000. In the 
first complete year of Corporation working, ended the 
thirty-first of May, 1896, the mileage run was 6,932,- 
ooo miles, the passengers carried numbered 86, 462,000, 
and the receipts were £334,000; the working expenses 
were £251,000, leaving a substantial balance of £83,- 
ooo. After allowing for interest, sinking fund, re- 
newal fund, depreciation, etc., and paying £9,000 to 
the Common Good Fund of the city, there remained 
nearly £17,000, which may be looked on as a reserve 
for contingencies. 

Many other undertakings of smaller of magnitude 
have during these fifty years engaged the energies of 
the city fathers of Glasgow; but these great and con- 
spicuously successful works must suffice for examples 
of the enterprise which has given Glasgow, with jus- 
tice, the reputation of one of the best administered 
cities in the world. 


G.ascow, ScoTLAND. 


State Ownership in Australasia. 


SOME NOVEL EXPERIMENTS AND THEIR RE- 
SULTS. 


BY WILLIAM EPPS, 
Secretary AUSTRALASIAN NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


PROBABLY Australasia may claim the distinction, 
if such it be, of being the venue of some of the most 
remarkable social and political experiments of recent 
times. During the last half-decade at least the 
tendency in the majority of the colonies has been 
toward a restriction of the liberty of the individual, 
and the interference by thé State in matters which, 
in the experience of most nations, are left to the 
individual. By this it is not to be inferred that this 
tendency is one of recent growth. As a matter of 
fact, we have been for the last forty years trenching 
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on ground which elsewhere, except in a very few 
cases, has not yet been more than picked at. Almost 
from th@inception of the system of local self-govern- 
ment which was granted to some of these colonies by 
Great Britain in the fifties, the Governments have 
marked out a line of conduct for themselves, highly 
experimental, yet possibly justified at the outset by 
our conditions and surroundings. It has to be borne 
in mind, in considering this subject, that Austral- 
asia is one of the outposts of civilization, that it is 
situated many thousands of miles from any of the 
great communities of the old world of Europe and 
the newer world of America, that its population is 
essentially still but infinitesimal by comparison with 
its immense area, and not likely to increase by leaps 
and bounds; and that our statesmen in our earlier 
days were faced by problems which had not occurred 
elsewhere, and which required novel treatment, 

It has to be considered, in dealing with our social 
conditions, that at the time we emerged from our 
chrysalis stage, about 1856, and were raised from the 
position of crown colonies to sovereign States, almost 
absolutely self-governing, our population was consid- 
erably less than a million, spread over an area almost 
as great as that of Europe or the United States of 
America. It had certainly, owing to the discovery of 
gold, almost doubled itself within five years; and this 
impetus, doubtless, had much to do with the first 
breaking away from conventional methods. But we 
had a mere handful of people, occupying some three 
millions of square miles, with scarcely any established 
industries except pastoral and agricultural pursuits, 
which were carried on in a perfunctory manner over 
confined limits. Gold mining had already begun to 
prove less remunerative and attractive, and this 
threw into the towns large numbers of the population 
for whom there was no employment. Here, then, 
was a problem for the nation builders who had just 
accepted the responsibility of governing themselves. 
How was employment to be provided for the idle 
thousands? The various Governments each had in 
their possession many millions of acres of land, much 
of it fit for comparatively close settlement, tho then 
only sparsely occupied for grazing. The people must 
be got on to this land; but it would be useless 
to put them there unless there was a market for 
their produce. The only market for any produce 
beyond that required for local consumption 
must be the great centers ofthe Old World, and it 
was necessary to get the produce to the ports before 
it could be conveyed further. It was evident that a 
system of carting for hundreds of miles was too expen- 
sive, and attention was naturally turned to the con- 
struction of railways, then undergoing rapid develop- 
ment in the older countries. 

The question of private as against State proprieta- 
ries was raised at the outset, and the contest was 
sharply decided.’ Prior to 1855 two companies had 
essayed the construction of short lines in New South 
Wales, and one or two had been constructed in Vic- 
toria, but those in New South Wales proved hopeless 
financial speculations, and the others were not much 
more successful. In New South Wales the Govern- 
ment had practically to step in and take them over or 


see the lines abandoned, and having taken the former — 


step it had a straightforward course for the future. 
The Government control proved more effective than 
the private system, owing to the difficulties then en- 
countered under the latter, and the people readily 
assimilated themselves to the idea of a State system of 
railways. From that period the State in the senior 
colony became and has remained the sole railway pro- 
prietor, with the exception of four small local lines; 
and in the other colonies, where private enterprise 
had taken the initiative, the State subsequently stepped 
in, and, taking over existing lines, gradually assumed 
almost the entire control. Thus at the present time 
the seven colonies own between them some 14,000 
miles of line—two colonies, Victoria and Queensland, 
having no private lines--while only some 900 miles 
are in private hands, of which nearly 600 miles are 
situated in Western Australia. In this colony, owing 
to its natural conditions and small population, the 
State could not take the risk, and gave to private 
proprietaries large areas of land in return for the con- 
struction of railways, which there is no doubt will 
ultimately pass into the hands of the State. 

The same difficulties which had occurred in the 
case of the railways stood in the way of private enter- 
prise entering into the proprietary of the telegraphs, 
which were first established almost at the same time, 
and the Government appears to have taken charge of 
them from the outset. These two great services, the 
railways and telegraphs—the postal system had from 
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the first been directed by the State—were for many 
years the only examples of governmental interference 
with private enterprise, or of State speculation, as it 
were. AsI have endeavored to show, a lack of the 
necessary capital or of speculative boldness on the part 
of individuals, forced the hands of the State. It had 
to step in to meet a palpable want, which, for the 
time, private enterprise proved incapable of filling. 

It will be seen that in the early days there were 
fairly sound reasons for the intervention of the State 
in matters of private concern, or such as may be gen- 
erally conceived to be of that character. These rep- 
resent what may be termed the possibly legitimate 
examples of State interference, such as railways, post 
and telegraphs, education, harbors, water supply and 
sewerage (in large cities), irrigation and water conser- 
vation. 

Without a doubt the railways are our grand experi- 
ment. Has the experiment proved a success? This 
is a difficult question to answer. 

The average cost per mile of construction for the 
12,843 miles in operation is £9,786, the highest aver- 
age being £14,461, in New South Wales, and the low- 
est £3,804, in Western Australia. This average com- 
pares favorably with the cost of construction else- 
where, being almost the same as that in Argentina, 
and lower than the averages in the United States 
(£11,343) or Canada (£11,732). The average interest 
payable on capital expenditure is 3.90 per cent., and 
the average interest returned for last year was 2.98, 
or nearly 1 per cent. (over £1,000,000 per annum) to 
the bad. Yet this average is higher than in some 
previous years, owing to the sudden development of 
Western Australia through its mining boom, as only 
two years ago the railways of that colony, instead of 
paying 5.44 per cent. on the cost of construction only 
paid 0.79. This, of course, lowered the general aver- 
age profits and increased the loss on capital invested 
still further. 

As a financial speculation, the railways have not 
been a success. The average percentage returned 
upon capital invested is considerably lower than the 
averages in Great Britain the United States and Eu- 
ropean countries, where the lines are privately owned. 
It has also to be borne in mind that here there is no 
competition, that charges need not be subject to any 
arbitrary restrictions, while the State is able to feed 
its own railways in various ways. The curse of the 
whole system is the political control. So far as the 
actual management of the existing lines is concerned, 
it is in some colonies gradually being placed in the 
hands of experts with European experience, who are 
expected to make the lines pay the interest on cost of 
construction as nearly as possible consistent wich 
public convenience. Where these menare given the 
fullest powers, and are the most independent of poli- 
ticians, as in New South Wales, the results are by 
far the most satisfactory. 

But the control of the railways affords Ministers 
and their partisans a great political lever, which they 
are fain to keep a grip of, and in two colonies (New 
Zealand and South Australia), the independent sys- 
tem has recently been abandoned for one of partial 
political control. It is a curious fact that contempo- 
raneously with this change there has been a retro- 
gression in the conduct of the lines which have paid 
a smaller profit. The great drawback to the financial 
success of our whole system of State railways lies in 
the fact that they are not constructed at the com- 
mencement on a sound basis. Parliament, and not 
those who are responsible for the return of a profit on 
the working of the lines, decides which lines shall be 
constructed. Consequently, we have an almost con- 
tinuous system of log rolling and political chicanery in 
connection with railway construction; and it is noto- 
rious in every colony that certain lines have been made 
purely to please certain politicians, whose support has 
thus been bought. Of course in the main the great 
trunk lines were needed, but many cases can be men- 
tioned in which lines should never have been laid, 
and which were never warranted by the probable 
traffic. For instance, I have before mea list of lines 
in New South Wales, recommended for construction 
by a Parliamentary Committee specially appointed 
for the purpose, which have so far shown an annual 
aggregate loss of £51,000 per annum, which amount, 
of course, isa drag on other lines. In Queensland 
there are sixteen out of thirty lines and branches 
which show total working expenses higher than re- 
ceipts, and in three cases the expenses are 262, 295 
and 432 per cent. of earnings respectively. 

Last year in Victoria, the Premierstated that the rail- 
ways were losing £1,300 a day,and that there were cer- 
tain lines upon which there is an annual loss of £350,- 
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000, and that, notwithstanding the fact that altogether 
the State was paid £7,000,000 out of the consolidated 
revenue to assist the railways, they have gone to the 
- bad £120,000 in six years. The South Australian 
Railway Commission stated in 1895 that, during the 
preceding six years, the railways of the five leading 
colonies had shown an absolute loss of £6,115,970. I 
need give no further data, tho plenty is available, to 
show that as business investments purely our State 
railways are not a success. At the same time it has 
to be borne in mind, as previously pointed out, that 
the State assets in other directions are served by the 
State railways, and that, if the people obtain advan- 
tages from the operations of the latter for which they 
do not pay directly by high charges, etc., they make 
up for it by way of taxation, which is needed to cover 
deficiencies. Indeed, it is difficult to dissociate the 
political element from the business aspect, which is 
the only one guiding individuals or companies in the 
management of their lines, 

What has been written upon the subject of the 
railways applies to a great extent to the other great 
revenue-producing or speculative departments of the 
various colonies. The public make demands for cer- 
tain benefits or concessions, and these are frequently 
granted without regard to the probable profits or 
losses likely to accrue. For example, the post and 
telegraphs. While there isa system of reciprocity 
between the colonies in the matter of both postal and 
telegraphic rates, which are practically identical as 
between them all, each colony has its own internal 
system, and there is only an approximate similarity 
between them. Some colonies appear to regard their 
postal and telegraphic systems as purely business 
undertakings, to be made to pay if possible, while in 
others—as, for instance, New South Wales, where 
newspapers printed in the colony are carried free to 
any part of the colony—what may be termed the 
public fancy is largely studied. 

In each colony the land telegraphs and telephones 
are worked entirely by the State, and generally speak- 
ing, they are said to pay expenses. The telephones 
are only a comparatively recent acquisition, and they 
are so intermixed with the telegraphs that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain exactly whether they pay interest on 
the cost of construction after meeting working ex- 
penses. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
question of the payment of interest on borrowed 
money does not appear to be considered inthe ex- 
penditure upon either telegraphs or telephones. The 
public finances generally provide for one lump sum 
annually (approximately £8,500,000) for interest on 
borrowed money, the interest charge being only con- 
sidered in connection with the expenditure upon rail- 
ways. The total loan expenditure on works for reve- 
nue-producing services to date, throughout Australa- 
sia, has been £151,875,000, of which £128,000,000 has 
been expended upon railways, £19,959,000 upon water 
supply and sewerage works, and £3,718,741 upon 
electric telegraphs. A further sum of £54,500,000 
has been borrowed for expenditure on works for other 
services not specified, part of which has been spent 
upon wharfs and other works of a partly speculative 
character. Of the expenditure upon the latter it 
may be said that they are, toa great extent, of the 
same Character as railways, and may be classed with 
them. Thereturn in most cases at present will not 
probably pay interest upon cost of construction; 
but there is the prospect of the receipts increasing 
with the increase of population, and without any 
great increase of the original outlay. This specially 
applies to water and sewage works, and harbors and 
wharfs, 

So far irrigation direct by the State has not been 
undertaken in any colony; but in Victoria the State 
has advanced nearly £1,500,000 of borrowed money to 
water trusts, for the purpose of supplying water for 
irrigation in outlying districts. The trusts represent 
different local municipal bodies, and are responsible 
for the payment of interest to the Government upon 
the money borrowed. This interest should be raised 
by rates on affected districts. But, so far as can be 
gathered, it appears that the whole scheme has been 
pretty well a hopeless failure. Only some 30,000 
acres have been irrigated, and the amount due for in- 
terest is greatly in arrear, and hardly likely ever to 
be paid. To all intents and purposes, therefore, this 
is a State experiment, and it goes to show, after com- 
parison with the results in California, that the peo- 
ple to be benefited are the proper people to carry out 
irrigation works, and that the State should go no 
further than the control of riparian rights, etc. What- 
ever may be said of other schemes involving Staté in- 
terference with private enterprise, there can be no 
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doubt that in this case the result in every way shows 
adversely to the system. 

I have now given, as far as possible in the short 

space at command, a summary of the conditions with 
respect to the great experiments which have been 
made in Australasia. There are such diverse condi- 
tions in the different colonies that it is difficult to ap- 
proximate them in one sweeping assertion as to their 
success or failure. In either case the decision must 
be a relative one. In some colonies the interference 
by the State in matters of business—which these un- 
dertakings virtually are—has proved an egregious 
failure. This may be stated to be the case chiefly 
where political control has been retained. But the 
results as to the New South Wales railway system go 
to show that, when thoroughly trained and qualified 
men are placed in charge of these operations, with 
whom the State does not interfere, they may be made 
to succeed from a financial aspect. But this does not 
necessarily infer that they would succeed as well as 
private enterprise could make them. There is 
at present no competition, or possibility of com- 
petition between railway lines, telegraph, etc.;and it 
is very probable that, given liberty to individuals to 
compete under certain restrictions, they would give 
the public better results, z.c., equal facilities of transit, 
etc., at lowercharges. Certainly, while we have no 
great cause to complain of the quality of our services 
when the population is considered, the charges for 
railway carriage are pretty high. The possibility of 
what right happen under other conditions is in the 
main aspeculation. We have only one really satis- 
factory example of a railway owned by private indi- 
viduals running alongside State lines. That is the 
Manawatu railway,in New Zealand. It is aline eighty- 
four miles in length, and was constructed on the land 
grant system. Thecost of construction was £769,- 
ooo, and during 1895 the revenue amounted to 
£91,986, while the working expenses totaled £42,437, 
which is equivalent to 46.13 per cent. of revenue. This 
result compares very favorably with that on the State 
lines, on which the average percentage of expendi- 
ture to revenue is 63.51; and as this line is perhaps 
the best worked and equipped in the colony, and pays 
a much higher interest on capital cost, it may reason- 
ably be said that the system of State railways suffers 
by comparison. 

But however successful the system may have been 
in some respects—and it must be confessed that to 
some extent we have benefited as communities by 
the State stepping in and taking risks which would 
not, at the time, be taken by private individuals— 
there is a positive curse about our system of State in- 
terference in its tendency to bureaucracy. This is 
manifest in several ways. Thus we find that ithas a 
most baneful effect on the national life of the people 
by making them look for everything to the State. 
In our early days our pioneer colonists showed a 
grand self-reliance, and tried to do everything for 
themselves. Indeed, the State then was not, for finan- 
cial reasgns, able to do much. But the enervat- 
ing tendency of dependence on the central Govern- 
ment is now extending rapidly, and centralization is 
a burning evil and one which may yet bring us to the 
low depths. I fear it will. There is another grave 
danger about the system which is now manifesting 
itself. That is the fact that the servants ofthe State 
are very rapidly becoming its masters. They are a 
steadily increasing proportion. of our total popula- 
tion; and when I mention that in New South Wales, 
with atotal population of, roughly, a million and a 
quarter, there are nearly 37,000 people in the employ 
of the State, or about one man in every ten is in its 
service, it will be seen where we are drifting to. 
These 37,000 people have the franchise equally with 
others, and they are a political force which must 
be reckoned with. Politicians approach with trepida- 
tion or avoid any scheine for retrenchment or greater 
economy, because their support would mark them out 
for opposition; and the patronage of the Service, which 
has hitherto been in the hands of Ministers, has been 
a most dangerous weapon, which has had a constant 
and growing tendency to nepotism. Perhaps one ex- 
ample of how the Civil Service becomes an element 
of political engineering is afforded by South Austra- 
lia. Inarecent address delivered in Sydney, a Mr. 
Moulden, a most reputable South Australian citizen 
and ex-Attorney-General of the colony, is reported to 
have said: | 

‘*One of the most effective means of socialistic prop- 
aganda in South Australia was the Railway Employés’ 
organization. It was the medium of disseminating 
socialistic literature and holding meetings, or trying 
to break up opposition meetings; and the Premier gave 
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its members such latitude that they even obtained leave 
of absence to enable them to contest seats in Parlia- 
ment, and were reinstated if unsuccessful.”’ 


This shows whither we are trending. 


Sypney, New Sout Wa gs, 


How Municipal Ownership Succeeds. 
TESTIMONY FROM A SCORE OF CITIES. 





BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES DE KAY, 


Unirep Srates Consut-GeneRAL aT BeRLin. 


A NOTABLY well-governed and economical town, thé 
city of Berlin, in the year 1896-1897 raised about 
168,000,000 marks by tax on improved real estate; by 
licenses from shops, pedlers, etc.; by tax of corpora- 
tions, railways, malt for beer, building properties and 
dog tax, and from other sources, 

The gas works run by the city in friendly rivalry 
with the older English gas company showed a surplus 
last year of 3,500,000 marks; the water works, sup- 
plied from the Tegel Lake tothe northwest of the 
city and the Miigge! Lake to the southeast, both en- 
largements of the river Spree, showed a profit of 1, 352,- 
ooo marks. Water meters are affixed to the houses, 
and the owner pays a fixed rate for water used. The 
city slaughter house, where all animals must be killed 
and all meat must undergo microscopic inspection, 
showed a surplus of 350,000 marks, 

Berlin has a fine system of sewers and drains, and 
owns large properties on the outskirts, into which 
the sewage is pumped. The land is sandy and poor; 
but vegetables of a size, fruit and good grass 
crops are raised. It costs to pursue this system of 
Rieselgiiter (itrigation’ properties) some 4,360,000 
marks annually,.and so far the income has never 
reached the costs by 200,000 marks annually; butina 
few years the growth of the city will make the land so 
valuable that the original costs will be more than re- 
paid. Berlin’s many markets bring in 2,583,000 marks 
annually tothe city, but any surplus over outlays is ap- 

plied to lowering rents of shops and stands. The 
city pays out*for its police, which belongs to the 
Crown and is under the command of the King 
through the President of the Mark of Brandenburg, a 
fixed sum per citizen—namely, two marks and a half, 
Potsdam pays one mark, sixty pfennigs; Charlotten- 
burg, 1.40; Cassel, 1.20; compared to the neighbor 
towns, Potsdam and Charlottenburg, the Berlin rate 
for police protection is high, 

About 18,000,000 marks is spent in poor relief, chari- 
table institutions, hospitals, etc. Every house in Ber- 
lin must be insured in the municipal Fire Insurance 


Company. The income is 2,182,000 marks, which is 
spent thus: 
Marks 
CHU BV BLOG TER oo 8 cise ss Sics cede cccnasees 1,300,000 
Outlays for fire department............... 690,000 
ee gg Serre 105,600 
Outlays for salaries and offices........... 86,400 
DRGGGadelcascosanenesscesauesien Nes - 
2,182,000 


Any surplus is applied to reduction of premiums. 

The street railways, horse and electric, are practi- 
cally monopolized by the Great Berlin Horsecar Com- 
pany, which has a contract running till 1911, when the 
city may take over the plant ata valuation. The com- 
pany pays 2,100,000 marks per annum. Berlin paves 
the streets (it has over thirty miles of fine asphalt and 
stone pavements),and, spends 6,000,000 marks annual- 
ly,which the property owners have to pay back. Since 
1872, when Berlin began to sewer, pave, clean and 
widen streets, the public cleanliness has improved mar- 
velously, and the former high death rate has steadily 
decreased, until now the city is one of the cleanest, 
sweetest-smelling and healthiest of its size in the 
world. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


BY HERBERT BRAMBY, TOWN CLERK. 

I am directed by the Mayor of Sheffield (His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk) to forward to you the following 
particulars with regard to the municipal enterprises 
of the Corporation of this city. 

The Corporation constructed about ten miles of 
double lines of tramways in 1872—'75, in pursuance of 
powers conferred upon them by ‘‘ The Sheffield Tram- 
ways Act, 1872,’’ and ontheir completion leased the 
same for a term of twenty-one years to the Sheffield 
Tramway Company in pursuance of the Act. 

The lease expired on the tenth day of July, 1896, 
and the Corporation refused to renew the same, and 
applied to Parliament for powers to work the lines 
themselves for the benefit of the ratepayers, and 
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1871. It cannot be said that the arrangement worked 
to the satisfaction of any of the three parties con- 
cerned. The Tramway Committee of the Town 
Council and the directors of the Tramway Company 
were continually at loggerheads, while the public 
liked neither the service nor the servants they got. 
When, five years before the expiring of the company’s 
lease, negotiations were opened for a renewal, it was 
found that the views of the Council and those of the 
company were widely divergent, and sufficient give 
and take was not forthcoming to bring the contracting 
parties in line. In the end the Council resolved to 
take the working of the lines into their own hands; 
and to carry out that resolution the Tramway Commit- 
tee proceeded to erect stables, sheds and other offices, 
to purchase horses, and to get cars built, in order to 
begin business on the first of July, 1894. Similarly 
the Tramway Company prepared for a deadly strug- 
gle with the Corporation. They resolved to put a 
full service of well-equipped omnibuses on every 
tramway route; and as a preliminary advertisement, 
several handsome turn-outs were placed on the princi- 
pal routes, and the public were, as far as possible, 
encouraged to use these as against the cars. 

Duly on the first of July, 1894, the fight began; 
but from the first day it was a hollow affair. The 
Corporation service was inaugurated under considera- 
ble disadvantage, with untried horses and inexpe- 
rienced men. On the first day 108 two-horse cars 
were placed on the streets, and to ‘‘nurse’’ these the 
company turned 175 three-horse omnibuses; but ina 
very pronounced manner the public preferred to 
travel in their own carriages. By degrees the com- 
petition waned, and the Town Council were left in 
undisputed possession of the streets. Improvements 
and extensions of the service were quickly introduced, 
but that which affected the traveling public most 
closely was the substantial reduction in fares. Half- 
penny fares, available for distances of at least half a 
mile, were introduced; over three of these half-penny 
stages the fare was fixed at a penny, so that in many 
instances a journey of more than two miles costs only 
the latter modest sum. The practical outcome of 
these modifications is that traveling now costs only 
one-half what it did under the companies’ régime. 

At the termination of the lease the Corporation had 
expended £345,000 on thirty-five miles of double 
tracks. In reduction of this sum £201,500 had been 
paid by the company, bringing the capital account 
down to £143,500. Other payments by the company 
in the name of interest, mileage, renewal fund, sink- 
ing fund, etc., amounted to £286,000. In 1896 the 
capital account of the Corporation tramways stood at 
£583,000, of which the principal items were: Perma- 
nent way, £172,000; buildings, £185,000, 4,100 
horses, £119,000, and rolling stocks, £50,000. In the 
first complete year of Corporation working, ended the 
thirty-first of May, 1896, the mileage run was 6,932,- 
000 miles, the passengers carried numbered 86, 462,000, 
and the receipts were £334,000; the working expenses 
were £251,000, leaving a substantial balance of £83,- 
ooo. After allowing for interest, sinking fund, re- 
newal fund, depreciation, etc., and paying {£9,000 to 
the Common Good Fund of the city, there remained 
nearly £17,000, which may be looked on as a reserve 
for contingencies. 

Many other undertakings of smaller of magnitude 
have during these fifty years engaged the energies of 
the city fathers of Glasgow; but these great and con- 
spicuously successful works must suffice for examples 
of the enterprise which has given Glasgow, with jus- 
tice, the reputation of one of the best administered 
cities in the world. 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 





State Ownership in Australasia. 


SOME NOVEL EXPERIMENTS AND THEIR RE- 
SULTS. 


BY WILLIAM EPPS, 
SECRETARY AUSTRALASIAN NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


PROBABLY Australasia may claim the distinction, 
if such it be, of being the venue of some of the most 
remarkable social and political experiments of recent 
times. During the last half-decade at least the 
tendency in the majority of the colonies has been 
toward a restriction of the liberty of the individual, 
and the interference by the State in matters which, 
in the experience of most nations, are left to the 
individual. By this it is not to be inferred that this 
tendency is one of recent growth. As a matter of 
fact, we have been for the last forty years trenching 
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on ground which elsewhere, except in a very few 
cases, has not yet been more than picked at. Almost 
from the inception of the system of local self-govern- 
ment which was granted to some of these colonies by 
Great Britain in the fifties, the Governments have 
marked out a line of conduct for themselves, highly 
experimental, yet possibly justified at the outset by 
our conditions and surroundings. It has to be borne 
in mind, in considering this subject, that Austral- 
asia is one of the outposts of civilization, that it is 
situated many thousands of miles from any of the 
great communities of the old world of Europe and 
the newer world of America, that its population is 
essentially still but infinitesimal by comparison with 
its immense area, and not likely to increase by leaps 
and bounds; and that our statesmen in our earlier 
days were faced by problems which had not occurred 
elsewhere, and which required novel treatment. 

It has to be considered, in dealing with our social 
conditions, that at the time we emerged from our 
chrysalis stage, about 1856, and were raised from the 
position of crown colonies to sovereign States, almost 
absolutely self-governing, our population was consid- 
erably less than a million, spread over an area almost 
as great as that of Europe or the United States of 
America. It had certainly, owing to the discovery of 
gold, almost doubled itself within five years; and this 
impetus, doubtless, had much to do with the first 
breaking away from conventional methods. But we 
had a mere handful of people, occupying some three 
millions of square miles, with scarcely any established 
industries except pastoral and agricultural pursuits, 
which were carried on in a perfunctory manner over 
confined limits. Gold mining had already begun to 
prove less remunerative and attractive, and this 
threw into the towns large numbers of the population 
for whom there was no employment. Here, then, 
was a problem for the nation builders who had just 
accepted the responsibility of governing themselves. 
How was employment to be provided for the idle 
thousands? The various Governments each had in 
their possession many millions of acres of land, much 
of it fit for comparatively close settlement, tho then 
only sparsely occupied for grazing. The people must 
be got on to this land; but it would be useless 
to put them there unless there was a market for 
their produce. The only market for any produce 
beyond that required for local consumption 
must be the great centers ofthe Old World, and it 
was necessary to get the produce to the ports before 
it could be conveyed further. It was evident that a 
system of carting for hundreds of miles was too expen- 
sive, and attention was naturally turned to the con- 
struction of railways, then undergoing rapid develop- 
ment in the older countries. 

The question of private as against State proprieta- 
ries was raised at the outset, and the contest was 
sharply decided. Prior to 1855 two companies had 
essayed the construction of short lines in New South 
Wales, and one or two had been constructed in Vic- 
toria, but those in New South Wales proved hopeless 
financial speculations, and the others were not much 
more successful. In New South Wales the Govern- 
ment had practically to step in and take them over or 
see the lines abandoned, and having taken the former 
step it had a straightforward course for the future. 
The Government control proved more effective than 
the private system, owing to the difficulties then en- 
countered under the latter, and the people readily 
assimilated themselves to the idea of a State system of 
railways. From that period the State in the senior 
colony became and has remained the sole railway pro- 
prietor, with the exception of four small local lines; 
and inthe other colonies, where private enterprise 
had taken the initiative, the State subsequently stepped 
in, and, taking over existing lines, gradually assumed 
almost the entire control. Thus at the present time 
the seven colonies own between them some 14,000 
miles of line—two colonies, Victoria and Queensland, 
having no private lines--while only some goo miles 
are in private hands, of which nearly 600 miles are 
situated in Western Australia. In this colony, owing 
to its natural conditions and small population, the 
State could not take the risk, and gave to private 
proprietaries large areas of land in return for the con- 
struction of railways, which there is no doubt will 
ultimately pass into the hands of the State. 

The same difficulties which had occurred in the 
case of the railways stood in the way of private enter- 
prise entering into the proprietary of the telegraphs, 
which were first established almost at the same time, 
and the Government appears to have taken charge of 
them from the outset. These two great services, the 
railways and telegraphs—the postal system had from 
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the first been directed by the State—were for many 
years the only examples of governmental interference 
with private enterprise, or of State speculation, as it 
were. AsI have endeavored to show, a lack of the 
necessary capital or of speculative boldness on the part 
of individuals, forced the hands of the State. It had 
to step in to meet a palpable want, which, for the 
time, private enterprise proved incapable of filling. 

It will be seen that in the early days there were 
fairly sound reasons for the intervention of the State 
in matters of private concern, or such as may be gen- 
erally conceived to be of that character. These rep- 
resent what may be termed the possibly legitimate 
examples of State interference, such as railways, post 
and telegraphs, education, harbors, water supply and 
sewerage (in large cities), irrigation and water conser- 
vation. 

Without a doubt the railways are our grand experi- 
ment. Has the experiment proved a success? This 
is a difficult question to answer. 

The average cost per mile of construction for the 
12,843 miles in operation is £9,786, the highest aver- 
age being £14,461, in New South Wales, and the low- 
est £3,804, in Western Australia. This average com- 
pares favorably with the cost of construction else- 
where, being almost the same as that in Argentina, 
and lower than the averages in the United States 
(411,343) or Canada (£11,732). The average interest 
payable on capital expenditure is 3.90 per cent., and 
the average interest returned for last year was 2.98, 
or nearly 1 per cent. (over £1,000,000 per annum) to 
the bad. Yet this average is higher than in some 
previous years, owing to the sudden development of 
Western Australia through its mining boom, as only 
two vears ago the railways of that colony, instead of 
paying 5.44 per cent. on the cost of construction only 
paid 0.79. This, of course, lowered the general aver- 
age profits and increased the loss on capital invested 
still further. 

As a financial speculation, the railways have not 
been a success. The average percentage returned 
upon capital invested is considerably lower than the 
averages in Great Britain the United States and Eu- 
ropean countries, where the lines are privately owned. 
It has also to be borne in mind that here there is no 
competition, that charges need not be subject to any 
arbitrary restrictions, while the State is able to feed 
its own railways in various ways. The curse of the 
whole system is the political control. So far as the 
actual management of the existing lines is concerned, 
it is in some colonies gradually being placed in the 
hands of experts with European experience, who are 
expected to make the lines pay the interest on cost of 
construction as nearly as possible consistent wich 
public convenience. Where these menare given the 
fullest powers, and are the most independent of poli- 
ticians, as in New South Wales, the results are by 
far the most satisfactory. 

But the control of the railways affords Ministers 
and their partisans a great political lever, which they 
are fain to keep a grip of, and in two colonies (New 
Zealand and South Australia), the independent sys- 
tem has recently been abandoned for one of partial 
political control. It is a curious fact that contempo- 
raneously with this change there has been a retro- 
gression in the conduct of the lines which have paid 
a smaller profit. The great drawback to the financial 
success of our whole system of State railways lies in 
the fact that they are not constructed at the com- 
mencement on a sound basis. Parliament, and not 
those who are responsible for the return of a profit on 
the working of the lines, decides which lines shall be 
constructed. Consequently, we have an almost con- 
tinuous system of log rolling and political chicanery in 
connection with railway construction; and it is noto- 
rious in every colony that certain lines have been made 
purely to please certain politicians, whose support has 
thus been bought. Of course in the main the great 
trunk lines were needed, but many cases can be men- 
tioned in which lines should never have been laid, 
and which were never warranted by the probable 
traffic. Forinstance, I have before mea list of lines 
in New South Wales, recommended for construction 
by a Parliamentary Committee specially appointed 
for the purpose, which have so far shown an annual 
aggregate loss of £51,000 per annum, which amount, 
of course, isa drag on other lines. In Queensland 
there are sixteen out of thirty lines and branches 
which show total working expenses higher than re- 
ceipts, and in three cases the expenses are 262, 295 
and 432 per cent. of earnings respectively. 

Last year in Victoria, the Premier stated that the rail- 
ways were losing £1,300 a day,and that there were cer- 
tain lines upon which there is an annual loss of £350,- 
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000, and that, notwithstanding the fact that altogether. 
the State was paid £7,000,000 out of the consolidated 
revenue to assist the railways, they have gone to the 
bad £120,000 in six years. The South Australian 
Railway Commission stated in 1895 that, during the 
preceding six years, the railways of the five leading 
colonies had shown an absolute loss of £6,115,970. I 
need give no further data, tho plenty is available, to 
show that as business investments purely our State 
railways are not a success. Atthe same time it has 
to be borne in mind, as previously pointed out, that 
the State assets in other directions are served by the 
State railways, and that, if the people obtain advan- 
tages from the operations of the latter for which they 
do not pay directly by high charges, etc., they make 
up for it by way of taxation, which is needed to cover 
deficiencies. Indeed, it is difficult to dissociate the 
political element from the business aspect, which is 
the only one guiding individuals or companies in the 
management of their lines, 

What has been written upon the subject of the 
railways applies to a great extent to the other great 
revenue-producing or speculative departments of the 
various colonies. The public make demands for cer- 
tain benefits or concessions, and these are frequently 
granted without regard to the probable profits or 
losses likely to accrue. For example, the post and 
telegraphs. While there is a system of reciprocity 
between the colonies in the matter of both postal and 
telegraphic rates, which are practically identical as 
between them all, each colony has its own internal 
system, and there is only an approximate similarity 
betweenthem. Some colonies appear to regard their 
postal and telegraphic systems as purely business 
undertakings, to be made to pay if possible, while in 
others—as, for instance, New South Wales, where 
newspapers printed in the colony are carried free to 
any part of the colony—what may be termed the 
public fancy is largely studied. 

In each colony the land telegraphs and telephones 
are worked entirely by the State, and generally speak- 
ing, they are said to pay expenses. The telephones 
are only a comparatively recent acquisition, and they 
are so intermixed with the telegraphs that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain exactly whether they pay interest on 
the cost of construction after meeting working ex- 
penses. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
question of the payment of interest on borrowed 
money does not appear to be considered inthe ex- 
penditure upon either telegraphs or telephones. The 
public finances generally provide for one lump sum 
annually (approximately £8,500,000) for interest on 
borrowed money, the interest charge being only con- 
sidered in connection with the expenditure upon rail- 

ways. The total loan expenditure on works for reve- 
nue-producing services to date, throughout Australa- 
sia, has been £151,875,000, of which £128,000,000 has 
been expended upon railways, £19,959,000 upon water 
supply and sewerage works, and £3,718,741 upon 
electric telegraphs. A further sum of £54,500,000 
has been borrowed for expenditure on works for other 
services not specified, part of which has been spent 
upon wharfs and other works of a partly speculative 
character. Of the expenditure upon the latter it 
may be said that they are, toa great extent, of the 
same character as railways, and may be classed with 
them. The return in most cases at present will not 
probably pay interest upon cost of construction; 
but there is the prospect of the receipts increasing 
with the increase of population, and without any 
great increase of the original outlay. This specially 
applies to water and sewage works, and harbors and 
wharfs. 

So far irrigation direct by the State has not been 
undertaken in any colony; but in Victoria the State 
has advanced nearly £1,500,000 of borrowed money to 
water trusts, for the purpose of supplying water for 
irrigation in outlying districts. The trusts represent 
different local municipal bodies, and are responsible 
for the payment of interest to the Government upon 
the money borrowed. This interest should be raised 
by rates on affected districts. But, so far as can be 
gathered, it appears that the whole scheme has been 
pretty well a hopeless failure. Only some 30,000 
acres have been irrigated, and the amount due for in- 
terest is greatly in arrear, and hardly likely ever to 
be paid. To all intents and purposes, therefore, this 
is a State experiment, and it goes to show, after com- 
parison with the results in California, that the peo- 
ple to be benefited are the proper people to carry out 
irrigation works, and that the State should go no 
further than the control of riparian rights, etc. What- 
ever may be said of other schemes involving State in- 

terference with private enterprise, there can be no 
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doubt that in this case the result in every way shows 
adversely to the system. 

I have now given, as far as possible in the short 

space at command, a summary of the conditions with 
respect to the great experiments which have been 
made in Australasia. There are such diverse condi- 
tions in the different colonies that it is difficult to ap- 
proximate them in one sweeping assertion as to their 
success or failure. In either case the decision must 
be a relative one. In some colonies the interference 
by the State in matters of business—which these un- 
dertakings virtually are—has proved an egregious 
failure. This may be stated to be the case chiefly 
where political control has been retained. But the 
results as to the New South Wales railway system go 
to show that, when thoroughly trained and qualified 
men are placed in charge of these operations, with 
whom the State does not interfere, they may be made 
to succeed from a financial aspect. But this does not 
necessarily infer that they would succeed as well as 
private enterprise could make them. There is 
at present no competition, or possibility of com- 
petition between railway lines, telegraph, etc.;and it 
is very probable that, given liberty to individuals to 
compete under certain restrictions, they would give 
the public better results, z.e., equal facilities of transit, 
etc., at lowercharges. Certainly, while we have no 
great cause to complain of the quality of our services 
when the population is considered, the charges for 
railway carriage are pretty high. The possibility of 
what right happen under other conditions is in the 
main aspeculation. We have only one really satis- 
factory example of a railway owned by private indi- 
viduals running alongside State lines. That is the 
Manawatu railway in New Zealand. It is aline eighty- 
four miles in length, and was constructed on the land 
grant system. Thecost of construction was £769,- 
ooo, and during 1895 the revenue amounted to 
£91,986, while the working expenses totaled £42,437, 
which is equivalent to 46.13 per cent. of revenue. This 
result compares very favorably with that on the State 
lines, on which the average percentage of expendi- 
ture to revenue is 63.51; and as this line is perhaps 
the best worked and equippéd in the colony, and pays 
a much higher interest on capital cost, it may reason- 
ably be said that the system of State railways suffers 
by comparison. 

But however successful the system may have been 

in some respects—-and it must be confessed that to 
some extent we have benefited as communities by 
the State stepping in and taking risks which would 
not, at the time, be taken by private individuals— 
there is a positive curse about our system of State in- 
terference in its tendency to bureaucracy. This is 

manifest in several ways. Thus we find that ithas a 

most baneful effect on the national life of the people 

by making them look for everything to the State. 

In our early days our pioneer colonists showed a 

grand self-reliance, and tried to do everything for 

themselves. Indeed, the State then was not, for finan- 
cial reasons, able to do much. But the enervat- 
ing tendency of dependence on the central Govern- 
ment is now extending rapidly, and centralization is 

a burning evil and one which may yet bring us to the 

low depths. I fear it will. There is another grave 

danger about the system which is now manifesting 
itself. That is the fact that the servants ofthe State 

are very rapidly becoming its masters. They are a 

steadily increasing proportion of our total popula- 

tion; and when I mention that in New South Wales, 

with atotal population of, roughly, a million and a 

quarter, there are nearly 37,000 people in the employ 

of the State, or about one man in every ten is in its 
service, it will be seen where we are drifting to. 

These 37,000 people have the franchise equally with 

others, and they are a political force which must 

be reckoned with. Politicians approach with trepida- 
tion or avoid any scheine for retrenchment or greater 
economy, because their support would mark them out 
for opposition; and the patronage of the Service, which 
has hitherto been in the hands of Ministers, has been 

a most dangerous weapon, which has had a constant 

and growing tendency to nepotism. Perhaps one ex- 

ample of how the Civil Service becomes an element 
of political engineering is afforded by South Austra- 
lia. Inarecent address delivered in Sydney, a Mr, 

Moulden, a most reputable South Australian citizen 

and ex-Attorney-General of the colony, is reported to 

have said : 

‘One of the most effective means of socialistic prop- 
aganda in South Australia was the Railway Employés’ 
organization. It was the medium of disseminating 
socialistic literature and holding meetings, or trying 
to break up opposition meetings; and the Premier gave 
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its members such latitude that they even obtained leave 
of absence to enable them to contest seats in Parlia- 


ment, and were reinstated if unsuccessful.’’ 
This shows whither we are trending. 


SypNney, New SoutH WALEs, 


How Municipal Ownership Succeeds. 
TESTIMONY FROM A SCORE OF CITIES. 





BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES DE KAY, 


Unitrep Srates Consut-GENERAL AT BERLIN. 


A NOTABLY well-governed and economical town, the 
city of Berlin, in the year 1896-1897 raised about 
168,000,000 marks by tax on improved real estate; by 
licenses from shops, pedlers, etc. ; by tax of corpora- 
tions, railways, malt for beer, building properties and 
dog tax, and from other sources. 

The gas works run by the city in friendly rivalry 
with the older English gas company showed a surplus 
last year Of 3,500,000 marks; the water works, sup- 
plied from the Tegel Lake tothe northwest of the 
city and the Miigge! Lake to the southeast, both en- 
largements of the river Spree, showed a profit of 1,352,- 
ooo marks. Water meters are affixed to the houses, 
and the owner pays a fixed rate for water used. The 
city slaughter house, where all animals must be killed 
and all meat must undergo microscopic inspection, 
showed a surplus of 350,000 marks, 

Berlin has a fine system of sewers and drains, and 
owns large properties on the outskirts, into which 
the sewage is pumped. The land is sandy and poor; 
but vegetables of large size, fruit and good grass 
crops are raised. It costs to pursue this system of 
Rieselgiiter (irrigation properties) some 4,360,000 
marks annually, and so far the income has never 
reached the costs by 200,000 marks annually; butina 
few years the growth of the city will make the land so 
valuable that the original costs will be more than re- 
paid. Berlin’s many markets bring in 2,583,000 marks 
annually tothe city, but any surplus over outlays is ap- 

plied to lowering rents of shops and stands. The 
city pays out for its police, which belongs to the 
Crown and is under the command of the King 
through the President of the Mark of Brandenburg, a 
fixed sum per citizen—namely, two marks and a half. 
Potsdam pays one mark, sixty pfennigs; Charlotten- 
burg, 1.40; Cassel, 1.20; compared to the neighbor 
towns, Potsdam and Charlottenburg, the Berlin rate 
for police protection is high. 

About 18,000,000 marks is spent in poor relief, chari- 
table institutions, hospitals, etc. Every house in Ber- 
lin must be insured in the municipal Fire Insurance 


Company. The income is 2,182,000 marks, which is 
spent thus: 
Marks. 
Ca IOE BIOS asia cs ges swe tsxcvnvesanenes 1,300,000 
Outlays for fire department............... 690,000 
Outlays 10f SAIATIES. ... 4.026560 cccees ceeceee 105,600 
Outlays for salaries and offices........... 86,400 


WOU aided scccsscenccsuenesccuas - 





2,152,000 
Any.surplus is applied to reduction of premiums. 

The street railways, horse and electric, are practi- 
cally monopolized by the Great Berlin Horsecar Com- 
pany, which has a contract running till 1911, when the 
city may take over the plant ata valuation. The com- 
pany pays 2,100,000 marks per annum. Berlin paves 
the streets (it has over thirty miles of fine asphalt and 
stone pavements),and, spends 6,000,000 marks annual- 
ly, which the property. owners have to pay back. Since 
1872, when Berlin began to sewer, pave, clean and 
widen streets, the public cleanliness has improved mar- 
velously, and the former high death rate has steadily 
decreased, until now the city is one of the cleanest, 
sweetest-smelling and healthiest of its size in the 
world. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 
BY HERBERT BRAMBY, TOWN CLERK. 

I am directed by the Mayor of Sheffield (His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk) to forward to you the following 
particulars with regard to the municipal enterprises 
of the Corporation of this city. 

The Corporation constructed about ten miles of 
double lines of tramways in 1872-75, in pursuance of 
powers conferred upon them by ‘‘ The Sheffield Tram- 
ways Act, 1872,’’ and on their completion leased the 
same for a term of twenty-one years to the Sheffield 
Tramway Company in pursuance of the Act. 

The lease expired on the tenth day of July, 1896, 
and the Corporation refused to renew the same, and 
applied to Parliament for powers to work the lines 
themselves for the benefit of the ratepayers, and 
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eventually succeeded in obtaining such powers, the 
Standing Order of Parliament which prohibits a local 
authority from working their tramway lines fora period 
of more than six months, having been suspended for 
that purpose. 

The Corporation purchased the tramcars, horses, 
buildings and plant of the company at a price agreed 
upon. 

Since the Corporation undertook the working of the 
lines, the receipts have increased to a most satisfactory 
extent; and the Corporation, encouraged thereby, have 
at this time before Parliament a bill to enable about 
twenty additional miles of tramways to be constructed, 
and the whole system to be worked by electricity. 

The Corporation in the year 1887 acquired the under- 
taking of the Sheffield Water Works Company for sup- 
plying the city and district with water, and are now 
considering the propriety of purchasing the undertaking 
of the Sheffield Electric Light and Power Company, 
which they have authority to take under the Act of Par- 
liament incorporating the company. 





MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


BY J. W. JAMISON, 
SECRETARY TO THE Lorp Mayor. 


IN regard to the municipalization of Manchester’s 
franchises, it seems that whatever has been taken up by 
the Municipal Council has sooner or later turned out a 
complete success. The city has the monopoly for the 
holding of public markets in the city, and for the supply 
of gas, electric light and water, which all yield a good 
profit and substantially help to keep down the rates. 
The city’s refuse is turned to a good account by being 
deposited on a large barren moss. One moss has al- 
ready been made into first-class profitable pastural land. 
The tramways are let to a company, who pay rent for 
their use. All your readers will be aware of the con- 
struction during recent years of a great ship canal to 
connect Manchester with thesea. The municipality has 
over $25,000,000 invested in the canal, and takes great 
interest in its progress. The district around Manches- 
ter is said by good authorities to be the most densely 
populated in Europe; and it is computed that there is a 
saving of over $1,000,000 per annum to the traders who 
have their goods delivered, instead of via Liverpool, di- 
rect into Manchester, which is the heart of this densely 
populated district. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
BY THE HON. JAMES SMITH, LORD MAYOR. 


I REGRET that my time is altogether too much occupied 
to allow of my complying with your request; but I have 
the pleasure to send you the inclosed pamphlet prepared 
by the town clerk for a meeting of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, which will give you, I think, all the in- 
formation you require: 

‘* Over thirty-three miles of tramways have been con- 
structed and leased to four companies at rentals equiv- 
alent to four per cent. on the cost of construction dur- 
ing the first fourteen years, and five per cent. during 
the last seven years. The companies are further re- 
quired to contribute to a sinking fund. 

‘« The principles that have governed the recent policy 
of the Corporation as regards tramways may be stated 
as follows: _ 

‘*r, The Corporation must maintain direct and com- 
plete control of their streets—hence they must con- 
struct and repair the tramways by themselves or by 
contractors under them. 

‘©2. The rates should not contribute toward the sup- 
port of the tramways or be saddled with any loss. 

‘*3, The Corporation should make no profit out of the 
tramway concessions during the first fourteen years of 
the leases; but the public should have advantages in 
cheap traveling and efficient service. 

‘‘ The gas undertaking has, from the commencement, 
been a magnificent success. 

‘The total amount paid to the credit of public pur- 
poses from the profits of the undertaking in the eighteen 


years it has been inthe hands of the Corporation has ' 


been £515,000. The taxon the consumer for interest, 
sinking fund, public purposes, etc., is about 7%d. per 
1,000 cubic feet sold.” 





SWITZERLAND. 


BY J. E. HINNON, 


Vice ConsuL AT BERNE. 


At the time the telephone became known here, a 
private society at Zurich received the concession from 
the Swiss Confederation, in 1878, for the erection of 
telephone lines, which installations were rebought in 
1885. 

Since 1880 the Confederation has not conferred any 
further concessions to private parties, but was building 
its ownlines. Telephone erections are managed in the 
same manner as the telegraph, and are the monopoly of 
the Confederation. Each citizen has the right to sub- 
scription, for which he pays in the first year 100 francs, 
in the second 70 francs, and from the third year 40 
francs, support of the lines and stations included. 

For each talk in the local district 5 centimes (1 cent) 
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for the distance of 50 kilometers (1 kilometer — 0.62 
mile), 30 centimes, from 50 to 100 kilometers 50 centimes, 
and for larger distances 75 centimes has to be paid. 

In 1895 Switzerland had 225 telephone lines with 
20,535 subscribers and 53,075 kilometers of wire, besides 
14,538 kilometers interurbane and 16,186 kilometers of 
cable. 

Since January Ist, 1896 a change was made in that 
sense that in place of the 800 free talks granted to the 
subscribers paying 80 francs, such free talks have been 
discontinued and the tax reduced to 4o francs to enable 
all citizens to enjoy the use of the telephone, which is 
quite a success in this country. Microphone system: 
Solid Bake & Hunings. Central Station erection are of 
American system: Bell Western Co., Chicago. 





SWEDEN. 


BY THOMAS B. O'NEAL, 


Unitep STATES CONSUL AT STOCKHOLM. 


ALMOST all of the private telephone companies both 
in town and country have been bought up by the State 
and are worked underaspecial government department, 
and this has proved to be a success. 

The only private telephone company working is the 
‘“‘Almaiuna Telefon Bolaget’’ in Stockholm, which 
started several years before the State Telephones; it 
has an extensive line and is still working both in the 
city and country surrounding. 





TORONTO, CANADA. 
BY THE HON. ROBERT J. FLEMING, MAYOR. 


The Water Works System of this city was formerly 
owned by a private company; but when their charter 
expired the city purchased their rights, and has con- 
trolled the franchise for the past twenty years; and 
under no circumstances would the city now think of go- 
ing back to the old system, as the advantages derived 
from municipal control have proven to be undeniably 
great. 

The franchise of the old Street Railway Company ex- 
pired a few years ago, the city purchasing their plant, 
with the intention of reselling the franchise, which was 
done. Betweenthe time of purchase and sale, the city 
operated the road for a period of four months with most 
satisfactory results, but we were pledged to sell. Had 
we the opportunity to now operate the road, Ido not 
think we could be induced to give it to a company. 

The Water Works System is the only franchise oper- 
ated by the city ot Toronto as a municipality. 





DETROIT, MICH. 
BY THE HON, H. L. PINGREE, MAYOR, 


I aM loth to surrender my belief in municipal control 
and accept the doctrine of municipal ownership; but 
I am free to confess that I am being gradually forced 
into the position of an advocate of ownership. The 
methods of franchise holders compel it as also the 
ignorance and venality of many of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. But much of this venality, I may say, is 
the outgrowth of corporate methods. 

Were the business of franchise holders confined to 
reaping profits growing out of the business the mischief 
would be much lessened. But speculation is joined to 
business. They sell watered stocks and bonds, and 
business is made a mere incident to speculation. At 
the present time in Detroit, for example, three street 
railways are attempting a combination for bond-selling 
purposes and at the same time demanding a higher rate 
of fare when successful combination would warrant a 
lower rate. They are making money under present 
rates and conditions of general business and would 
make more at lower rates even in these hard times. 
Were they only making expenses plain business would 
demand a lower instead of a higher rate of fare to make 
profits. But the higher rate for some inscrutable rea- 
son sells bonds, and the gambling goes on; for the 
exploitation of watered stocks and bonds is gambling, 
allied to the lottery kind. 

I have advanced in the direction of municipal owner- 
ship, always keeping an eye to the better plan of munici- 
pal control, so tar as to advocate ownership of street 
railway tracks; and through the manipulation of light 
ing companies I was compelled to force through the mu- 
nicipal ownership of a public lighting plant. 

Now that these private lighting companies have 
divided up the city and that it is becoming evident that 
the old course will be pursued I am advocating private 
lighting by the public plant. 

After some seven years of struggle against extortion- 
ate rates and the exploitation of watered stock, I must 
admit that my hold on municipal control is feeble. 
The methods of franchise holders are forcing the expe- 
dient of municipal ownership,and yet they expend large 
sums of money to defend themselves against municipal 
ownership. 

Unless there is a great change in the present general 
outlook, indeed, as I am constrained by conditions to 
say, unless the leopard change his spots, we will be 
obliged toadopt municipal ownership as a defense not 
only as against these franchise holders but as against 
the trusts. 


May 6, 189% 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
BY J. C. BARRETT, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF City TELEGRAPH. 


THE city of Chicago owns three electric light power 
Stations from which it maintains and operates 1254-2000 
candle power arc lamps. 

The average cost of maintenance perlamp per annum, 
for the year 1896, was $96. 40. 

The city also owns a fourth building, formerly a 
power Station, which is now used asa repair shop for 
the City Telegraph, Electric Light, Gas and Gasoline 
Bureaus. 

The first municipal electric lighting was Christmas 
Eve, 1887, when about one hundred lights were placed 
in service along the river in the center of the city. In 
the two or three years following, main feeders were 
placed underground on a calculation of having suffi- 
cient funds to place in operation four thousands lights. 

Unfortunately, the city has been severely hampered 
in regard to funds; but we are now receiving an annual 
revenue for electric light extensions from some of the 
street railway companies, which will enable us, in time, 
to realize this expectation. 

Unless the unforeseen happens, these additional lights 
will very materially decrease the cost of maintenance 
per lamp per annum. 

I firmly believe in all municipalities owning and oper- 
ating electric light. plants if for no other reason than 
the broad one that it is better to have something which 
is a certainty, than to have to depend upona varying 
condition of affairs which is liable to occur at any time 
as rental rates change. I believe this, altho the orig- 
inal cost may be greater. In the smaller cities, of 
course, overhead construction can be largely used, in- 
stead of underground, as inthe large ones. This mate- 
rially decreases the original cost. 

In cities the size of New York and Chicago under- 
ground construction is necessary; but the same reason 
holds, notwithstanding the extra cost, as is evidenced 
by the cost per lamp per annum for maintaining our 
municipal lights when compared with the price paid in 
all large cities for rented lights. 

Could all municipalities furnish light, heat and power 
to private consumers, no question would remain as to 
the feasibility of their owning and operating electric 
light plants. Chicago has not this right by its charter. 
Every attempt to obtain it through the State Legisla- 
ture has so far failed. Could the city possess this 
right and have sufficient funds available, whether by 
bonds or otherwise, for suitable extensions, this mu- 
nicipality would be able to light all the streets and alleys 
necessary for the adequate preservation of property and 
protection of its citizens without expense therefor, and 
in addition, as I believe, have a large surplus revenue, 
each year, therefrom. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


BY THE HON. W. M. BOSTWICK, MAYOR. 


Our public works thus far have proven quite satisfac- 
tory not only in a pecuniary point of view, but in me- 
chanical construction and their workings. 

The question of whether or not the control and own- 
ership of electric light plants, water and other public 
works by municipalities is advantageous to the citizen 
and a success or a failure, is still unsettled. As a busi- 
ness proposition and venture, I think it will be conceded 
that a large majority of enterprises of this character, 
where operated by unrestricted individual interests, 
have proven a financial success; and I see no reason 
why municipalities should not meet with the same re- 
sults. If self-interest and politics could be entirely 
eliminated from the control and management of public 
properties of this character and freed from their bane- 
ful influences, there is no doubt but that the ownership 
of this class of public work would redound to the bene- 
fit of the people by reducing expenses and increasing 
values. But can politics and self-interest be eradicated 
from municipal government? 1 think not. 

It is quite evident to the impartial observer that poli- 
tics and self enter largely into every branch of our gen- 
eral, State and municipal governments, often defeating 
the objects sought, the usefulness and benefits that 
might and should accrue to the public or individual in 
whose interest public enterprises are in touch; and it 
would require a most radical change, not only in our 
system of government, but in the education and objects 
of life as now promulgated, to remove the evils that are 
engendered by public office, policy and ambition, which 
is now so predominant throughout the country, defeat- 
ingthe advanced ideas of progressive minds and benefits 
resulting from them. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 


SECRETARY OF NaTIONAL MunicipaL LEAGUE. 


TueE Philadelphia gas plant is not in as good condi- 
tion physically as it should be, and councils have not 
appropriated sufficient money to keep it in a thoroughly 
first-class condition, nor to enable the department to in- 
troduce needed improvements. Many believe this is 
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because of the contract between the city and the Phila- 

delphia Gas Improvement Co., by which the latter sup- 

plies water gas to the city at the rate of 37% cents per 

1,000 cubic feet.. The amount furnished by this com- 

pany has steadily increased. In 1891 it was 1,299,572,- 
ooo cubic feet; in 1892, 1,361,401,000 cubic feet; 

in 1895, 1,694,687,000 cubic feet. Despite inadequate 
equipment, however, the department reported a profit 
of $284,589.56 on the manufacture of gas in 1895 and 

a still larger profit in 1896, altho the exact figures for 
the last year are not at hand, the annual report not hav- 
ing been printedas yet. This profit does not take into 
consideration the amount of gas furnished for public 
lighting, which amounted to 665,334,205 cubic feet in 
1895 and for which the city receives no pecuniary re- 
turn. This should be regarded as‘part of the profit. 

The rate of gas to the consumer is one dollar per 1,000 
cubic feet. There isbutone private gas company in 
the city, the Northern Liberties, and that supplies but 
a very limited territory. 





TOLEDO, O. 
BY THE HON, GUY G. MAJOR, MAYOR. 


Our city has had rather a dear experience trying to 
furnish our citizens gas. 

The State Legislature, some six years ago, passed an 
enabling act, authorizing a bond issue of $750,000, same 
to be used for gas purposes. Before the bonds were 
issued or the money expended, the proposition was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people—63 per cent. favored the 
expenditure. The entire amount was expended, then 
certificates of indebtedness were issued for $600,000, 
afterward unpaid bills amounting to about $360,000, 
that were paid by general refunding twenty-five-year 4 
per cent. bonds. The Gas line has not paid interest or 
principal and is to-day losing about $2,500 per month. 

We have expended, including interest to April Ist, 
1896, $1,963,000. It is my opinion that the plant would 
not sell for $150,000 to-day,as it is built of wrought iron, 
and the life of wrought iron pipe in the ground is not 
over six or eight years. 

Our city made an experiment similar to this in 1872, 
built a system of water works that cost $1,000,000, 
issued 8 per cent. bonds. These bonds were refunded 
in 1893 and 1894 at 4 and § per cent. 

During the twenty years the Water Works Depart- 
ment did not pay a dollar of its principal or interest. 

Personally, under our form of government, I do not 
believe municipalities should engage in business, the 
above being examples why they should not. 





CHICOPEE, MASS. 
BY THE HON. GEORGE D. ELDREDGE, MAYOR. 


So far as municipal electric street lighting is con- 
cerned, for the city of Chicopee it is a most decided 
success. When the city was under contract with the 
Electric Lighting Co., the price paid per arc light, 
moonlight schedule until one A.M. was $75 per light. 

The cost to city under municipal control per arc light, 
moonlight schedule until one-half hour before sunrise 
is $64 per light. 

While it is true the total amount paid by the city for 
street lighting isas much as under the contract system, 
the difference is made up in more lights and better 
equipment. Judging from the year’s experience of the 
city in doing its own street lighting, I can see no busi- 
ness reason why the city cannot produce as good lights 
at as small a cost as any private corporation. 

The city of Chicopee also furnishes incandescent light 
for commercial purposes, on which the city has made a 
small profit; but the better and more direct benefit to the 
citizens has been a reduction in price of gas of fifty 
cents per 1,000 feet. 

The water supply of Chicopee was formerly under the 
control of three private corporations, all of which are 
now owned by the city; and the unquestioned results 
are better water, a much more general distribution of 
water mains, better service, and at a less cost to the 
consumer, anda source of large revenue to the city. 





BELLEFONTAINE, O. 
BY THE HON, A. L. WRIGHT, MAYOR, 


Bellefontaine is a city of 7,500 inhabitants. The gas 
plant, electric light plant and water works plant are 
owned and controlled by the city and under the man- 
agement of Boards of Trustees elected to serve for 
three years. The gas plant was established in 1872 and 
furnishes fuel gas at seventy cents per 1,000 and 
illuminating gas at one dollar per 1,000. The total re- 
ceipts last year of the plant were $14,538.10 and the ex- 
penditures $9,806.98; in addition to this, $860.88 was 
furnished in gas for city offices, etc. Two thousand, 
eight hundred and six feet of new mains were laid and 
eighty-nine new meters set. Our receipts from the 
water works were nearly $4,000 more than expendi- 
tures, and our electric light plant will be on a paying 
basis (it has only been in use a year) within another 
year. 

We consider our municipal ownership a success in 


light and water. 
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every particular and that we have a bonanza in our gas, 
The electric light and water, like the 
gas, are furnished tothe people at a nominal price. 





RICHMOND VA. 
BY W. P. KNOWLES, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF City Gas Works. 


[Mr. KNowLEs answers our inquiry .by inclosing an 
official statement just made by him as follows.—Editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT. | 


‘* During the period of thirty years, beginning 1867, 
and ending 1896, the gas works of the city paid into the 
City Treasury the sum of $1,174,855.29 over and above 
the amount drawn out for cost of running the works and 
producing the gas. 

‘*This amount exceeds the total of the construction 
and extension accounts for the thirty years by $527,283.57, 
and, deducting the cost of plant, etc., previous to 1867— 
say $391,377.26—the works, besides paying back to the 
city its entire outlay for grounds, buildings, plant, 
pipes and all other appurtenances, has a surplus to its 
credit of $135,906.31. - 

‘* This surplus must be still further increased by the 
difference between the value of gas furnished the city 
for public consumption and the interest allowed the city 
on cost of works, etc.—say $358,074.23—making a total 
surplus of $493,980,54, after repaying the city for its in- 
vestment. 

‘* Actual results: The city owns its gas works, with 
entire outfit, without cost, and has received a bonus of 
$493,980.54. 

‘‘ The interest allowed the city in the statement was 
at the rate of 6 per cent., per annum to 1891, and 
at 4 percent. thereafter, and interest was allowed dur- 
ing the entire time on actual cost, without any deduc- 
tion,which the works were clearly entitled to, for its 
annual repayments on investment. The net revenues 
up to 1886 more than reimbursed the city for its entire 
outlay; therefore, a proper calculation of interest would 
more than double the surplus of $493,980.54.” 





PEABODY, MASS. 


Chairman Andrew M. Jacobs, of the Selectmen, 
sends us the following statements: 

‘* Peabody itself is supremely satisfied with its pres- 
ent method of lighting the public streets and buildings, 

. and its stores and houses, by electricity. 

‘‘It is an immense improvement over the old system 
of lighting that was in operation when gas and kerosene 
were in use. 

‘*Under the former system, namely, of lighting the 
streets by kerosene, the cost to the town was about 
$4,000. The-cost now to the town for electric lighting, 
whic#? includes not only the lighting of streets, but the 
illumination of buildings, stores and houses, is less 
than $4,100. 

‘*The town maintains 162 arc lights, of 1,200 candle 
power each, and nine incandescents of about 16-candle 
power in the streets, and 139 persons are supplied in 
their stores and houses with incandescent lights, vary- 
ing from 16 to 32 candle power.”’ 


FAIRFIELD, IA. 
BY THE HON. A. W. JAQUES, MAYOR, 


OurR city used gas until about 1880, then a private 
party put in an electric plant and it was.used for about 
three years, but was notsatisfactory. The city bought 
the plant about 1884, paying $6,000 for it. Since then 
the city has operated its own electric light plant in con- 
nection with our water works, tothe entire satisfaction 
of allour people. We only light the streets with arc 
lamps. We have our city well lighted, and it has cost us 
about $65 for each lamp per year; the ownership of 
gas in our city was a failure both to the corporationand 
our city. We have our city well lighted and much 
cheaper than gas. I can’t give the total cost of our 
plant including removing plant and repairs; but $65 per 
year covers all expense each year of running plant and 
repairs. 





« NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
BY HOWARD PAYSON WILDS, 


Deputy CoMMISSIONER OF Pusiic Works. 


IN the opinion of the Chief Engineer of the Croton 
Aqueduct, no private corporation could obtain the nec- 
essary laws and capital to properly supply such a large 
city as this with water. The amount already invested 
by the city in its water supply is $78,000,000; the yearly 
cost or maintenance is $636,000, and the interest on 
$45,000,000 of water bonds now out is $2,250,000. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
BY H. W. SCHMIDT, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF WATER AND LiGHT DEPARTMENT. 

THIS city does not own its gas works; the same 
is owned by a private company. We do own our 
electric light plant, and it is giving the best of satisfac- 
tion. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 

I WENT over to New York last week, with several 
thousand other people, to witness the ceremonies in 
honor of General Grant. As a whole it was a mag- 
nificent pageant, worthy of the power and patriotism of 
the Metropolis. But if Ihad made upthe parade I 
should have assigned the Grand Army of the Republic 
to the front of the line, and placed the ‘‘ Wild West 
Show” contingent somewhere near the rear. Being 
only a woman from a village like Washington, I could 
neither understand nor appreciate the questionable taste, 
on the one hand, of placing Buffalo Bill and his Indians 
near the head of the column—almost immediately fol- 
lowing the Grand Marshal and staff, or, on the other 
hand, the lack of consideration which placed ten thou- 
sand veterans of the War near the foot of the column. 
If there was ever a time when the men who saved the 
Republic should have been first it was on this occasion, 
when, with the whole country they, paid their last trib- 
ute to the great commander who led them to victory. 
The old soldiers were preceded by military and civic or- 
ganizations, tothe number of forty or fifty thousand men 
and boys—cadets and schoolboys, born long after the 
War was over. They wore natty new uniforms, carried 
bright, new flags, and marched well, with youthful en- 
thusiasm in their heads and youthful vigor in their feet. 
And they were in time to enjoy the distinction of pass- 
ing before the President. But the veterans of the army, 
led by General Grant, whose memory they were there 
to honor—the’ men of all others on this occa- 
sion to be reviewed by the President of the 
United States, himself a volunteer soldier—were at 
the tag end of the column; and when, after hours of 
marching against the keen wind and through clouds of 
dust, they finally reached the monument, the President 
had gone on board the “‘ Dolphin,’’ leaving the Vice 
President to review the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and the few civic organizations winding up the parade. 
Many officials went with the President, but many more 
by this time had been driven away by the wind and 
dust, so that the reviewing stand presented a cheerless 
and deserted appearance; and the veterans, probably, 
never looked more shabby and worn after a day’s march 
to the front than at this moment in their old uniforms 
covered with dust. But whatever mistake was made in 
placing the Grand Army of the Republic, there was no 
mistake in the loyalty of the crowds along the line of 
march. The fine uniforms and prancing steeds of the 
Regular Army, the Governors of States and States’ 
militia, were all splendid to look at, and were quietly 
admired. For,the most part the wind chilled enthusi- 
asm and the dust choked off cheers. But when the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army appeared, the shivering 
crowds rose to the occasion, and cheers were hearty and 
continuous. It matters little to the old soldier dead, 
but it means everything to us living that we do not with- 
hold the honor and place which belong to him, and to 
him only. 

Seldom or never during a session of Congress does it 
happen that the President, Vice President, Cabinet and 
Speaker of the House, are all away from the Capital at 
the same time, as they were last week, in New York. 
The President’s absence was indicated by the flag on 
the White House, which was down for four days—from 
Monday forenoon until sunrise on Friday. Another in- 
dication and more apparent to the passer by, was the 
quiet, half-deserted air about the White House and the 
grounds—no office seekers visible. Occasional visitors 
strolled up the walks and wandered about the East 
room, but that was all. It was an absolute rest for the 
doorkeepers, and they said it was fully appreciated. Tho 
only a small number of Senators and Members of the 
House went over to the Grant Memorial ceremonies, 
the Senate and House adjourned, so there was quiet 
and rest also ‘‘ on the Hill.”’ 

The election of a Senator from Kentucky, after the 
long and bitter contest there, revives the question of 
the reorganization of the Senate. The new Republican 
Senator, Mr. Deboe, makes ti.e total membership of 
the Senate eighty-eight— forty-three Republicans, 
thirty-three Democrats and twelve Populists and Sil- 
ver Republicans. With Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, 
who calls himself an Independent, the Republicans have 
forty-four—a tie, and with the Vice President, who on a 
tie would vote with them, they have a majority of one. 
All this it seems does not change the peculiar situation 
by which the Republicans in the Senate find themselves 
bound to do the will of the Democratic leader there, 
Senator Gorman. An election in Florida to fill the place 
left vacant by the expiration of Senator Call’s term, 
would give another Democratic Senator and would leave 
the Senate standing as it was before the election of the 
Kentucky Senator. Were the Tariff bill not in the way, 
probably the Republican Senators would at least try to 
take control of the committees and go ahead with reor- 
ganization; but to do so now would undoubtedly delay 
the vote on the Tariff not only for weeks, but probably 
for months. This is so well understood that it is said 
conservative Republican Senators have agreed not to 
permit any partisan advantage to stand in the way of the 
Tariff or delay the passage of the bill. Of course the 
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less conservative Republican Senators do not like this 
method of being ostensibly in power, but as a matter of 


fact dictated to by their opponents; and they seriously 


object to the *‘ Gorman plan”’ of filling the Committees . 


They areinclined to push things and seat Mr. Corbett, 
appointed by the Governor of Oregon,who, figuratively 
speaking, is daily knocking at the Senate door for ad- 
mission. Butthis, like every other step leading to de- 
bate in the Senate, where debate may be prolonged to 
the end of time against any rule cutting it off, would be 
fatal to the Tariff bill. With the determination on the 
part of the Republicans to get the Tariff bill through at 
any cost, even the cost of reorganization, it will be seen 
that the Democrats are at considerable advantage. With 
so shrewd a leader as Senator Gorman they are likely to 
get such places on the committees as they desire. 

The Dingley Tariff bill has been amended by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee until it has been practically re- 
constructed. Something like a thousand amendments 
have changed it more thoroughly than the McKinley 
bill, which had nearly eight hundred amendments. 
It is stated that these amendments have made 
the average rate of duty lower than the rate 
of the original bill as it came from the House. This 
is the six weeks’ work of the committee, working 
early and late, going over every schedule with infinite 
care. When more than once the work seemed finished 
some new problem arose occupying more time. Estimates 
are being made of the effect of the proposed tariff upon 
revenue for next year and the succeeding year, as the 
first year will not be a fair test of its future operations 
because of the large importations which will precede 
the passage of the bill. 

Tho the Committee on Ways and Means cleared its 
hands of the Tariff bill six weeks ago, and the bill 
from the House passed over to the Senate, the com- 
mittee room is not yet cleared of ‘‘samples’”’ seeking 
protection. One would have to see personally in order 
to get any idea of the thousand and one things that 
were brought before the committee, day after day, 
during the weeks of preparation of the Dingley bill. 
Kindling wood was one of the articles that certain man- 
ufacturers wanted protected. Sample bundles, presented 
to the committee as object lessons of the dwindling 
away of American industries, are stowed away in a 
heap in one corner of the room. In the same heap are 
cans of bran, jars of currants, rice in various forms, 
cleaned and uncleaned; vegetable and ivory buttons, 
rattan shavings and slate pencils in the rough, and 
hundreds of like articles, sent by manufacturers to the 
committee for inspection. There were enough patent 
medicine samples to stock a drugshop, and the variety 
of toilet articles exceeded all bounds of imagination. 
And now the question is, What is to be done with all 
this ‘‘trash,’’ when the clearing up and cleaning up day 
comes ? 

A delegation of Indians from Oklahoma are in 
Washington doing a good deal of sight seeing, snd inci- 
dently a little office seeking. The noble Red Men have 
no personal ambition to serve their country at 
home or abroad; but they are interested in appoint- 
ments in the Indian service. Tho they still hold to the 
dress of blankets and feathers, nevertheless they show 
unmistakable symptoms of civilization. The Oklaho- 
mans are especially interested in the appointment of 
Assistant Indian Commissioner, and havea candidate 
in Oklahoma, whose appointment they urge at all 
times and places. Asevidence of further symptoms of 
civilization, it may be added, they even resort to a little 
social lobbying. One evening, not long ago, the dele- 
gation accompanied by the interpreter, went to the home 
of a Western Senator whose influence they desired in 
behalf of theircandidate. There was a dinner party go- 
ing on, and before it was over the Senator learned that 
the Oklahoma delegation was in the reception hall, 
where they disposed themselves in an easy, picturesque 
group, but silent and immovable as statues. Some were 
in bright red blankets, some in bright blue, and the 
rank of several chiefs was marked by eagle feath- 
ers standing straight up in theirlong black hair. The 
Senator’s wife suggested that the dinner company 
should all go out and have the pow-wow, then return 
for the dessert. It is said that Indians never betray sur- 
prise on any occasion; but on this occasion, when 
the dinner company, especially women, suddenly 
appeared, a queer expression passed over the 
dusky faces and there was a visible stir among 
the dark, but no longer statue-like figures. The inter- 
preter explained the object of the visit, setting forth 
the claims and qualifications of their candidate and 
bringing to bear the theory of home rule, while the In- 
dians emphasized his statement with frequent words of 
approval and untranslatable gutturals. Before the 
Senator had time to formulate a suitably diplomatic re- 
ply, the Senator’s wife began to talk, and in less than 
five minutes she had committed her husband and the 
whole dinner company ina ‘‘ boom”’ for the Oklahoma 
candidate. The effect on the Indians was magical. No 


longer silent and solemn, they promptly ‘‘ caught on,” 
laughing, and alltalking at once in their eagerness to 
show their a»9.e::.u-r ©‘ this unlooked-for assistance. 
They went away much impressed by the clever wife of 
the ‘‘ White Chief,’’ and with the assurance of her sup- 
port for their candidate. And now the Senator’s wife 
says the President ought to appoint the Oklahoma man. 
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Fine Arts. 
The Spring Exhibit. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





ALTHO active interest is directed twice a year to the 
Metropolitan Museum, when it calls attention to its new 
accessions and loans, it must not be forgotten that the 
whole is infinitely greater than these new parts. Im- 
portant as they may be, they are natural increment to 
an organism which seems living in its strength and 
growth. The courses of free lectures on art and arche- 
ology given on Saturdays during the winter; the oppor- 
tunities offered to art students and designers to copy 
and to take memoranda; the Lazarus Traveling Schol- 
arship, bestowed for the first time this year upon Mr. 
Breck; the Art Library of five thousand volumes, open 
to persons who apply to the Director fora card, are sig- 
nificant signs of its vitality. 

For several years the name of Mr. Geoge A. Hearn 
has grown in prominence in the list of friends of the 
Museum. This year the Hearn Collection of fifty-one 
pictures loaned or given, fills an entire gallery. It em- 
phasizes the English school of the eighteenth century, 
tho it includes Dutch pictures, a good example of 
Claude, an admirable Poussin, and a few American 
landscapes by Inness, Wyant and Martin. Almost all 
are tone pictures; and the large and beautiful Inness, 
representing harvesting of yellow grain, is happy in 
their company. ‘‘ The ‘‘ Lake Ontario Sand Dunes,”’ by 
Martin, and Wyant’s little ‘‘ Meadowland,’’ are perhaps 
as beautiful, but ina colder, discordant key. The por- 
trait of Lord Temple, an example of Lely, admirable in 
composition and handling of hair, hands and face 
may be mentioned first of the score of new pictures. 
Below it hangs an unthinkably minute Constable, 
who must have counted the stoneg in ‘‘the Bridge 
on the Stour’’; the effect is that of mosaic. Near 
by is a fine Bonnington, where buyers and a hooded 
cart come down to meet the Normandy fishing 
smacks in the morning. Small pictures by Willaerts, 
Eeckhout (a pupil of Rembrandt, who follows him in 
this subject, ‘‘Sodom and Gomorrah’’), and Murant, 
noted for his farm pictures, of which this is one; a por- 
trait ofa lady by Thulden,who borrows little but hot col- 
or from his master, Rubens; the examples of eighteenth 
century landscape by Wilson, Old Crome, Cotman and 
Nasmyth, add minor interest to the collection. The 
‘*Portrait of a Nobleman,’”” tho contemporary with 
Van Dyck, and bearing his name, does not compare 
with the ‘‘ James Stuart’”’ of the Marquand Collection, 
so easy, graceful and spirited. A fine, large landscape, 
with cattle,and ‘‘A Woman Milking,’’ by Cuyp, give 
an adequate idea of that master, especially when com- 
pared with his ‘‘Herd’’ in the Marquand Collection. 
Taken all in all, this is a noble gallery, and to Mr. 
Hearn is due the profound gratitude of the community. 
The spring rehanging has given over the next room to 
American Art. ‘‘ Washington Crossing the Delaware’’ in 
the floating ice, so well known from engravings, fills 
the end wall, and makes it go out into spacious depths 
of cold sky. This picture from the Marshall O. 
Roberts sale, presented to the Museum by Mr. John S. 
Kennedy, is the most noted work of a German-Ameri- 
can, Leutze,and itis vastly more interesting than histor- 
ical pictures generally, those at Versailles, for instance. 
Here Washington is a dignified, intrepid leader of men. 
Yonder, ina portrait painted for Carroll, of Carrollton, 
by Stuart, he is couleur de rose; and opposite, in the Peale 
Washington, newly presented to the Museum by Mr.C. 
P. Huntington, he is an unshaven tobacco chewer, as 
hard asa flint. This last full-length portrait has been in 
England for several generations, and cannot have in- 
creased Washington’s reputation abroad. 

Mr. S. P. Avery presents a portrait of Colonel Pop- 
ham, one of Washington’s aids, by Linen; a copy 
of the ‘‘ Ariadne,’’ by Durand after Vanderlyn, and an 
interesting picture of Benjamin West criticising his 
London painting class, by one of their number named 
Pratt. A portrait of Mr.JohnW. Drexel, from Mrs. Jos. 
W. Drexel, is by Jacob H. Lazarus, whose name is 
borne by the traveling scholarship. ‘‘ The Last Mo- 
ments of John Brown” is presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stoeckel. It is probably Hovenden’s chef d’euvre. 
The tragedy is softened by the tenderness of the hero 
for the black baby; the composition is original, and 
there is much restrained cleverness in the handling. 
Mr. Daniel Huntington, now over eighty years old, 
gives what he considers his greatest work to represent 
him in the Museum. It is a beautiful subject, ‘‘ Mercy’s 
Dream,’’ drawn from ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Mount’s 
‘* Raffling of the Goose,” loaned by Mr. J. D. Crimmins, 
and two landscapes, by John W. Casilear, presented by 
Mrs. R. A. Goldsmith also hang in this American 
room. 

Among the old masters, unfortunately opposite a real 
but poor Hondecoeter, has been placed a canvas attrib- 
uted to him by the donor, Mr. Henry Bedlow, who has 
also given two ‘‘attributed”’ Poussins. It is astonish- 
ing that the Museum should accept such pictures as the 
two last. 
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Many other new loans and gifts from benevolent and 
public-spirited citizens add to the interest of these pic- 
ture galleries. 

The dozen pieces of statuary given and loaned are 
generally of the comparatively uninteresting Italian 
period of American art; but a charming early seven- 
teenth century statuet in bronze, ‘‘ Bacchus and Pan- 
ther,” presented by Mr. and Mrs. George H. Story, in 
memory of their son, is one of the treasures of the 
Museum. Other new gifts and loans are mummy cases, 
Eastern curios, modern American glass and pottery, 
American antiquities, musical instruments, cunning 
work in gold and silver, Japanese porcelain, arms and 
armor. 


New York City. 





Sanitary. 


THERE lately died in Philadelphia, Dr. John C. Ter- 
ell, who had originally practiced medicine, but had 
lately devoted himself to tobacco trading, in which he 
accumulated a fortune. In his will he bequeathed 
$50,000 to the schools of Person County, N. C.; his na- 
tive State, and also a sufficient sum to build a good 
schoolhouse in every township of the county. We 
shall look for the ‘‘ breaking forth” of much light in 
thatcounty; and those who followed and studied the 
efforts of the lamented Dr. Wood to awaken some inter- 
est in sanitation when he was only a ‘“‘ voice crying in 
the wilderness,” will rejoice at the prospect of more 
light to come from that State. Times have indeed 
changed since he evoked a whirlwind of opposition in 
the Legislature by merely cataloging the menaces to 
health in the normal condition of Wilmington and ex- 
posing the sanitary shortcomings of his State, and sowed 
the seed for the harvest of enlightened action that is 
sure to coine sooner or later where there is such a State 
Board of Health as that State now has, led by such an 
enthusiastic and devoted sanitarian as Dr. Lewis. Mrs. 
Howells, the president of the Wilmington Sorosis, said 
here in New York, the other day, that her club was going 
to add to the study of literature and art a section on 
household economics, in which they were going to have 
a cooking school, and also ‘‘ we are going to try to clean 
the streets!’’ She also testified that Dr. Wood’s mem- 
ory is cherished most lovingly now in the State where 
he was almost mobbed for pointing out sanitary defects 
not twenty years ago, and where an _ indignant 
Legislature graciously permitted him to print its 
biennial Health Report at his own expense. Now 
the State puts forth a Report that is a genuine 
contribution to sanitary knowledge, and the Board 
also prints a well-edited monthly bulletin that must en- 
lighten citizens. But here, as elsewhere the great bar 
to American progress, ‘‘too much politics,’’ has stepped 
in to block the wheels, as three bills, each in the inter- 
est of preventive medicine, have failed this winter, one 
to prevent the contamination of water supplies, one to 
promote vaccination, and one to prevent blindness. The 
sanitary arrangements absolutely needful to success in 
the great hotels at Asheville—as the traveling public will 
no longer tolerate anything short of the best plumbing 
and perfect sewerage—and the work done at Baltimore 
by Mr. Vanderbilt, are like a city set ona hill; and the 
object lesson is not lost ona State that is striving, in the 
midst of many obstacles, to make life longer and health 
better while it lasts. 





....It seems that Lord Playfair was never a physi- 
cian, his title of ‘‘ Doctor ” coming froma German Ph.D., 
so that the distiction of being the first medical man 
raised to the peerage goes unquestionably to Lord Lis- 
ter, and as a mixing up of recent peers in the news- 
papers has led to a mistake, in saying that his title was 
to be Lord Kinnear, everybody is rejoiced that he is to 
retain as peer the name that he has rendered illustrious, 
in instituting aseptic surgery, through which thousands 
of men are annually saved alive, who, but for it, would 
have been filling untimely graves. He is gazetted as 
‘‘Lord Lister, of Lyme, Regis in the county of Dorset’; 
but he will be addressed as Lord Lister. He has an- 
nounced his intention of being present at the meeting of 
the British Medical Association in Montreal next sum- 
mer. Having relegated active surgery to the hands of 
younger men, he feels justified in recreation and rest. 


....The present experience with the plague will leave 
a legacy of dearly bought knowledge behind, but a 
great light will have been kindled in the demonstra- 
tion of man’s control over these frowns of the evil 
spirits. Dr. Hankin, of England, who went out to 
India to teach the disinfection of wells from the chol- 
era germs by the permanganate of potash, has been at- 
tacked by the plague, but, by the prompt administration 
of Yersin’s bubonic antitoxin, was fast recovering when 
the last steamer left. lt has also been found that the 
laborers in the mint wholly escape the plague, tho liv- 
ing in infected quarters, and this exemption is attribut- 
ed to their breathing in the fumes of hyponitric acid. 


....A Skiagraphical Medical Society is about to be 
formed in London by those especially interested in the 
investigation and utilization of the x-rays in medicine. 


....Princess Frederick Leopold, of Prussia, is under- 
going a regular course of training as a hospital and 
field nurse. 
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Tre Tariff bill, which has been in the hands of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, has been revised 
and will, it is expected, be reported to the Senate this 
week. It would have been reported earlier, but the 
Democratic members objected, and desired to retain the 
bill in committee a week or two longer for thorough ex- 
amination. The vote of Senator Jones, of Nevada, was 
needed to get the bill out of committee, and it was at 
first supposed he would not give it; but the matter was 
satisfactorily arranged. The figures of the revised 
bill have not been given to the public; but it is under- 
stood that those in charge of the bill, Senators Allison, 
Aldrich, Platt and Wolcott have reduced several of the 
schedules considerably, particularly that of wool and 
woolens. The rates put on wool are said to be eight 
and nine cents instead of ten and eleven. There is 
little doubt that the bill, with further revision, per- 
haps, will pass the Senate. There are enough votes to 
secure a protective measure. Kentucky now has a 
Republican Senator, Mr. Deboe, the long deadlock 
having been broken. Until the vacancy from Florida 
is filled the Republicans will have control of the Sen- 
ate on a Strict party vote, without the aid of Silver 
Republicans. In anticipation of higher rates customs 
imports increased largely in April. A y2ar ago the 
receipts were $11,800,000; last month they rose to nearly 
$24,500,000. 





THE Tennessee Centennial Exposition was opened 
May Ist under the most favorable auspices. The city 
was profusely decorated, and the procession of military 
and citizens, with the State officers, was enthusiastically 
greeted everywhere. The opening ceremonies were 
simple, but impressive. The auditorium, seating 7,000 
people, was packed, and multitudes failed to gain ad- 
mittance. Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., Protestant Episco- 
pal Coadjutor Bishop of Tennesee, commenced with 
prayer, and Major J. W. Thomas made the opening ad- 
dress. He reviewed the history of the plans for the Ex- 
position, paid a cordial tribute to those who had made 
it financially possible, and reviewed the change that 
modern growth had occasioned in the State and the 
country. Governor Taylor followed with a short con- 
gratulatory address, and then Major Lewis. the 
Director-General, handed the keys of the Exposition to 
President Thomas, who in turn dictated a telegram to 
President McKinley, at Washington, announcing that 
all was ready. The President touched the electric but- 
ton that set the worksin motion and the Exposition was 
open. The arrangements are very complete for amuse- 
ment as well as instruction, and as its opportunities be- 
come better known the Exposition can scarcely fail to 
attract to Nashville many visitors from all parts of the 
country. 





lr there is any country on the face of the earth where 
motive power from cataracts, like that obtained from 
Niagara Falls, could be economically and usefully ap- 
plied itisinEgypt. The distinguished electrician, Pro- 
fessor Forbes, has been employed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to make a study of the feasibility of utilizing 
the power of the cataracts of the Nile for generating 
electricity, and he reports the general circumstances of 
Egypt to be exceptionally well adapted for its use asa 
motive power. Coal becomes enormously dear in Up- 
per Egypt owing to the expense of transportation from 
Alexandria, and the cataract power would be available 
all the year round for working the railways, cotton gin- 
ning mills, sugar factories, irrigation machines, etc.; 
and it could be supplied over distances of several hun- 
dred miles at a cost much belowthat of coal. A pre- 
liminary census of the provinces lately made _ indi- 
cates that the entire population of Egypt is now about 
9,000,000, which is thirty per cent. more than that given 
by the inaccurate Census of 1882. Atthe time of the 
French Expedition the population of Egypt is supposed 
to have been only about 2,000,000, and in 1845 3,000,000. 
The Greek geographers estimate the population under 
Rameses the Great as 7,000,000 or 8,000,000; and if they 
were correct it would appear that Egypt under English 
control has surpassed the most prosperous period of old 
times. 





THE proposed new Canadian Tariff is a compromise. 
In the campaign the Liberals declared for a tariff for 
revenue only; but in office they find exigencies which 
prevent them from carrying out their pledge fully. A 
gradually enlarging deficit in the annual income is one 
consideration; a feeling among the Liberals that Pro- 
tection cannot be entirely given up is another. In the 
main the tariff will be but little changed. The duties 
on iron are to be considerably reduced, and, taking 
the Reciprocity feature cf the McKinley Tariff as an 
example, there are to be maximum and minimum du- 
ties, the latter being about 25 per cent. less than the 
former. Countries which admit Canadian exports free 
or on payment of low.duties are to have the advantage 
of the minimum rates. This will operate against the 
United States and in favor of Great Britain. There is 
no prospect of reciprocity with the Government at 
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Washington at present, tho the Liberal Government at 
Ottawa still hopes that such an arrangement may be 
yet effected. The chief difficulty is the fact that Can- 
ada cannot make commercial treaties; it must leave 
that duty to the Imperial Government. As any special 
concessions to the United States must be granted to 
England Reciprocity is naturally not in favor at Wash- 
ington. Under the new Tariff Great Britain will be 
benefited, and this gives great satisfaction to the Im- 
perialists. The new Tariff is by no means regarded as 
retaliatory. The Canadian Minister of Finance spe- 
cially disclaims any intention to retaliate against the 
United States. 








AN insurrection has broken out inthe eastern part 
‘of Honduras, which has caused that State to put itself 
under martial law and mobilize the army. The Gov- 
ernment of Honduras is much less stable than that 
of the other two countries of the Major Republic and 
the present outbreak was not unexpected, as the feeling 
between thetwo political parties has been very bitter. 
At present the Liberals are in control, having gained 
their power by the overthrow of President Vaquiz, 
three years ago, and he is the one who is now supposed 
to be the leader and instigator of the present attempt 
to put the Conservatives again in power. Another re- 
port has it that ex-President De Soto is at the head of 
the movement, and that the insurgents are composed 
mainly of Americans and Englishmen. At any rate, 
the town of Puerto Cortez has been captured by the in- 
surgents who, only a handful in number, took by sur- 
prise the 600 Government soldiers, who, in turn, ‘‘ took 
to the woods.’’ Latest reports say that the insurgents 
have gathered more recruits and are marching to Tegu- 
cigalpa, the capitol of the Republic, where a ‘‘ de- 
cisive’’ battle may be expected. 





Out of the confused tangle of reports it is difficult to 
make any clear statement of the Greek situation beyond 
this: That the army seems to have collapsed completely, 
the navy to be useless, and the populace to be on the 
verge of a revolution which will either expel or destroy 
the royal family. In Thessaly Volo is still held by the 
Greeks, tho apparently only because the Turks are not 
ready to take it. The army at Pharsales is described as 
in a greatly demoralized condition, such that an attack 
by Edhem Pasha would inevitably result ina rout. In 
Epirus the Turks are threatening Arta, and the Greeks 
seem to be withdrawing on every hand. The new Min- 
istry announces that it will do its best to reorganize the 
army and conduct it, with little regard for the royal gen- 
erals; that they will make no plea to Europe for media- 
tion, but will hold out tothe end. Members of the new 
Cabinet have gone to the front to see the situation for 
themselves and decide upon a course of action. There 
are rumors that Colonel Vassos is to be recalled from 
Crete, but beyond statements that the admirals have 
decided to accord to him belligerent rights and that they 
are in consultation with the insurgent chiefs nothing is 
definitely known. The general situation of the Greek 
communities is most deplorable everywhere, not merely 
in Thessaly and Epirus, which are being overrun by 
the Turks, but in Salonica and Smyrna, where there 
are numerous failures. The Turks are greatly elated, 
and reports announce that while not claiming any addi- 
tional territory they will insist upon a war indemnity 
and the giving up of the Greek fleet in pledge. Much 
has been made of a repulse of the Turks by the Greeks 
at Velestino, onthe road to Volo, but it appears to have 
been an insignificant affair, and in all probability the 
Greek troops will retire from Pharsales, hoping there- 
by to continue the period of negotiation and thus 
secure better terms. 

THE European situation is scarcely less demoralized 
than the Greek. The Concert of the Powers has col- 
lapsed as thoroughly as the Greek army. The visit of 
Emperor Francis Joseph to Russia has brought the 
Three Emperors’ League into the forefront, while the 
ostentatious way in which Emperor William has con- 
gratulated the Sultan on his victory indicates the atti- 
tude of Eastern Europe. Lord Salisbury is back from 
Cimiez, but in poor health. It is rumored that he tried 
to secure a conference at Paris. to take up the question 
of intervention but failed. The question now most 
occupying the public mind in Europe is whether the 
three Emperors will succeed in keeping France on 
their side and thus completely isolate England. In Eng- 
land attention is diverted to South Africa, while the 
utter collapse of Greece has helped Lord Salisbury, 
altho the fact that the war has involved nobody else is 
pointed to as contradicting his pessimistic ideas of the 
inevitableness of a general European war. Altogether 
the outlook for any pressure from Europe upon the Sul- 
tan for good government for any of his subjects is 
darker than at any time, even during the massacres of 
a year ago. The shrewder Turks are already dis- 


cussing whether to humiliate Greece too much will not 
strengthen the Slav element unduly. 
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THE decision of the Hawaiian Government to return 
to Japan so large a number of Japanese immi- 
grants has raised in that country a storm of in- 
dignation. The Japanese press call for a fleet to be 
sent to Honolulu at once to impress upon the authorities 
there the seriousness of the situation and secure pro- 
tection for the Japanese. They also affirm that as the 
action is evidently in line with the plans for the annex- 
ation of the islands to the United States, and as Japan- 
ese policy is opposed to such annexation, the quicker ac- 
tion is taken to oppose that policy the better. The 
Japanese Government, however, is quiet, and beyond 
ordering the Emigration Bureau at Kobe to stop further 
emigration at present and the sending of a warship to 
Honolulu, has given no indication of its intended action. 
In Washington there is little reference to the situation, 
which is not looked uponasat all serious. It has, how- 
ever, given added impulse to the talk about annexation, 
as it is well known that the Hawaiian Government 
hopes to secure it at no distant day. 





Mr. RHODES received a warm welcome on his return 
from England to South Africa; but it has become in- 
creasingly clear that there is a division among the. 
whites of Cape Colony. The English element are with 
Mr. Rhodes in his scarcely concealed hostility to the 
Transvaal and in his policy for a united South Africa; 
but the Afrikander or Dutch element manifest sympa- 
thy with the Boers of the Transvaal,and the Govern- 
ment only escaped defeat last week on a vote of lack of 
confidence by a tie. The Jameson raid aroused the 
Dutch element, and they frown upon the idea of making 
war on the Boers. if England takes an aggressive 
step and precipitates hostilities, the whites of South 
Africa will be sharply divided. Mr. Rhodes sees this, 
and desires to avoid it. His present policy is to unite 
the two elements. The gathering of the British fleet in 
Delagoa Bay to be ready for an emergency is due more 
to President Kriiger’s threatening attitude than to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy to help the Uitlanders. The 
Postmaster-General of the Transvaal, visiting this city 
on his way to attend the Postal Congress in Washing- 
ton, says his Government wants peace, but is prepared 
to defend itself if attacked. Asked how many Boers 
there are, he replied, ‘‘About eighty thousand.” ‘‘How 
big an army is there to defend the Republic?’ ‘‘About 
eighty thousand.”’ They are all fighters, and all are 
armed; and moreover, they believe the God of battles 
fights forthem. Hedenied that the Uitlanders were 
unjustly treated. They were taxed heavily, because 
they wanted much more than satisfies the Boers. Let 
them live as simply as the Boers, and their taxes would 
be less. 


WE have already described the earlier proceedings 
of the Australian Federation Convention, which has 
adopted a draft constitution and adjourned to meet in 
Sydney, September 2d. It has decided to call the 
Federation a Commonwealth instead of a Dominion, 
inclining more to the model of the United States than 
to that of Canada. It is explained that the reason 
Queensland, which is mostly tropical, holds aloof 
is because in the sugar industry colored labor is exten- 
sively employed, and there is some hesitation about en- 
tering a federation in which the demand for a ‘‘ white 
Australia’’ is sure to be strongly pronounced. The 
chosen representatives formed a body of the picked men 
of Australia. Nearly all are prominent politicians, 
each Government was strongly represented, and about 
one-half the Convention consisted of lawyers. The pro- 
posed constitution will now be submitted to the colonial 
legislatures. These bodies may suggest amendments 
which the Convention will consider at a second session, 
and the constitution, as finally revised and agreed upon, 
will be submitted directly for acceptance or rejection by 
the votes of the people. Should the result be an affir- 
mative in three or more colonies, the Legislatures of 
those colonies may forthwith bring the measure into 
operation, so far as they are concerned, by an address 
to the British Crown. Curiously enough the most pi- 
quant element in the elections to the Convention was 
supplied by the introduction of a religious question. 
Cardinal Moran, who is the head of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, has taken considerable interest in federa- 
tion, and was induced to become a candidate. Unfor- 
tunately for his chances he was so unwise as to give a 
sectarian turn to the contest by declaring that he meant 
“*to crush once and forever the anti-Catholic bigotry,” 
which most. people say does not exist. His challenge 
was promptly taken up. Protestant clergy and laity 
met, organized an anti-Cardinal party, and selected a 
list of strong candidates from different sections. Excite- 
ment ran high, and the anti-Cardinalists put so much 
energy into the campaign, as well as good judgment 
into their selection, that nine of ‘‘ the federal ten” were 
elected, while ‘‘ His Eminence,’’ instead of being first 
was fourteenth on the list when the votes were counted. 
The prelate’s discomfiture seems to have occasioned 
very general satisfaction, and is regarded on every 
hand as highly significant of the Australian temper. 
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The Duty of Resistance. 


THAT it is right to pray ‘‘ Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” was taught by Christ himself. Not that the 
Father would lead us into temptation; but that he 
may so lead us that we shall avoid temptation such 
as we may not be able to bear. It cannot be God’s 
design to tempt us. We are told that he tempts no 
man and is tempted of no one. Nevertheless, we are 
all in a world in which evil exists, and we cannot es- 
cape contact with it. Even if a man shut himself up 
in a cave, there are causes oftemptation within him- 
self. Christ did not escape temptation by going soli- 
tary into the wilderness. We cannot flee from it en- 
tirely, but we can avoid much ofit, and particularly 
such as may have a strong influence upon us. 

A wise man measures his powers and weaknesses, 
and learns what he can do and what he cannot do. 
If he has little power to acquire and none to impart 
he will nottry to be a teacher; if he has no im- 
agination he will not attempt to be a painter. He 
will recognize his limitations and choose his vocation 
accordingly. Some are conscious of a tendency to 
observe certain virtues and tocontract certain vices. 
They do not need to fortify the virtues, but to defend 
themselves against the vices. There are various be- 
setting sins; but they do not appeal to all. Nothing 
is more certain than that the natural weakness of one 
man differs from that of another. The plan of de- 
fense must, therefore, vary. A man may keep himself 
unspotted from the world without going out of the 
That is the office of religion. There is no 
ground for the fatalistic argument that a man must sin 
in one direction or another. This is a base appeal to 
cowardice. Noman is born with an overmastering 
passion for evil. He may, by constant surrender to 
temptation, reduce the power of resistance; Guiteau 
had original power of resistance, but he allowed it to 
be broken.down. The commander of a beleaguered 
fortress will bring all his resources to bear in strength- 
ening and defending the weak places inthe walls. It 
is only the coward and traitor who stands by the im- 
pregnable positions and allows the weak ones to be 
forced. 

If the weak points in character are stormed by the 
enemy of what avail are the strong points? If one 
point is captured the soul is a prisoner. That one 
point is the strategic point, the key to the situation. 
When Miluna was stormed and Tyrnavo taken, La- 
rissa was untenable and all Thessaly was at the mercy 
of the enemy. The taste for alcoholics may be one 
man’s weakness, a predisposition to dishonesty 


world. 
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another’s; a tendency to doubt may be strong in one 
case, a love for the superstitious in another. At 
these points the defenses need to be strengthened in 
every possible way. Avoidance of persons, places 
and things which stimulate these desires is the first 
duty of defense. If you pray ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation,” be watchful lest you be led of your own 
lusts. Lusts are bad leaders; they must be held in 
captivity. So held, the man is free; not so held, the 
man is bound. 

A man who knew his own weaknesses was asked by 
a friend to read acertain pamphlet. ‘‘ What is it?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Oh,” said the other, ‘‘something which 
—— [a notorious infidel] has written. I want you to 
read it.’’ ‘I would rather not.” ‘‘Why not? Are 
you afraid to? I believe youare. You don’t dare to.”’ 
‘No, sir, I don’t dare to. I have enough doubts of 
my own. I don’t want anybody to suggest more. 
There are several things I don’t dare todo. That is 
one; to taste wine is another. I am afraid of these 
things, but I’m not afraid of you. I am only afraid 
of wrong-doing.” 

That man is strong because he knows his weak 
nesses thoroughly, will not indulge them, and will not 
suffer himself to be tempted by others. He will be 
stronger, too; for the practice of resistance increases 
the power of resistance, just as concession weakens 
it. Asa teacher said toa scholar who was breaking 
an important rule, ‘‘It is a temptation, I know; but 
you don’t have to yield.”’ 





The Humiliation of Greece. 


GREECE has made the desperate venture, and has 
lost. It was made with superb audacity, risking 
everything in a noble cause, trusting something to 
the good fates, to the good impulses of Christendom, 
but trusting in vain. We must believe that in send- 
ing her army into Crete Greece had such assurance 
of support as was implied in the telegram said to have 
been sent froma high authority in St. Petersburg 
bidding King George to hasten; but the support failed. 
After entering Crete, Greece was compelled to send 
her army to the Thessalian border; but there, 
alone, she was doomed to ignominious failure. The 
courage alone of her soldiers could not achieve suc- 
cess. Against overwhelming odds only superior gen- 
eralship could avail, and Greece had no generals. 
Her officers had no military training. On the side of 
Turkey were not only the traditions of military com- 
mand but, what was of immense value, the aid of the 
most scientifically trained officers of the German 
army. The German Emperor encouraged them to go. 
He looked on with delight at every victory of the 
Crescent over the Cross. He only wished to see the 
utter humiliation of the brave nation which had dared 
to withstand his command as the dictator of Europe. 
Greece had the smaller army and incompetent gen- 
erals. Greece is too small a nation to maintain an 
effective standing army, but she should have main- 
tained the very best possible school of military science 
in which the officers might be trained who, in time 
of war, should command the militia. 

Against such odds the sudden demoralization of 
the Greek army is not strange. They fled in the 
utmost disorder from Tyrnavo and Larissa to Volo 
and Pharsales, but so did our untrained volunteers flee 
at Bull Run. That was to be expected before the 
army was hardened by service. A panic does not 
prove lack of courage, and the courage also was dis- 
played. But when courage does not avail, when the 
soldiers learn that their commanders cannot give 
them the fruits of courage, that the gains of victory 
are thrown away, then only stern discipline could pre- 
vent panic. 

Besides, we must count with the lack of sober dis- 
cipline among the Greek people, in peace as in war. 
Their best friends feared their ability to obey. It was 
too much the popular passion that drove King and 
Cabinet into the war. And after the troops had been 
sent to the frontier, if they had not been allowed to 
cross, the reigning family might have been driven out 
of the country. The rebellion of the university 
students at Athens was no good augury. We fear 
that the people have not learned the discipline of 
cool thought and loyal obedience to constituted 
authority. : 

Greece is beaten—we fear, utterly and hopelessly 
beaten. Her army has fled from Larissa, has lost the 
seaport of Volo, and hardly holds Pharsales, on the 
road to Athens. In Epirus, after marching halfway 
to Yanina, they have gone back to Arta; and we 
doubt if a Greek soldier is on the Turkish mainland, 
unless he be a prisoner, and Greece is scurrying to get 
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Colonel Vassos out of Crete. The Ministry which 


‘conducted the war has been driven out by popular 


clamor, and a new Ministry is in power, which treats 
the King and his family with contempt. Where, a 
few weeks ago, no cheers could be too rapturous for 
George and Olga, for Constantine and Sophia, now 
they hear only hisses from the people and insult from 
the new Prime Minister. Greece has thrown herself 
humbly at the feet of the Powers, willing to do their 
last commands, asking no favor as to the order of 
her withdrawal from Crete, afraid that Greek terri- 
tory in the northwest will be given to Turkey, and 
expecting to have to yield her fine fleet in pledge 
to her ancient enemy. The humiliation is utter and 
complete; for she was left to fight her good cause not 
alone, but against the shameful concert of Europe. 
But we may be allowed to look a little further. We 
observe that the Greek monarchy is utterly discredited 
at homeandabroad. George has beena good, worthy 
king, as kings go. He has been thoroughly loyal to 
Greece, and so has his family, too loyal to suit the 
tyrants of Europe, who do not admire the democratic 
spirit of the Greek people, or the democratic ways 
of the Greek court. Will George be driven out? 
He is said to wish to abdicate; will his son, with his 
discredited generalship, be allowed to take the throne? 
There is no small reason to believe that the Greek 
people will proclaim a republic, unless the Powers of 
Europe shall send a fleet to the Pirzeus and maintain 
the monarchy by force of arms. They may do that; 
but again, in their contempt for Greece and for 
democracy they may not. The parallel between the 
position of Greece now and that of France after the 
Franco-Prussian War is close. When the French 
Army was utterly defeated, and Paris was captured by 
the Prussian Army, the French people would have no 
more of Louis Napoleon or his wife or his son, and 
they proclaimed a republic. It seemed weak, and it 
was not thought it could last a decade. But France 
has recovered all her old strength and wealth under 
popular government. She needs noemperor. No more 
does Greece. After this terrible loss of life and 


* wealth, and especially after this collapse of conceit and 


vanity, a wiser Greece will arise out of this humilia- 
tion. Greece has fallen, but not utterly. She will 
rise better, more restrained, more prudent, stronger. 
She will seek closer relations with the Balkan Prov- 
inces, and will trust more to the seen forces of prog- 
ress and the wiser methods of diplomacy, until she 
shall, within twenty years, recover all her lost power. 
For the future is with Greece, not with Turkey. It is 
with Christianity, not with Islam. And may we not 
say that it is with the rule of the people, not the rule 
of kings ? Even this terrible defeat may prove to have 
its compensation, if it gives to the Greek people the 
full form as well as substance of ancient popular gov- 
ernment. Already France and Switzerland are re- 
publics, and Great Britain a practical republic. 

Let Greece be a republic, and we shall have a new 
example of the right of people to rule themselves 
which will not be lost. Already there isa strong re- 
publican party in Italy, as thereisin Spain. It may 
not be long befure Southern Europe will be republican. 
Their form of government will draw these Powers 
closer together. France is now drifting away from 
Russia, and forgetting its hostility to England. The 
natural combination in Europe will be the maritime 
States, Great Britain, Spain, France, Italy and 
Greece, against Russia, Germany and Austria, at least 
so long as the three Empires are governed imperially; 
and yet we remember that the German people did in 
1848 what they may do again. Should the humilia- 
tion of Greece be a step toward the downfall of mo- 
narchical government in Europe, we shall recall the 
story which Jeremy Taylor reproduces for a pious 
purpose of the man who threw a stone at a dog and 
hit his cruel stepmother. Altho the stone, he said, 
missed its mark, it was not wholly wasted. 





Problems of Public Ownership. 


THERE is a growing belief throughout the civilized 
nations of the world that municipal ownership of the 
so-called ‘‘ natural monopolies ’’—water, gas, electric 
lights, street railroads, telephones, wharves, bridges, 
etc.—is the next important step in the evolution of 
that comparatively new phenomenon, the modern 
city. 

In the United States we have not gone so far as 


they have in Europe or Australasia, but already there 


are unmistakable signs of an increasing tendency 
toward the enlargement of the functions of Govern- 
ment which cannot be attributed to the mere intro- 
duction of socialism and its growth here, 
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During the past few months, for example, societies 
nave been organized in this city and Boston, among 
whose members are to be found some of the most 
prominent, as well as conservative men in the two 
cities, for the sole purpose of aiding the cities to ob- 
tain control of franchises now in private hands, and 
of awakening the-population and the press to the ad- 
vantages of city ownership. A small movement is 
likewise on foot in California to organize a political 
party on the same lines, and a little paper has just ap- 
peared in New York City called Public Ownership 
to advocate what is expressed in tts title. 

These are only the more recent signs. The extrem- 
ists, represented by the semi-Socialists in the East 
and the Populists of the West, have for some years 
openly urged national, State and municipal owner- 
ship, while inthe recent municipal elections in Chica- 
go, St. Louis and Toledo, the result turned largely on 
the question of the control of city franchises. Even 
the non-partisan Citizens’ Union that is now engaged 
in enrolling members in this city will undoubtedly 
strike a popular chord and carry a large following 
next fall to the polls on account of the clause in its 
platform demanding that the ‘‘city shall retain the 
ownership of its franchises, and that all grants there- 
of be for limited periods in order that the increases 
of value shall accrue to the people.’’ 

It is for these reasons that we have opened our col- 
umns this week to a general discussion of public own- 
ership} and altho the question has not yet emerged 
from the first stages of controversy, still a careful 
reading of the articles will show that municipal 
ownership is not a dangerous socialistic attack on 
wealth, but a movement that is destined to grow cor- 
respondingly with the growth of cities and the value 
of city franchises. 

To reduce the whole problem to the most general 
terms, municipal ownership as compared with munici- 
pal control or individual ownership is a question sim- 
ply of the ‘‘ greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and as such becomes a matter of expediency in each 
particular case; but at once various difficulties are 
suggested. Take the case of a franchise granted in 
perpetuity fifty years ago. Its stock has gradually 
become valuable, and it increases in value year by year. 
If the city takes the property and pays only the cost 
of duplicating the plant it will rob the holders of the 
stock of part of its value. On the other hand, the 
city couid not be expected to pay the full amount 
for stock which has been abundantly watered. 
A still larger question relates to the enormous po- 
litical power of corporations which hold franchises 
of untold value, yielding increasing profits from the 
growth of the city and absence of competition. It is 
a popular belief that either the corporations must 
‘“cown” the Legislatures and the boards of aldermen, 
or vice versé. Vf this is so there is no question as to 
which alternative is best for the community. It is 
better for the State and the city to control than to be 
controlled, for it is the first principle of government 
to control. Of course such control may be corrupt; 
but many hold,with Dr. Shaw, that ‘‘rascality, waste- 
fulness of public money and bad results in the end are 
more likely to be the outcome when the contract sys- 


temisused . . , than whenthe municipality em- 
ploys its own men in direct municipal ac- 
count.’’ 


Public ownership can in no case be successful un- 
less the competitive system of civil service is well 
established and faithfully observed. A movement in 

-this direction has been begun in our larger cities, and 
it is to be hoped that it will soon become universal. 
That is needed whether the city operates its railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., or not. 

It must not be inferred that the arguments which 
apply to municipal ownership have equal weight when 
applied to State ownership. The municipality is a 
business corporation, formed chiefly for business pur- 
poses. Large questions of policy affect the conduct 
of the government of State and nation. How State 
ownership operates is indicated by Mr. Epps. It is 
evident that he does noi believe that the experiment 
in Australia is an unqualified success. 

It is significant that hardly a city that has made an 
experiment in any of the branches of municipal 
ownership has returned to private ownership. The 
reduced lighting and gas bills and cheaper car fares 
that resulted have already made the movement popu- 
lar with the masses, and the higher pay for em- 
ployés has pleased the trades unions and the working 
classes, It is true that public ownership does not 
always encourage invention nor insure as great a profit 
as businesses conducted under the laws of competi- 
tion; but the social adyantages outweigh the eco- 
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nomic disadvantages, and hereafter it will be more dif- 
ficult to convince.the voters and taxpayers that they 
should not reap some of the benefits from franchises 
whose value they have created and which, by right, 
belongs to them. 


The Charges against Dr. John Watson. 


WE could hardly believe our eyes when we read the 
petition presented by W. Kennedy Moore, D.D., to 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Englend, 
with its charges of heresy against Dr. John Watson 
(‘‘Ian Maclaren’’), and found that Dr. Moore had, 
among other authorities, depended on THE INDE- 
PENDENT as having pronounced Dr. Watson a here- 
tic. It is really too absurd to be angry over, and we 
can only laugh at the idea. There had been a propo- 
sition made by Mr. Seward to have a certain state- 
ment in Dr. Watson’s‘‘The Mind of the Master” 
made the doctrinal basis for union between Christian 
denominations. It is as follows: 


‘‘I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in 

the words of Jesus. I believe in the clean heart. I be- 
lieve in the service of love. I believe in the un- 
worldly life. I believe in the Beatitudes. I promise to 
trust God and follow Christ; to forgive my enemies and 
to seek after the righteousness of God.”’ 
Some people called it a ‘‘creed,’’ and discussed it 
from that standpoint. We said that it was no theo- 
logical creed at all, but an ethical creed, and, more 
than that, an excellent profession of consecration to 
the service of God and man; and in showing that it 
was not a creed but a promise we said: 

‘‘Any Theist, Trinitarian or Unitarian, and, we are 
not certain but we might say Buddhist, Mohammedan 
or Jew, could make the promise; for we suppose that 
they all believe that Christ was a noble Master, what- 
ever may have been his relations to the Deity.” 

That was quite true; but to leave out the rest of the 
paragraph— 

‘‘To those whocan make of this large promise a sound 
and serious purpose, the Kingdom of God is at hand,” 


and then to quote it, as Dr. Moore does, as a con- 
demnation of Dr. Watson is simply ridiculous. THE 
INDEPENDENT has never imagined that what has been 
called ‘‘Ian Maclaren’s Creed” was meant to be a 
theological expression of his faith. It was a noble 
expression of the purpose of Christian life, not of 
Christian belief; and there are times—and they come 
often—when the utterance of the purpose of Christian 
life is vastly more important than any formulation of 
creed, Certainly we have only admiration and ap- 
proval to express for Dr. Watson, whether as a re- 
ligious teacher or as a writer of romance. 

Dr. Moore goes far across the ocean to find his 
criticisms of Dr. Watson. In the same company 
with THE INDEPENDENT he quotes Dr. Cuyler, Dr. 
Meloy (of the United Presbyterians), Dr. John Hall, 
and even Dr. Parkhurst, as declaring this ‘‘creed” 
deficient for its omission of pretty much all the doc- 
trines of the genuine Protestant creeds the world 
over. So it is; but it is notin form a creed, but such 
a profession of consecration to a Christian life as does 
not call for the formulation of a doctrfne of the 
Trinity or the Atonement. It deals with man’s duty 
to God and man, not with the mysteries of God’s 
nature or methods of government. 

As might be expected, the Synod rejected Dr. 
Moore’s petition. They did not find that Dr. 
Watson rejected any evangelical truth; they only 
saw that he was not dealing with theology, and they 
could not condemn him for not saying things that he 
was not talking about. His work has been too valu- 
able and his life too useful to make it fit that a great 
religious body should condemn him for what he does 
not do and say. There is no question that those 
who read Ian Maclaren or Dr. Watson, under which- 
- ever name he may write, are made better by it; and 
if he ridicules some things in the old ways of pre- 
senting Christian doctrine—well, there are some 
things that deserve ridicule. The essential Christian 
life he never ridicules. 


WE anticipated the large call there would be on our 
Grant Number, and published an unusually large edition 
of THE INDEPENDENT of last week. We published three 
editions of our Lincoln Number, two years ago, and 
they were all exhausted. Altho we have printed a 
large edition of the Grant Number, there will be only 
one printed, and that is likely to be soon exhausted. 
Persons, therefore, who want copies for their friends 
should order at once. It will have permanent historic- 
al value, as it contains much information that cannot be 
obtained anywhere else. A distinguished literary man 
in New England thus writes us; The Grant Number 
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is an achievement and a contribution to history.’’ Our 
issue this week has alsoa special value not only to 
students of social science but to all who take only an 
amateur interest in civic problems; and we presume 
that those who inquire for the numbera few weeks 
hence will find that it cannot be supplied. We shall 
publish next week an article by Congressman Dingley, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in ex- 
planation of the Tariff measure which, under his direc- 
tion, has been passed by the House and is now before 
the Senate. 


THOSE who are advocating a breaking down of the 
Civil Service system to get Republicans into office, prob- 
ably do not know how cruel a system the spoils system 
is. If there is joy in getting place there is sadness in 
losing it, and lose it men must under the partisan plan 
of appointment. Our parties are nearly evenly bal- 
anced,and change comes frequently, far more frequently 
than in previous years. In 1884 the Democrats came 
into power, in 1888 the Republicans, in 1892 the Demo- 
crats again, and in 1896 the Republicans. Overturns 
are also frequent in most of the States. This would 
make tenure of office exceedingly uncertain if there were 
no Civil Service laws to protect it. The suffering to in- 
dividuals caused by sudden and frequent changes, to 
say nothing of the loss to the Government, is greater 
than most spoilsmen know. Mr. Gaillard Hunt, of the 
State Vepartment, in his article on the 30th page of this 
nu nber, throws, quite incidentally,much light upon this 
point. He says: 


‘*The period from 1828, when Jackson came in, to 1883, 
when the Civil Service Law went into effect, marks a time 
when no obligations were recognized by the Government to 
its servants, great or small. Here and there the dreary 
tragedy of inhumanity and wrong was relieved by a wise 
and respectable policy on the part of some passing head of 
a department; but the continuous policy—the system, in 
fact—was ruthless, and its progress was marked by the de- 
struction of thousands of modest careers. 

** Since the Civil Service Law has been in operation all 

this is changed. A large percentage of the investments in 
Washington are made by the Government clerks, in small 
amounts individually, but aggregating a large sum; for 
the Government clerk isa more self-respecting member of 
society than he used to be, and, feeling some security in 
his position, he endeavors to improve it. Whoever wishes 
to repeal the law that has effected this change can 
only escape from a graver charge by admitting ignorance 
of the fact that the work of the Government is done far 
better than it ever was done under the old system, that the 
social life of Washington is far purer than it ever was when 
reckless political hacks squandered the salaries which they 
seldom deserved to receive, and that a class of self-respect- 
ing citizens has been substituted for a shifting horde of 
unfortunate men.” 
Who that is both sane and honest could prefer the brutal 
spoils system? And yet Congressmen have been heard 
to denounce the present Civil Service system as “‘ in- 
famous.”’ Such, rather, are the attempts to break it 
down for temporary partisan advantage. 


A CLERGYMAN writes us to ask if it would be in vio- 
lation of the neutrality laws for individuals to present 
“money to King George for the support of his war 
against the Turk. He believes that ‘‘ the fame of 
Greece at Marathon, in Heaven’s eyes, has been eclipsed 
by her fame at Reveni Pass,’ and that it is ‘a service te 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ as much to send 
just now rifles and ammunition to Greece as it is to send 
Bibles and hymn books tothe Congo.”’ He wants him- 
self to send money enough to buy a few bullets; and he 
does not believe ‘‘ that it would be wrong to pray that if 
it be God’s will each one of them might be an instru- 
ment for righteousness.’’ Our correspondent need have 
no fear about our neutrality laws in sending money to 
King George. But a better way would be to help the 
Red Cross work under Queen Olga; and any money 
sent to Monroe & Co., Bankers, New York, would be 
forwarded by them tothe proper destination. We wish 
thousands of dollars might thus be sent. 


THERE have been two notable conversions of late to 
the Roman Catholic Church; the one of Father Maturin, 
who, after long consideration and after being for many 
years a distinguished member of the most advanced 
section in tbe Church of England, went where his 
avowed principles had long been leading him. There 
has been some tendency in the body from which he has 
seceded to blame him for remaining as long as he did 
with them. 
his position, and his course has been without reproach. 
He was a member of a monastic order in the Church of 
England, of which Bishop Hall, of Vermont, was alsoa 
member; and the bishop has lately defended the father 
superior ‘of the order against the charge that he allowed 
Father Maturin too much liberty. The other conversion 
was that of the sugar magnate, Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
on his deathbed, His wife is a Catholic, and their 
children have gll been brought up in their mother’s 
faith, He was himself a Baptist, we believe; and he 


But so far as we see, he made no secret of 


used to say that it mattered nog which Chureh he at. 
tended #9 long as he could help his fellow-ereatures and 
do some good; and he subscribed liberally to Catholip 
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and Protestant charities and churches. It was to 
please his wife and children that on his deathbed he 
consented to be baptized. A message was sent to 
Father O’Farrell, summoning him to the house. He 
came, administered the sacraments, and five hours 
later the rich man had gone where his millions would be 
of no aid to him except as he had made friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. This is not a kind of con- 
version over which to boast,.and we can hardly say that 
it is one to be much regretted. He was a man with no 
theological convictions, only prejudices; and his ac- 
ceptance of Catholic baptism was not for his own sake, 
but an act of kindness to his wife. That is not real con- 
version. 

ONE of our ablest Episcopal contemporaries has been 
warning those whom it represents against the danger 
of committing the sin of sectarian superciliousness and 
arrogance. But this sin finds a stout defender in the 
Rev. Arthur Ritchie, who represents the Guild of St. 
Ignatius. Wecan hardly use our space better than by 
quoting a part of Father Ritchie’s defense: 


“Asa matter of fact, could anything be more utterly 
contemptible than the great American sects? We do not 
refer to respectable religions, like the Presbyterian and the 
Lutheran, the fruit of the travail of the sixteenth century, 
but such low, time-serving, ignorant, superstitions as the 
Baptist Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
like. In the East these parvenu folk do not dare to raise their 
heads, or if they do, they are laughed at for their pains. 
But no doubt in the West it is different, and quite possibly 
there a Baptist minister or a Methodist minister may con- 
sider himself as on an equality with the Church clergyman! 
Should this be the case a little ‘arrogance’ and ‘supercili- 
ousness’ would be very useful and highly commendable. 
Those who boast that they derive their office from the peo- 
ple should be made to know, if not to feel, that they are 
removed by an infinite chasm from those who derive their 
mysterious powers from above and are the vicegerents of 
Heaven. 

‘Of course, in matters non-ecclesiastical there should be 
Christian politeness shown to every one according to his 
position in life; but even in such matters dissenting minis- 
ters should be made to feel their inferiority. All we mean 
is that people should be kept in their proper place, and 
surely the proper place of a priest of the Church is very 
different from that of a minister of any sect.”’ 


And so on for three columns. There is no answer to be 
made to this. We simply show it as an example to be 
avoided, after the fashion in which the Spartan parent 
would teach his children the shame of drunkenness. 





Tue Rev. J. N. Hallock, D.D., proprietor and editor 
of Zhe Christian Work, has been offered the presidency 
of Westminister University. at Denver, Col., at a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year; and our contemporary in its last 
issue says that he has gone to Denver to look over the 
ground. The university itself is so young that its name 
is not in the last Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and how it is able to offer such a salary it is not 
easy to conjecture, unless some wealthy Presbyterian 
has given it five or ten million dollars on which to begin 
its work. But this is not the fact. According to the 
best available information the Westminster University 
is not yet organized. It is a projected institution, with 
rich men behind it, who have large local interests in 
realestate. A large college building has been erected, 
said to have cost $250,000. We judge that the endow- 
ment is still in anticipation, as are most of its buildings. 
We believe that some months ago the presidency was 
offered to Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of this city, who 
was not willing to assume the task on the salary then 
offered. Dr. Hallock has built up a good and success- 
ful paper, and should he accept this offer many good 
wishes will follow him for his success in a new field of 


enterprise. 





Ar last the Diana Vaughan bubble has burst. A 
third or fourth-rate French writer, one Leo Taxil, pro- 
fessed to turn Catholic and to expose a sect of Masons 
that were worshiping the Devil with all sorts of extraor- 
dinary marriage rites. Our American Catholic papers 
at first accepted his revelations and gave them curren- 
cy. Finally, it was demanded that he should show this 
Diana Vaughan, who was his chief informant; and he 
again and again promised to do so. Some of the Cath- 
olic journals became very suspicious and denounced 
him as a fraud, and’a Catholic commission was ap- 
pointed to examine into the matter; but they could get 
no evidence. At last Taxil called a meeting of his be- 
lievers, and promised to present Diana Vaughan to 
them and prove the truth of all his statements. He ap- 
peared and, with the utmost effrontery, confessed that 
his whole series of revelations was a hoax and a 
swindle: that there was nothing of the sort which he 
had invented; that there was no Diana Vaughan. The 
Abbés Mustel and de Besonies and Bishop Fava who 
have supported, him, and his chief champion in this 
country, J. P. Tardivel, of the Quebec Vérite, have 
proved themselves utterly credulous. We remember 
laughing at these revelations when they were first be- 
ing published in this city by a Catholic contemporary. 
They ought not to have deceived anybody, any more 
than the pretended revelations of escaped nuns should 
deceive us. 
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....It would be a surprise to some of our readers to 
take up the Easter number of the Jewish Gazette, with 
all but one of its thirty-two pages printed in Yiddish 
Hebrew. It shows what an enormous number of Rus- 
sian, Polish and Hungarian Jews there are in this 
country that require a Hebrew paper. We observe that 
one of the longest articlesis a translation into Yiddish 
of an historical article published in THE INDEPENDENT. 
One of the merits of our contemporary is its enthusias- 
tic Americanism; indeed, it reminds us of an honored 
Hebrew in this city, whose daughter is now achieving 
literary distinction, who has for many years made it 
the practice of his family, on the evening preceding the 
Fourth of July, to gather children and grandchildren all 
together and’ tell them the story of the founding of the 
United States and read to them the Declaration of In- 
dependence, a service in imitation of the seder required 
in every Jewish family on Passover evening, when the 
story of the deliverance from Egypt is told to children 
and children’s children. 


....We would by no means say that Dr. Gunsau- 
lus will leave the Armour Institute and his church in 
Chicago to take the pastorate of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, but we have no doubtthat the Tabernacle Church 
desires to secure him. He is one of the real orators in 
the American pulpit as well as a man of fine and large 
culture. He has had sufficient experience with Armour 
Institute to be able to decide, now near the close of the 
period for which he was engaged, whether he is willing 
to give the main effort of his remaining life to adminis- 
trative work. We should presume that his tastes would 
rather lead him to devote his strength to the pulpit and 
the platform, and we therefore regard it as not impos- 
sible that he may be drawnto thiscity. The Taber- 
nacle has a membership of 730 with a magnificent prop- 
erty. Its charitable and ‘benevolent contributions dur- 
the last year amounted to $26,296. President Ray- 
mond, of Union College, has been supplying the pulpit 
for the most part of late, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
people. 


....Georgia society seems to think that Col. Alfred 
E. Buck has done a most extraordinary thing in accept- 
ing the curtesy of a reception.given to him at Atlanta 
by the Negroes of the State. We cannot see anything 
extraordinary in it. He has been the recognized leader 
of the Republican Party in that State for a great many 
years; and on the occasion of his leaving Georgia to 
accept the position of United States Minister to Japan 
the business men of Atlanta, without regard to politics, 
honored him with a dinner, and the Daughters of the 
Revolution gave his wife a reception; and why the Ne- 
groes of the State, who have provided the larger part 
of the Republican majority which has made him a lead- 
er, should not give him a reception, and why he should 
not attend it, we do not understand. But it is perfectly 
easy to understand it in Georgia. 


....The Princeton Theological Seminary catalog puts 
down Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, D.D., LL.D., 
as the ‘‘Charles Hodge Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology.’’ William Miller Paxton, D.D., 
LL.D., is ‘‘ Professor of Ecclesiastical, Homiletical and 
Pastoral Theology,’’ and Geerhardus Vos, Ph.D., D.D., 
ts ‘‘Professor of Biblical Theology.’ These are all 
well enough, but would it not be well to add to them 
one professorship of Irenic Theology to balance the 
‘*Polemic’’ Theology? In these days polemic theology 
is of little importance, while any one whocan teach the 
doctrine implied in the words, ‘‘Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I gjve unto you,’’ and the other words, ‘‘ He 
that is not against us is on our part,’’ would be doing 


good service to the Church. Who has ever heard a 
sermon from this lat ter text ? 


....Old Trinity Church, in this city, celebrates its 
two hundredth anniversary. With the exception of the 
Collegiate Dutch Church it is the oldest in the city and 
one of the oldest in the country, as it is by far the 
wealthiest. Its property has come through the gift, in 
its early history, of pasture land which has become 
enormously valuable, and its wealth has been used for 
establishing other Episcopal churches or chapels in the 
city. It has maintained honorably a noble down-town 
church, looking down on Wall Street. Its rector, Dr. 
Dix, has been himself more than a bishop, having under 
him a large body of clergy either attached to the old 
church or to its chapels; and under his direction the in- 
fluence of thechurch has been very conservative, what 
may be called High Church, tho not going tothe ex- 
tremes of ritualism. 


....The International Postal Union, which meets this 
week at Washington, will have no radical work to do. 
The Union was first suggested by the United States 
during the Administration of Abraham Lincoln, altho 
it was not formed until 1874. Now all the civilized 
countries in the world, we may say, are members of it, 
and the half civilized are coming in. It is only in minor 
matters that amendments will be asked for. It is pos- 
sible that the half-ounce allowed as the weight of an 
international letter may be increased, but it is hardly 
probable. The most important action may be the ad- 
mission into the Union of China and one or two other 
countries. 


....They say it is the two lady clerks in the post 
office at Augusta, Ga.,in whose behalf the effort is 
made to prevent the appointment of a colored postmas- 
ter, as they-could not work under a colored postmaster. 
Then they would certainly have the right to resign. 
There would probably be candidates enough to fill the 
vacancies, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
International Y. M. C. A. Convention, 


BY OLIVER C. MORSE. 


WHEN the last International Convention held in the 
South met, twelve years ago in Atlanta, very few As- 
sociations were in existence. In 1870, or five years 
after the War, there was no Association work worthy 
of the name in the South, except at Richmond, Va., 
Raleigh, N. C., and perhaps at one or two other points. 
Tours of visitation began at that time to be made by 
representatives of the International Committee, result- 
ing in the organization or reorganization of the work 
in several important places, including New Orleans, 
Mobile and Selma, and leading, in other places, to 
marked spiritual awakening. But the work continued 
to be in a very feeble and struggling condition down to 
the notable gathering in Atlanta, Ga., in 1885. Two 
years later the Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee reported that during those two years the most 
considerable advance in Association work had been 
made in the Southern line of States, that Association 
buildings had been erected in four of the principal cities, 
State Secretaries permanently secured for five of the 
States, and the number of the Associations greatly in- 
creased, notably in Texas. 

The South still feels in this department of Christian 
effort the paralyzing influence of the Civil War, with 
its consequent widespread poverty and revolutionary 
changes in the social order, and the as yet unsolved 
problems involved inthem. Yetit is beginning to adapt 
itself to the new and onthe whole healthier conditions, 
and, as partially a cause and partially a result of this, 
the Association movement has steadily progressed ‘in 
power and efficiency, until to-day we find among the 
widely scattered and comparatively small cities of this 
great Southland 150 Asscciations, with 131 others in the 
colleges and 15 railway departments, and the work car- 
ried on by these organizations shows, to a considerable 
extent, a like healthful development along spiritual, 
intellectual, educational, physical and social lines, with 
that of their sister Associations in the North and West. 

In important respects, however, the work in this sec- 
tion, both State and local, is in great need of the stimu- 
lus and encouragement which it is hoped this great con- 
vention will impart to it. And there is every promise 
of this hope being fulfilled both on account of the large 
number of representative men of the South who are 
present and on account of the high-water mark, both 
spiritual and intellectual, which the exercises of the 
Convention reached. 

The Convention was happy in securing for its presid- 
ing officer Maje Joseph Hardie, of Birmingham, Ala., 
known throughout the South for his sterling Christian 
character, and for many years foremost among the ear- 
nest friends and influential leaders of Association work 
in the Southern States. 

Passing by other important lines of Association effort 
that were strongly presented or discussed, special in- 
terest seemed to be aroused in the progress of the As- 
sociation movement among the colored young men of 
the South, the development of the educational work of 
the Associations throughout the country, and the 
world-wide organization of Christian college and uni- 
versity students under the leadership of Secretaries 
John R. Mott and L. D. Wishard. The results of the 
quiet, patient and wise labors of W. A. Hunton, Secre- 
tary of the International Committee, among the young 
men of his race in different sections of the country, and 
especially in the South, were forcibly and eloquently 
presented by J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Atlanta. This work was under- 
taken twenty-two years ago by the International Com- 
mittee, immediately after the Richmond Convention. 
There are to-day 62 Associations of colored young men, 
42 in colleges, of which 38 are in the South, and 20 city 
or town Associations, 12 being in the South and 8 in the 
North, several of them provided with buildings and sal- 
aried secretaries. , 

Dr. Bowen took a most hopeful view of these com- 
paratively limited results, and waxed eloquent in his 
description of the present condition of his race and its 
future possibilities. Referring to the Association work 
in the colleges for Negroes, he remarked: 

‘* Our duty is plain. Press the college Association work. 

It may be said of these associations with equal propriety, 
as it was said by a common-sensed philosopher in reply to 
a senseless sneer that charged the.coJlege men of Europe 
with being failures: ‘Yea, one-third of the college men 
amount to nothing, one-third become vagrants and drunk- 
ards, but the other third rule Europe.’ ” 
This address was followed by a brief but most earnest 
one by Major Hardie, the President of the Convention, 
to whom the credit for securing the first aid on behalf 
of the Association work for colored young men is really 
due. Inthe course of his remarks he expressed his joy 
in seeing this work prosper, and then added: 

“‘T hearda man say, the otherday, that the colored race 
was on trial; but it is my opinion that it is the white race 
that ison trial. You and I are ontrial. God gave us the 
African when he permitted man’s avarice to penetrate the 
wilds of Africa to shackle him and bring him to our 
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shores. He finally brought about the means by which he 
was declared free. And I take it that this was God’s way 
of taking him away from his idols. Shall we be like the 
priest or Levite, who passed by on the other side, or 
shall we, like the good Samaritan, take these people and 
lift them up and make them a blessing to themselves and 
to their race? It is the white race thatis ontrial. Are we 
going to meet this question and bring these people to God ?” 
Major Hardie is an ex-Confederate soldier, and altho 
the occasion just described occupied but a very small 
fraction of the time and attention of a convention re- 
plete with intensely interesting exercises, yet it was 
worth a trip to Mobile to witness these Christian repre- 
sentatives of a race emerging from an enslaved condi- 
tion and of those but recently recognized as its owners 
and masters, seated together as Christian brethren on 
the same platform, both recognizing the divine tho in- 
scrutable providence that permitted the enslavement on 
the one hand and the liberation on the other cf the 
American Negro, and both rejoicing in and helping for- 
ward a work undertaken for the amelioration of his con- 
dition and his intellectual, moral and spiritual uplift. 
By far the best exhibit of educational work accom- 
plished in the evening classes of the Associations 
throughout the country, has been made at this conven- 


tion. Much of it is graded work. The exhibit, con- 
veniently located near the headquarters of the 
convention, contains material from Association li- 


braries, reading rooms and literary societies as well as 
from evening classes in subjects commercial, political, 
industrial, language, science and miscellaneous. Many 
of the Southern Associations are represented for the 
first time in this exhibit. Forty-three of the leading 
city Associations have sent on samples of their educa- 
tional work. 

The practical value of the educational work exhibited 
is illustrated by the fact that last year over 200 young 
men are known to have secured useful employment 
through the knowledge and skill acquired in such 
classes, while in very many instances a betterment of 
work, resulting from this class instruction, has secured 
increase in salaries. Prof. E. L. Shuey, of Dayton, O., 
gave an admirable and carefully prepared address on 
the educational work of the Associations taking as his 
special theme ‘‘ Industrial Training essential to Nation- 
al Progress.”” He showed very clearly the special im- 
portance of such training toa country like ours; that 
Germany had taken the lead in this as in other lines of 
education, that England had learned the’ lesson from 
Germany, and that we were learning it from England. 

In our department stores we find hardly anything that 
is made in this country. Toys, picture books, cards, 


- musical instruments, etc., on nearly all of them is writ- 


ten ‘‘Made in Germany.’’ A few years ago Germany 
sent all kinds of textile fabrics, gloves, etc.,to Man- 
chester, England; and English boys and girls were 
crowded out of the best places by better trained Ger- 
man boys and girls. This led to the establishment of 
polytechnics and night schools in England, and now in 
London two percent. of the entire population is in 
night schools and in other places in England four, six 
and eight percent. In American cities it will average 
less than half of one per cent., and nowhere does it 
rise above two percent. He then referred to the Lon- 
don Young Men’s Christian Polytechnic Institute, with 
its 11,000 students, as illustrating what it is possible for 
the American Associations to do. England and the 
Continent have learned that day schools and colleges 
are not enough. Not higher tariff so much as greater 
skill; not more machines, but better mechanics, is our 
need. Something has already been done. 

The Pratt Institute, followed by those of Armour and 
Drexel have emphasized training in mechanical and ar- 
tistic studies. He then referred tothe interest inthis sub- 
ject now becoming general among the Associations, and 
rightfully so. Nine-tenthsof the endowment of highered- 
ucation is the result of religious interest, and in both Eng- 
land and America those institutions are most successful 
which include religious life and instruction. We are not 
surprised, therefore, at the $50,000 given to the Hartford 
Association to found the Hillyer Institute for the tech- 
nical and scientific training of young men, nor at the 
$35,000 given to the Scranton Association for a like pur- 
pose, nor at the work being done in Bridgeport. He 
also alluded to the happy effect of such work in helping 
to solve the social and industrial problems of to-day, 
and tothe 20,000 young men already gathered in the 
evening classes of the Associations. 

Nearly all of the Friday evening session was occupied 
with an address by Jno. R. Mott, senior College Secre- 
tary of the International Committee, on the world-wide 
college Association movement, beginning twenty years 
ago with the American intercollegiate and student vol- 
unteer organizations, and extending during the lasttwo 
years by means of Mr. Mott’s labors in Europe and the 
Orient, and Mr. L. D. Wishard’s labors in South Africa, 
along almost exactly similar lines of organization, 
throughout all the lands thus visited, its course marked 
by the conversion of hundreds of students in each of ten 
or more countries by the organization of Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Bands, College Associations, Bible- 
classes and National Association Unions, all leading up 
to the organization of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. It was an intensely interesting story o 
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marvelous achievement very simply but earnestly told, 
and replete with the eloquence of stirring facts. Satur- 
day afternoon Mr. Wishard ably supplemented Mr. 
Mott’s address by the story of the work among the stu- 
dents of South Africa. Other addresses followed by Dr. 
Luther Gulick, and Dr. L. L. Daggett, of the Training 
School, at Springfield, Mass.; the Rev. C. I. Scofield, of 
East Northfield, Mass.; Bishop David Sessums, of Lou- 
isiana; and Chancellor Jas. T,. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt 
University, closing the best, if not the very best, Con- 
vention of Association Workers ever held on this or 
any other continent, 
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Bicentenary of Trinity Parish. 


THE celebration of the bicentenary of Trinity Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this city was commenced 
last Sunday with fitting services in the church itself and 
in the various chapels connected with it. The special 
ceremonies were in the building so familiar to all resi- 
dents of, as well as visitors to, this city, at the head of 
Wall Street, and included, besides the regular services, 
a pastoral letter and an historical address by Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix, rector of the parish. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, but as the day was rainy and cold the 
decorations did not show to great advantage. As, how- 
ever, the exercises continue through the present week, 
closing on Sunday, May gth, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to visit and appreciate this cne of the few re- 
maining landmarks of early New York. 

The historical address, by Dr. Dix, contained many 
very interesting facts. The charter given May 6th, 
1697, named the Bishop of London as the rector; but 
with his consent the office was given to William Vesey, 
a graduate of Harvard and a lay reader at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and member of an old English Jacobite 
family. During the two hundred years there have been 
but nine rectors, not counting the Bishop of London. 
Dr. Dix called attention to the numerous attacks upon 
the church by the Colonial Assemblies and Royal Gov- 
ernors before the Revolution, and the efforts to cut a 
street through the burying ground, and to overthrow 
the corporation by putting the affairs of the parish into 
the hands of a committee elected by the general body 
of Episcopalians in the city. He also referred to the 
famous Anneke Jans Bogardus claims to the church 
property. He described the work of the parish as dis- 
tinctively a home mission work, it being the mother of 
many churches in the city and State, and also a great 
supporter of education, having done much to promote 
the success of Columbia University in this city, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and Hobart College, Geneva, 
N.Y; 

The first building on the present site, built in 1697, 
and enlarged in 1737, was entirely destroyed by fire in 
1776. On account of the war the erection of a new edi- 
fice was postponed till 1790, the congregation worship- 
ing in St. Paul’s Church, erected in 1764. In 1839 the 
roof of this second building being declared unsafe, the 
whole was torn down, and the present building erected 
and dedicated in 1846. Aside from the church there are 
eight chapels, including St. Paul’s, on Broadway, cor- 
ner of Vesey Street; St. John’s, on Varick Street; Trin- 
ity, on Twenty-fifth Street; St. Chrysostom’s, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street; St. Augustine’s, on 
Houston Street, near Second Avenue; St. Cornelius’, on 
Governor’s Jsland; St. Agnes’s, Ninety-first Street, near 
Columbus Avenue; St. Luke’s, on Hudson Street. Of 
the nine churches, six are free. no pews being sold in 
any, and pew rentals are under important restrictions. 
A large number of churches, missions, hospitals and 
benevolent societies receive annual appropriations toan 
amvunt exceeding $30,000, while not far from $50,000 is 
given to parish objects, aside from the support of the 
churches and their services. The offertories are never 
for running expenses, but always for charitable pur- 
poses. ; 





.... The Congregational Summaries for 1896, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hazen, are as follows: Whole number 
churches, 5,482; added, 176; gain, 65; church members, 
615,220; gain, 12,663; additions, 54,633, of which 32,137 
were on confession; Sunday-school members, 687,575; 
gain, 4,995; benevoient contributions, $2,129,456; de- 
crease,$57,594; home expenditures, $6,871,128; increase, 
$163 515. 


....-The American Baptist Missionary Union closed 
its year with a debt of $293,721, and the Home Mission 
Society with a debt of $181,761, making a total of 
$475,482. It is to meet these debts that Mr. Rockefeller 
made his offer, and the efforts to supply the necessary 
amount are being made very earnestly. Already pledges 
to the amount of $85,000 have been secured, leaving 
$151,000 to be raised by July Ist. 


....The American Bible Society closed its eighty-first 
year on the thirty-first of March, with the showing that 
its expend tures for foreign work had exceeded its re- 
ceipts by $77,291. A similar condition held the year 
previous, so that fortwo years the expenditures have 
been $156,050 more than the receipts. This deficiency 
has been provided for by certain legacies still available, 
so that the Society closes its year without actual debt 
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and with a small reserve for the coming year. It be 
comes, however, a matter of great importance that the 
course of things be changed in some way, for unless the 
receipts for the coming year are greater than for the 
past two years the Society will inevitably be compelled 
to cut down its work in all parts of the world. 
propriations for the coming year have already been less- 
ened. The annual meeting of the Society is to be held 
next week and the financial situation will be a matter of 
great concern. 


The ap- 


...-Recently the German Government published the 
report of converts from one religious communion to 
another, for the period of 1890 to 1894. 
allin this period 18,804, who severed their connection 
with the Protestant State Church, while 23,607 came 
from other Churches. The converts from Judaism were 
2,088; from Roman Catholicism, 17,002; from other 
Churches, 4,517. Onthe other hand, the Protestant 
State Church lost to Judaism 61 persons; to Roman 
Catholicism, 2,794; to other communions, 15,944; notably 
to the non-German Churches, such as Baptists, Metho- 
dists and others. The Protestant Church thus gained from 
the Jews 2,027 members, and from Roman Catholicism, 
14,208. The conversions from Roman Catholicism took 
place in all parts of the Empire, while those to that 
Church were confined toa few districts. In Prussia 14,- 
045 Roman Catholics became Protestant, and only 1,467 
Protestants connected the Catholic 
Church. 


There were in 


themselves with 


....A curious movement is on foot among the Jews 
in one o7 two of the provinces of South Russia which 
may result in an important religious revival. A num- 
ber of pious and influential Israelites are establishing 
associations for the reading and study of the Scriptures, - 
both in the homes of the people and in their public as- 
semblies. Much attention will be devoted to the pro- 
phetical books of the Old Testament and to investigat- 
ing the claims of Christiansthat Jesus of Nazareth has 
in his life and work and death been the fulfiller of 
many utterances of the prophets which have for so long 
been stumbling-blocks to the Jews. It is further re- 
ported from Russia that a deeper religious feeling than 
has hitherto characterized them is noticeable among 
the Karaim Jews of the Crimea. This sect of Israel- 
ites reject the Talmud asin any sense binding on them, 
their only Sacred Scriptures being the Old Testament. 
They are only found in the Crimea in one or two isolated 
districts in Western Russia. 


....Nearly all the French Canadians in this country 
sympathize with the Dominion Party in Canadian politics. 
One of the two leading French Catholic dailies in this 
country says that the Conservative Party by its bad ad- 
ministration of public affairs has driven more than a 
million of French-speaking citizens tothe United States, 
and that they cannot be expected to love those who 
have driven them from their homes and cast them pell- 
mell upon strange shores. Yet here they have their 
complaints against the American bishops. They de- 
clare that they are not treated by certain New England 
bishops with justice and consideration, and it is sug- 
gested that either a general complaint be made to Rome 
or that these complaints should be formulated and sub- 
mitted to the American hierarchy petitioning the bish- 
ops to institute a careful inquiry with a view to remov- 
ing the causes of complaint. These French Catholics 
have no theological college in this country, and it has 
been proposed that, instead of sending their students 
and their contributions to the Canadian colleges, they 
establish a Franco-American seminary somewhere in 
New England where the future pastors of the French- 
speaking Catholics can be instructed without losing the 
love of their own race and mother tongue. 


...-The Archbishop of York is making a visit to Rus- 
sia, and this gives occasion for the English papers to 
raise again the question of the relation between the 
Greek Orthodox and Anglican Churches. It is noted 
that the visit coincides with the time of the sending of 
the Archbishops’ answer to the Pope to a large number 
of ecclesiastics in Russia, and the Russian papers 
comment upon it, drawing the inference that the An- 
glican Church having been definitely shut off from re- 
lations with the Roman Church naturally turns to the 
Greek Church. In any case, the reception of the Arch- 
bishop in Moscow and wherever he has visited has been 
most cordial, and the references to his visits very pleas- 
ant. He has had frequent intercourse with the Procu- 
rator of the Holy Synod and the Czar’s chaplain. But 
it is not only in Russia and England that the visit is 
looked upon with interest but also on the borders, es- 
pecially in Austria-Hungary, or more particularly in 
Galicia, where the Ruthenian population, which is very 
large, belongs to the Greek Church. The late elections 
have shown that the Roman Catholic Church is making 
a strong effort to increase its hold in Austria and even 
in Poland, and any project for more cordial relations be- 
tween the Anglican and Greek Churches is looked upon 
as somewhat of an offset tothe aggressive power of the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially in view of the Pope’s 
letter and the Archbishops’ reply. At the same time 
there is considerable political interest in the same on ac- 
count of its possible encouragement to the Slav Propa- 
ganda. 
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Biblical Research. 





THE idea of ‘‘covenant” holds, we know, an impor- 
tant place in biblical theology, and of late its origin and 
development have been studied with care and elabora- 
tion by Mr. Richard Kraetzschmar, who has brought 
out what is, in fact, the history of a word, derith, and to 
a certain extent also the history of the Hebrew religion, 
**Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament." Two dif- 
ferent meanings have hitherto been assigned to this 
word. According to some, the original signification was 
that of covenant, of reciprocal engagement, from which 
was derived that of rule and law; according to others, 
the word signified judgment, from which came the idea 
of compact. It is an interesting question to determine 
whether these two meanings proceed from one another, 
or whether they do not both come from a third, which 
has not thus far been noticed. Mr. Kraetzschmar first 
studies the meaning of the word Jerith in the ordinary 
relations of life, such as mutual engagements guaran- 
teed by oath and imprecation, and also non-reciprocal 
promises and engagements contracted with the same 
solemnity as those in the preceding category. The fea- 
ture which is common to both kinds of engagement, is 
the inviolability which is sanctioned by the sacred oath. 
As a result of this study, Mr. Kraetzschmar is of opin- 
ion that the derith is the religious act which renders in- 
violable all engagements or contracts. He then takes 
up the conception of the derith in religious history; the 
promise of Jehovah to Abraham (Gen. 15), and that to 
David (2 Sam. 23: 1-7), the assignment of the priesthood 
to the tribe of Levi (Deut. 33: 8-10); then the derith of 
.Mt. Sinai, in which the establishment of the ark, as the 
perpetual token of the divine presence, was the essen- 
tial object of the compact; finally, the conception of 
religion among the ancient prophets, the idea of 
the covenant, which appears in Deuteronomy, is de- 
veloped in Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the second Isaiah, 
and becomes definitively constituted in the Priest Code. 
The ark and the idea of the covenant, as shown in the 
closing books of the Old Testament, when the word 
berith comes to signify the religion and the theocracy of 
the Jews, are treated in the last two chapters of Mr. 
Kraetzschmar’s volume. The etymology of Jderith is 
traced to the Assyrian diritu, meaning bond. 


...»The editions of the Targum of Onkelos, which 
have thus far appeared, have been founded on ancient 
manuscripts preserved in different European libraries. 
A few years ago four new manuscripts were brought to 
Europe from Yemen, and were at once pronounced to be 
of striking importance, tho as yet they have not been 
made use of for a new edition of the Targum. Undoubt- 
edly they will form the basis ofa critical edition which, 
it is expected, will be published before long by M. Barn- 
stein. This scholar has recently written a short treatise 
on the value and importance of the new Yemen manu- 
scripts, and brings out the marked superiority of their 
text over that of the already known manuscripts. The 
most striking point of difference between the Yemen 
manuscripts and the ancient ones, is the use of the su- 
pralinear vocalization in the Yemen specimens. The 
European manuscripts represent the Babylonian recen- 
sion, which is less pure than the original Palestinian 
version. The infralinear vocalization of these Babylo- 
nian manuscripts was substituted for the supralinear 
vocalization, under the influence of the Hebrew, an in- 
fluence which also found its way into the text. In 
Southern Arabia, onthe contrary, ancient tradition has 
been more closely preserved, for the Jewish communi- 
ties established in that region still make use of the Ara- 
mean version in the synagogs. The Palestinian char- 
acter of this version is shown by the analogy of the vo- 
calization with biblical Aramean and western Syriac. 
M. Barnstein has limited his researches to Genesis, and 
he reproduces in his small pamphlet a few chapters of 
the first book of the Bible according to the best of the 
Yemen manuscripts. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for May 16th. 


PAUL PREACHING TO THE GENTILES.—Acrts 


14: II-22. : 
GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘I have set thee to be a light to the 
Gentiles.’’—Acts 13: 47. 
NoTEsS.—‘‘ The gods are come down.’’—There exists an 


old myth of Jupiter and Mercury visiting Lycaonia. 
‘* Barnabas, Jupiter; and Paul, Mercury.’’—Jupi 

ter was the chief of the Greek gods, and is represented 
as no longer young, and as full of dignity.: So Barna- 
bas was probably much older than Paul and more dig- 
nified. The native name of the chief Lycaonian god 
was, perhaps, Sandan, corresponding also to Baal. 
Mercury is always represented as young and ready as a 
speaker. ** Apostles.’’—Here Paul is first called an 
apostle, as wellas Barnabas. Thus the term came to 
be enlarged beyond its original sense, which included 
the eleven disciples and Matthias, so as to include the 
leading missionaries, Barnabas, Paul, and James, the 
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Lord’s brother (see Gal. 1: 19). ** Men of like pas- 
sions.’’—Not gods, but men of like mortality. 
‘* These vain things.’’—False gods. ‘* Who made the 
heaven,” etc.—Which nobody claimed that Jupiter had 
made. Indeed he was called the grandson of the 
heaven. ‘* Antioch and Iconium.’’—The Antioch of 
Pisidia. (See Acts 13: 50; 14: 5.) The site of Lystra 
itself was discovered in 1885 by Professor Sterrett, 
about eighteen miles southwest of Iconium (the modern 
large city of Konieh), while Derbe was about thirty 
miles southeast of Lystra. ‘* Stoned Paul.’’—But 
not Barnabas, against whom the Jews had less hatred. 
** Dragged him out of the city.’,—To leave his body 
unburied. ‘* He rose up." —He had been stunned by 
the stones; and it may be that his reviving was miracu- 
ous; but this is not asserted. 

Instruction.—Paul’s preaching in Lycaonia is the be- 
ginning of a thoroughly new movement in Christianity. 
There seem to have been no Jews there. Paul went 
directly to the Gentiles, and tried toconvert them. He 
had thoroughly broken with the idea that the Jews had 
the chief claim on him. 

Paul was subjected to the danger of popularity. No- 
tice how instantly they rejected the idea that they were 
supernatural. They would not allow themselves to be 
thought better than they were. 

There is a progress indivine revelation. First, there 
was the mere natural religion. Then came a feebler 
revelation. Finally came the full, bright light of Chris- 
tianity. God could not well give the truth ‘all at once. 
It had to have its time of slow development. 

lf God suffered men to walk in their own ways with- 
out sending them the Gospel, we may be sure that he 
will do justice by them. He will be merciful to them 
also. 

The great evidence for God is the goodness of his 
creation. God makes himself known to every heart 
that will not reject him. All the changes of seasons 
which give us our crops are proof enough of God. 

If it was hard to restrain the people from offering sac- 
rifice it was because idolatry was so deeply imbedded in 
them. It is very impoftant not to let children be taught 
errors which shall be held as a prejudice against all 
evidence. 

Give the praise of all your success to God. Don’t 
get into the notion that you have done admirably or 
deserve all the credit for success, when it is part of the 
good hand of God on you. Preachers and teachers 
should always give God all the glory for success. 

Observe the contrast between the fickleness of the 
Lycaonians and the stedfastness of Paul. One day 
they would offer sacrifices to Paul; soon after they 
stoned him. Paul was so firm that not even death 
could move him. ‘‘ Stand fast in the faith.” 

Notwithstanding he had been stoned in Lystra Paul 
went back before long, so as to encourage the faith of 
the new disciples. He did not consider tribulations as 
any reason for faltering. We, too, must not let our 
Christian faith waver when troubles come. That isa 
reason for holding faster to God. 























Education. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES have become a very important 
adjunct of the Agricultural Colleges. Wisconsin was 
the first State to give a systematic character to these 
meetings, the work here dating from 1885. The Insti- 
tutes are generally managed by the State Department 
of Agriculture, and by the Staff of the Agricultural 
College; in Wisconsin there is a special superintendent, 
with his own office and staff in the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The meeting must be asked for by local peti- 
tions. The general plan followed in the meetings is to 
have an opening lecture of fifteen to twenty 
minutes in length, followed by twenty to thirty 
minutes’ discussion, the greater part of which 
is devoted to asking questions by the farmers 
and brief, pointed answers by the workers, with 
statements of experiences and experiments by those 
present. Charts have been found very helpful. The 
formations of Farmers’ Clubs and Reading Circles for 
education and wholesome entertainment in rural com- 
munities is constantly advised; and, as a result, quite a 
number of such have been organized and are doing 
good work. There is an annual ‘‘ Round up”’ of three 
days’ duration, a full account of which is published asa 
Bulletin in the shape of a volume of some 250 pages. 
The State gives an annual appropriation of $12,000; the 
pay of the lecturers is five dollars a day with expenses; 
the number of meetings held is one hundred annually; 
the average attendance last year was 494 at an ordinary 
Institute and nearly 2,000 at the ‘‘Roundup.”’ Sixty 
thousand copies of the Bulletin are published and dis- 
tributed. The interest excited by these Institutes may 
be inferred from the following opinions quoted from 
farmers. Said one: 

“‘It would pay us to allow them $1,000,000 a year. They 
have raised our earnings by more than ten times that.”’ 
Another says: 

“That Institute last year was worth more than a hun- 
dred dollars tome. I came here the first day and went in; 
then the next day J brought my wife, and we both went in 
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and heard John Gould talk about butter-making. Now in- 
stead of getting ten cents a pound for my butter I get 
twenty-five cents a pound. I have the same farm and the 
same cows and the same woman; andI got more thana 
hundred dollars more out of my butter this year than I did 
last year.” 


....Lawyers have always exercised a powerful influ- 
ence upon our public policy; but, as Dr. Thwing justly 
observes, ‘‘ the majority of the lawyers of the United 
States are not college-bred.’’ True, he claims that the 
influence of those who are is greater than of those who 
are not; but this might fail under a minute sifting of 
facts. The relation of legal to collegiate studies is very 
fairly illustrated in the composition of the present Con- 
gress. Of Senators, 49 per cent. have had college 
training; with few exceptions these are lawyers, but 
the total number of lawyers is 70 per cent. of the total 
number of Senators. In the House, 46 per cent. of the 
members are college men, 33 per cent. have had only a 
common-school education, the remainder have been in 
scientific schools, academies, etc.; 63 percent. of the 
total are lawyers.’ Apparently lawyers have in a 
high degree either the qualities of leaders or of 
manipulators of men—and this quite independently of 
the classics. In the record of Congressional antece- 
dents there is a hint, also, that environment is a deter- 
mining factor in leadership.. As industries are concen- 
trated and complicated, the business man apparently 
comes to the fore; thus Connecticut and Rhode Island 
are represented in the House solely by business men; 
Massachusetts sends 61 per cent. from business walks, 
New York 30 per cent. These are, perhaps, signs of 
the transformation from the simple to the social com- 
plex. Meanwhile, however, the college is increasing its 
influence through the ministry and the common school. 
Of all professions, the clerical depends most upon the 
liberal education of its members. The majority of our 
colleges were founded in the interests of the ministry, 
and almost every theological seminary of the country is 
in organic relation with a college from which its stu- 
dents are drawn. 


.... The English Denominational School Bill passed the 
House of Lords with unexampled celerity, occupying 
one hour at committee stage and one minute on the 
third reading. It received the royal assent immediate- 
ly, and has become law in substantially its original 
form. It has been treated from first to last as simply a 
money bill, which insured dispatch. It appropriates 
an additional five shillings per capita of attendance to 
Denominational schools. Sir John Gorst introduced 
another ‘‘ special aid bill’’ into the House of Commons, 
April 5th. It isin the interests of the School Boards 
and provides for an additional grant of fourpence for 
every penny by which the local school tax shall exceed 
threepence. The additional grant, however, shall not 
exceed the rate of 16s. 6d. 





Science. 


By the aid of botanical correspondents in different 
parts of the world, the French have introduced numer- 
ous plants for trial in the old African province of Tunis, 
with the result of placing Tunisia in a position to com- 
pete with our California and Florida for the reputation of 
being the great garden of the world. Whenthey came 
into possession of this immense territory they found 
little but olives and almonds to show what had been done 
under Arab and Turkish rule. Now the mountain 
slopes are being clothed with apple and pear orchards, 
and in the lower are forests of blue pine from Australia, 
and orange groves are seen in every direction. The 
grape would do as well as in California or on the 
Rhine; but in spite of the laws against the introduction 
of the phylloxera insect, it is found, as in the case of all 
such laws everywhere, that the insects manage-to get in 
all the same. Vine culture will be a success when they 
engage botanists to send them these American kinds, 
resisting the root aphis. Bananas and many of our 
Florida fruits thrive admirably. It is rather too warm 
for cotton, but sisal hemp promises to be a profitable 
industry. In like manner the sugarcane has so far 
shown itself to be unproductive, the atmosphere being 
too dry; but beet-sugar culture proves to be a very suc- 
cessful venture. 





....The stories that get intothe press every little 
while about living mastodons still to be found in some 
inaccessible part of Alaska, are almost certainly either 
pure fabrications or based upon the abundance of re- 
mains of mastodons sometimes found frozen in Alaska. 
The stories are very much of the same kind as that 
which got even into Mature some years ago, about a 
huge armadillo or glyptodon that was believed still to 
exist in equatorial America and to burrow underground 
as it did in the Tertiary period. It is quite too much to 
hope that the mastodon is not extinct, notwithstanding 


the stories which Indians bring from the interior of 
Alaska. 


...,Abundant remains of Radiolarians have been de- 
tected in Southern Australia in pre-Cambrian rocks not 
previously known to be fossiliferous, In the same 
country Radiolarian or silicious shelled Protozoans also 
occur in Silurian and Devonian strata, occurring in 
opals and jaspers. ite, 
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Music. 
Our “ National” Songs. 


II. 
BY E, IREN/EUS STEVENSON, 


HAVE we done despite to ‘‘ The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”’ in discussing two other national songs before it? 
It isto be hoped not. But can such a great deal be said 
of it and for it, after all? Unfortunately, no. An old 
English drinking-song, ‘‘To Anacreon in Heaven,” 
furnished its tune—a tune, also, that had been borrowed 
from London’s Vauxhall and Ranelagh, and borrowed 
for a Colonial outburst of earlier date, ‘‘ Adamsand Lib- 
erty.’’ It opens with a fine, dignified, musical phrase. 
But unluckily it soon becomes unvocal; with its trying in- 
tervals, it wanders into a range difficult for the popular 
voice, and unless well sung, it is apt to be a prolonged 
shriek. A march-tempo—a hymn or other song witha 
grave march-spirit in it—is desirable for any national 
air; and ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ must be mal- 
treated to be made into a march at anytime. As a 
merely instrumental tune it is full of character and 
broad effect, and it is a pity that we cannot call it really 
our own. The words of ‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
by Francis Scott Key, and now of ripe age, include a fine 
picture and some effective apostrophes. But they smack 
too strongly of camp and of battle-field, and of Brit- 
ish defeat generations ago, to suit this} epoch and the 
piping times of a national peace. 

Possibly the most aggressive lyric in its bid for popu- 
larity among our national songs is ‘‘ Columbia the Gem 
of the Ocean’’—also called from its smashing chorus, 
‘“‘ The Red, White and Blue.’’ Both words and music are 
usually credited to D. T. Shaw. The music is an Eng- 
lish air, ‘‘ The Red, White and Blue,’’ and, moreover, 
the original verses of the English air began “‘ Britannia, 
the Pride of the Ocean.” I[t was a naval ditty very 
popular in London music-halls and tea-gardens some 
decades ago. The music scarcely merits a quarrel with 
our good cousins. It is a vulgar, ‘‘ripping,’’ bacchan- 
alian, swaggering, little melody. It has a specially 
inebriated insistence on the words ‘the ar-mee and 
na-vee forever.’’ Its drinking-bout origin is preserved 
in the third verse; with its appeal to ‘‘bring hither the 
winecup.’’ Its apostrophe, too, is a tipsily-mixed one— 
what with making Columbia a gem, a shrine, a ship. an 
ark, a dependent on Liberty when ‘‘ mandates ”’ styling 
her are needed; and also the possessor of banners 
that make tyranny tremble when ‘‘borne’’ by the 
banners themselves! There is certainly ‘*go’’ in 
‘«The Red, White and Blue,” but the minimum of dig- 
nity, musical or sentimental. 

Here have we at last and absolutely *‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle.’’ It comes pipingly forward; our representative in 
national music abroad, belonging in the same class of 
representatives as Uncle Sam with his tricolor clothes, 
‘“‘strapped”’ trowsers, his beaver hat and his general and 
rustic uncouthness. It is even now quite a fair Euro- 
pean notion of us. Not easy is it to approach ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle’’ with reverence. Webow toit as a ‘‘ national”’ 
air, with a grin ill-dissembled. It has almost a litera- 

ture of its own in the way of tracing its origin and 
of crediting it toone or another country, or man. The 
general result is that the lyric is as obscure as possible 
in derivation. It is English, and considerably earlier 
than our Revolution. But it is by no means ancient; 
not ‘‘Cromwellian”’ in date, not Scotch, not Spanish, 
not Hungarian—and soon, as has beenclaimed. Under 
its original title ‘‘The Yankee’s Return From Camp,” its 
original and satiric verses date from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, from the days of the Frenchand In- 
dian War. A ‘‘camp”’ of that waris described. Later, the 
lines (the versions differ in detail) were adapted to suit 
a Revolutionary encampment; and—as usual—in comes 
Washington, ridiculed as ‘‘ Captain Washington,” with’ 
“‘gentlefolks about him.’’ The song’s text was to bur- 
lesque military and rustic America, not to dignify it. 
The foolish words—only of interest to the antiquary in 
ballads—are now seldom sung, tho the tune survives 
in a perennial vigor, Asan air ‘‘ Yankee: Doodle” is 
below criticism—quaint it is, but it is suited at best to 
a break-down in a ten-cent vaudeville, with ‘‘ bones” 
and tambourines. It is our country’s ‘‘ Jingo.’’ And 
it is, as has been said, our accredited national air 
abroad—as is none other; and in Salisbury’s phrase, 
‘*Tt cannot be disowned, and it will not be disused.” 





The American Guild of Organists wili hold its third 
public service this evening in the New York Avenue 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn. The choirs of the First 
Presbyterian, Plymouth, Emanuel Baptist, Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian and New York Avenue Methodist 
churches, will combine forthe service. Messrs. Herve 
D. Wilkins, G. Waring Stebbins, Abram Ray Tyler, 
Charles H. Morse and Richard T. Percy will officiate as 
organists. Vocal soloists will be announced on the 
program. The anthems selected are: ‘‘ As It Began to 
Dawn,’’ Dudley Buck; ‘‘ Venite,’”’ in C, Arthur Foote; 
‘*God Hath Appointed a Day,’’ Berthold Tours, and 
‘‘Holy Redeemer,” Faure. The service will conform 
the liturgy of the Guild. The address will be given 
by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. Presumptively, this 
meeting of the Guild will conclude its public sessions 
fill next autumn, ' dais a 
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Literature. 


Two Histories of Canada.* 


THESE two volumes are an unmistakable indication 
of the growth in Canada of national feeling, and of 
that pride and love of country which is near the 
foundation of good citizenship. Both volumes come 
from authors of high character and well-established 
reputation in letters. Dr. Bourinot, whose name 
might expose him to the suspicion of blood connec- 
tion with the old French colonial zodlesse of Canada, 
is, we believe, a stanch Briton of Guernsey descent, 
born in Cape Breton. Aside from the many ad- 
vantages of his official position as Clerk of the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons, he is the author of sev- 
eral works on the history and Constitution of Canada. 
His name would occur to us before all others as the 
best qualified to undertake this volume in ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations” series; and we were fully pre- 
pared to find it the thoroughly well done history it is, 
much above the level of the other numbers of a series 
which contains much excellent work among its numer- 
ous volumes, and is now expanding to the proportions 
ofalibrary. Dr. Bourinot tells us that, in the per- 
formance of his task, he has ‘‘ always consulted origi- 
nal authorities,” a statement to which the work bears 
witness on every page, tho it is also true that the 
scope of the history he was writing has made it more 
difficult for him to go into any more details than were 
absolutely required to make his story intelligible. Mr. 
Roberts has allowed himself rather more freedom in 
this point, and in treating the Parliamentary intrigues 
and conflicts which have affected the political history 
of the country. 

Mr. Roberts is best known to our readers by his 
stories and poems, tho those among them who have 
had occasion to travel in Canada or in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick or Cape Breton, should have had oc- 
casion also to learn something from his books on 
those regions of his intimate local knowledge of the 
Dominion. 

In both volumes the most interesting part of the 
history is that which is ina sense the common pos- 
session of Canada and the United States, tho, if the 
question of ownership were to be strictly defined, we 
should have to admit the Canadian’s superior right. 
New England blood was shed on Cape Breton and at 
Quebec. The story of Canada from Cabot, Cartier, 
Montmorency, Champlain, La Salle and the others 
down to our Declaration of Independence, is a part 
of every history of the United States, tho natu- 
rally it is told in the two volumes before us with a 
direct bearing on the subsequent history of Canada, 
and a certain air of proprietorship to which we, on 
this side of the line, cannot lay claim. On the con- 
trary, both Dr. Bourinot and Mr. Roberts wander 
off not unfrequently over the border as far south as 
Louisiana into the territory and historical preserves 
of the United States—a clear indication of the com- 
mon relations of both parties to the history. 

As compared with the rest of the works the part 
which relates to Cape Breton, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, is worked out in both volumes with rather 
more fulness—a fact which may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by the nativity of both historians in these east- 
ern provinces of the Dominion, and the residence of 
one of them there. 

As was to be expected, Dr. Bourinot tells his story 
with great precision, beginning with Leif, the son of 
Eric the Red, and his Norsemen, whose adventures 
and discoveries in this Western world are described 
with a degree of indefiniteness which seems to imply 
that Dr. Bourinot does not find as much solid history 
in these seductive narratives as the contributors to 
the Boston monument did. From this point the 
history includes the whole Canadian evolution to the 
completion of the Federal union of all the provinces 
in 1873, when Prince Edward Island joined the Do- 
minion. The volume concludes with three chapters 
which bring the history down to the most recent time, 
and give us a survey of Canada as a nation, its mate- 
rial and intellectual development, political rights, and 
a sketch of French Canada as it now is and its rela- 
tions to the other parts of the country and its popula- 
tion, 

The western portions of the Dominion, without 
zing omitted, do not fall so fully within the scope of 





Dr. Bourinot’s plan, and are treated with more 
brevity. 
* A History or CAnapa. By Cuartes G. D. Rosertrs. Lamson, 


Wolffe & Company. Boston and New York. 12mo, pp. xi, 493. $2.00. 

Tar Story or Canapa. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons, etc, G, P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 16mo, pp. xx, 463, $1.50, 
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The tone of both these works, in treating matters 
which relate to the United States, tho marked with 
individual differences, is all that could be desired. It 
will, for example, do American readers no harm to 
learn that General Ross’s conduct in burning the pub- 
lic buildings at Washington, in the War of 1814, was 
an act of retaliation for similar barbarities by our own 
troops in Canada; or that the body of Tecumseh was 
treated with brutal indignity, flayed, and, as Dr. Bou- 
rinot reports, his skin carried off to Kentucky. 

With the exception of Macdonough’s great victory 
at Plattsburg and Provost’s conduct of the land 
force, Canada came out of the War of 1814 very well 
indeed. The historians 
tially agreed as tothe facts; but inthis point again we 
repeat what we said before, that it will do Americans 
no harm to read the history as given in these two 
works, by two impartial writers, who tell the same 
story from a Canadian point of view. 

The history of the American loyalists who at the 
end of the Revolutionary War were deported to vari- 
ous parts of the Dominion and settled there by the 
English Government, is a pathetic sequel of that cun- 
flict which, tho not absolutely unknown to American 
readers, is generally slighted in their histories. There 
were some thirty thousand of them in all. England 
paid out in their relief, exclusive of land grants, im- 
plements and food supplies, about $15,000,000. Mr. 
Roberts’s summary of their history is deeply interest- 
ing in its pathetic details, and shows a seamy side of 
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on both sides are substan- 


the war of which little is known among American 
readers, 

The so-called ‘‘ Quebec Act’’ was one of the prov- 
ocations of the Revolution. Its political wisdom has 
often been questioned on both sides of the line. 
There are strong writers now living who believe that 
the troubles which the Canadians have had may be 
traced to the *‘ Quebec Act,” and its substitution of 
French law and custom for English. It is interesting 
to observe on this point that Dr. Bourinot comes out 
unreservedly for the Act, while Mr. Roberts contents 
himself with stating the facts and reserving his judg- 
ment. 

Thetragic story of the removal of the Acadians, which 
suggested to Longfellow his ‘‘ Evangeline,” is given 
substantially alike by these writers, who, on the whole, 
represent the action as necessary. Dr. Bourinot, 
however, is more disposed to believe that it was ac- 
companied with needless severities, and that more 
foresight and a liberal policy on the part of England 
from the first might have transformed the Acadians 
into the best and most devoted citizens. 

Dr. Bourinot’s account of the French adztants is 
an encouraging and sympathetic presentation, tho 
his picture of their villages, homes and habits does 
not altogether correspond with some of our recollec- 
tions. We acknowledge the whitewash on the outer 
walls; but when it comes to the cookery and the 
homes, we fear that Dr. Bourinot’s authorities must 
have been the same which told him of General Jack- 
son’s cotton-bale ramparts at New Orleans. 

The later history of the Dominion is presented by 
both authors in a brief, effective and satisfactory 
manner, with more fulness of detail and with more 
grace of literary style by Mr. Roberts, but with 
a deeper grasp on constitutional law by Dr. Bouri- 
not. 

Both volumes hearty 
which the wise reader will choose wiil depend on him- 
self and his needs. Our choice would be, both. 


deserve commendation; 


The Radical Pulpit in Germany. 


MoDERN homiletic literature has nothing more inter- 
esting thanthe sermon collections published by repre- 
sentatives of the newer and more negative schools of 
theological thought. A most natural interest exists to 
know exactly how those who to a greater or less degree 
have departed from the historical faith landmarks 
of the Evangelical Church will preach. This curiosity 
can be gratified abundantly, as just this class of men 
have made it an especial object to publish their homi- 
letical productions, the object being to show that not- 
withstanding their negative views they still have posi- 
tive Gospel truth to offer from the pulpit. Just how 
far they succeed must be judged by a perusal of their 
sermons. Among these the work of Kaftan, of Ber- 
lin, the successor of Dorner, are probably as representa- 
tive as any. His collection is entitled Suchet was droben 
ist/ (Freiburg, i. B.3 marks.) These sermons were de- 
livered in the Church of the Twelve Apostles in 
Berlin, and can be regarded as official exponents of 
the theology of the Ritsch] school, and certainly con- 
tain more positive elements than the standpoint of thag 
school would lead the reader te expect. Yet the great 
fundamental and cardinal doctrines of the person and 
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work of Christ do not find clear utterance, 
The sermons are largely moralizing in 
tone, and betray the Kantian philosophy 
of the author. Somewhat better in this 
regard are the addresses of Loofs, of the 
University of Halle, entitled merely Pre- 
digten. (Halle: Niemyer. 4 marks.) While 
Christ is constantly preached, it is only 
the so-called ‘‘historical Christ,’’ who 
is practically little more than the great 
moral teacher and model, and not the 
God-man from eternity, who became the 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
A model collection of such modern theo- 
logical sermons are the Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrdge, delivered at the invitation of 
the Grand Duke of Baden in Carlsruhe 
by ten representative men from the ad- 
vanced school. Their scope and charac- 
ter can be gleaned from the topics dis- 
cussed. Among these are: The King- 
dom of God as the Highest Good, The 
Value and Worth of Prayer, The Signifi- 
cance of the Congregational Service of 
Worship, Christianity and the Intellec- 
tual Progress of Mankind, Christianity 
and the Family, Christianity and Man’s 
Earthly Calling, Christianity and Earthly 
Possessions; Modern Pessimism and the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin. The majority 
of these are rich in thought, very sug- 
gestive, but lack the heart’s blood of a 
positive faith in the Christ of the Scrip- 
tures. They are fine literary produc- 
excellent and instructive exhibi- 
tions of the positions of modern advanced 
theological thought, but not the kind of 
sermons that will win the masses for 
Christ. 


tions, 


Semitica. 


WE are glad to announce a new and re- 
vised edition of Prof. H. L. Strack’s 
Aramaic manual, the second within the 
short space of a year, which fact alone 
Whatever emanates 
from the pen of this great German theo- 
logian and Orientalist is worthy of 
special perusal, not only because of the 
vast erudition it displays, but chiefly for 
the careful and systematic compilation of 
his material, for his bibliographic accu- 
racy, for the freshness of his information, 


attests its worth. 


and for the clear conciseness of his dic- 
tion. The same characteristics are no- 
ticeable in his latest publication. His 
grammar supplies a long-felt want to 
students of biblical Aramaic, who have 
until now been compelled to wade through 
the labyrinth of technical scholarship 
with which many of the previous manuals 


(Néldeke, Nestle, Dalman, etc.) are 
stocked. His command of the entire 


field of Semitic languages and literatures 
is apparent in every rule, and _ his con- 
stant use of the latest data in reference 
to his subject make all his writings at all 
times authoritative. It is not too much 
to hope that this precious little manual 
will be introduced as a text-book in all 
the universities of America, for there is 
none like it in the English language. 

A credit to American scholarship is 
the volume just issued which is inscribed 
to the memory of one of the most erudite 
and eloquent of American rabbis. It is 
a large octavo volume of 650 pages, en- 
titled Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Kohut, and is edited by 
his son, Mr. George Alexander Kohut, 
who is also one of the contributors. Over 
forty eminent Orientalists from Europe 
and America, are herewith gathered to 
honor the man whose works are well 
knowu in Jewish literature. Such men 
as Profs. Max Miiller, M., Steinschnei- 
der, J. Barth, K. Budde, T. K. Cheyne, 
H. Derenbourg, M. J. de Goeje, J. 
Halévy, M. Lazarus, I. Low, D.S. Mar- 
golionth, A. Neubauer, G. Oppert, Th. 
Reinach, S. Schechter, M. Schreiner, K. 
Siegfried, H. Steinthal, H. L. Strack, C. 
Taylor, H. Winckler and a score of other 
European savants, are among the con- 
tributors. America is represented by 
scholars like Cyrus Adler, B. Felsen- 
thal, W. H. Green, M. Jastrow, Sr., K. 
Kohler, G. A. Kohut and B. Szold. It is 
impossible to do, justice in even a series 
of reviews tothe value and importance 
of this collection of learned papers, em- 
bracing almost every branch of Semitic 
science. The volume is unique in litera- 
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ture; and, besides serving to glorify the 
name of one of the most self-sacrificing 
and patient of lexicographers and ethnol- 
ogists, it affords a striking example of 
the kinship, sympathy and fellowship 
which exists between Jewish and Chris- 
tian scholars here and abroad. The 
handsome portrait and appreciative 
character-sketch of the late Dr. Kohut 
form a special feature of this rare and 
learned tribute from the pen of more than 
twoscore Orientalists. 





LiFE’s CoMEDY. First Series. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
The publishers of Zife’s Comedy have 

compiled this volume from the comic 
cartoons inthe four quarterly numbers of 
the year, issued in February, May, Au- 
gustand November. Love’s comedy, or, 
we should rather say, love’s farce, is the 
theme which never fails the artists of 
this publication, tho they diverge occa- 
sionally, and serve up their theme in 
somecombination of ‘‘matrimony with 
matter-of-money.’’ It is a kind of litera- 
ture that will answer for occasional spice 
to life’s omelet, and may be relied on to 
raise a laugh nowand then; but it makes 
a poor showing for a steady diet, and 
grows dull in big volumes. The publish- 
ers have relieved the monotony of the 
collection somewhat by grouping the 
illustrations according to topics, and 
arranging them under ‘‘ The American 
Girl,’’ ‘‘ Sweethearts and Lovers,” ‘‘ The 
American Family,” and ‘‘Our Bachelors.” 
This, after all, only varies the theme by 
mixing it,and leaves us as much as ever in 
doubt whether the proper form for the 
comic cartoon is not that of the journal, 
and whether, having had our laugh over 
it once in the ephemeral sheet, we can be 
expected to laugh again when it is bound 
up in a volume. 


(Charles 


LAWNS AND GARDENS. How to’ Plant and 
Beautify the Home Lot, the Pleasure 
Ground, and the Park. By N. Jonsson- 
Rose. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 

This volume is a complete handbook 

for the gentleman or gentlewoman who 
may wish to develop the natural beauty 
of his grounds, whether large or small. 
It opens with several compact, well-ar- 
ranged and useful chapters on the general 
art of landscape gardening, the treatment 
of ground, the grouping and massing of 
plants, the treatment of lawns, rock and 
water, borders, the placing of buildings, 
the inner decoration of houses,etc. Part 
II is a handbook of the plants, trees, 
shrubs, vines and herbaceous plants that 
may be used for these purposes, with full 
description of each and its uses. The 
volume is illustrated with many working 
plans, diagrams and copious black-and- 
white drawings. It is completed witha 
full Index of Common Names and another 
of Botanical Names. The volume is a 
fine example of the art of bookmaking, 
and may be relied on as a trustworthy and 
complete guide for use in large and small 
places, for elaborate landscape gardening, 
and for gardening on 
humble scale. Whoever desires to com- 
bine art in any proportion with his gar- 
dening will find much to aid and interest 
him in this manual. 


a moderate or even 


Birps ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. (Nature Study Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 15 cents per number; $1.50 per 
annum.) The opening No. 1 of this at- 
tractive publication lies on our table for 
the current month. It is to be a monthly, 
andcontains ten bird portraits reproduced 
in life color by photographic process 
work. The birds are taken in natural 
positions, and as near life-size as possi- 
ble. Incase of variation from it the scale 
is noted. Each bird portrait is accompa- 
nied with a text descriptive of the bird 
and its habits. All we need add is thatit 
is a beautiful new monthly at a price 
which makes it a prize to the lover of 
birds. 





Literary Notes. 


THE opening article of the North 
American Review for May is by Ian Mac- 
laren, on ‘‘ Henry Drummond.” 

..The Macmillan Company will soon 
publish ‘‘ Life Histories of American In- 
sects,’’ by Clarence M. Weed, Professor of 





Zoology and Entomology, and Associate 
Editor of the American Naturalist. 


....Zife has taken up the’ question 
What are the ten best short poems in the 
English language? and offers a prize to 
the one whose list comes the nearest to 
the combined popular judgment. 


-Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have in press 
‘*Diomed: The Life, Travels and Obser- 
vations of a Dog,” by the Hon. John Ser- 
geant Wise; ‘‘ Lowell Lectures. Pictures 
of Russian History and Russian Litera- 
ture,” by Prince Serge Wolkonsky; anda 
new historical novel, ‘‘ A Son of the Old 
Dominion,’’ by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


. The International has added to its 
pages a monthly register of first-class 
passengers leaving American and foreign 
ports with list and sailing dates of ves- 
sels. From February 18th to March 18th 
there were not far from 550 first-class 
passengers who left New York for Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, Liverpool and South- 
ampton. 


..-The new Journal of Germanic Phi- 
losophy is published by Ginn & Co. of 
Boston. The editor-in-chief is Prof. G. 
E. Karston, of the University of Indiana; 
and for co-editors he has Prof. A. S. 
Cook (Yale) Prof H.S. White (Cornell), 
Prof. G. A. Hench (Michigan), and Prof. 
Georg Holz, of Leipzig. The journal is 
designed for teachers and students of 
Germanics. 


‘Flowers of Hill, Field and 
Swamp” is the title of a new spring book 
by Mrs. Caroline A. Creevy, to be issued 
by the Harpers. ‘‘ Our Elder Brother,” 
to be published by the same house, is by 
the Rev. E. P. Tenney, author of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Camp-Fires.” Other books 
soon to appear are ‘‘The Missionary 
Sheriff,’ by Octave Thanet; ‘‘ A Loyal 
Traitor,” by James Barnes, and ‘‘ Leo- 
nora of the Yawmish,’’ by Francis Dana. 


-In the May Scribner's Edward S. 
Martin, a graduate of ’77 and one of the 
founders of the Lampoon, opens the series 
of college articles with ‘‘ Undergraduate 
Life at Harvard.”’ Judge Robert Grant 
gives ‘‘Reminiscences of Harvard College 
in the Seventies,’ and Charles D. Lanier 
writes on ‘* The Working of a Bank,” 
the fourth paper if the series on the con- 
duct of great businesses. Richard Harding 
Davis’s South American story, ‘‘ Soldiers 
of Fortune,’’ will be concluded in the 
June number. 


....The house of Hinrichs in Leipzig 
is publishing a monumental work for 
Egyptologists and historians in general. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Denkmdler “aus Aegypten 
und Eethiopien.’’ The drawings here 
given ir profuse richness are the results 
of the scientific expedition of 1842-’45, by 
C. R. Lepsius. There will be five vol- 
umes in quarto, with several thousand 
illustrations, copies of inscriptions, 
sketches, etc. A supplementary volume 
follows in folio, containing about eighty 
full-page photographic and colored illus- 
trations, edited by Eduard Naville. The 
editors of the whole are Kurth Sethe and 
Ludwig Borchardt. The first volume 
giving the text of Lower Egypt and 
Memphis, and the first pamphlet of the 
drawings has appeared, costing 4o marks. 


-The house of K. F. Koehler, of 
Leipzig, publishes on a magnificent scale 
a reconstruction of Pompeii before its de- 
struction. . The work is entitled ‘‘ Pom- 
peji vor der Zerstérung, Reconstruction der 
Tempelund ihrer Umgebung.” The author 
is C. Weichardt, a well-known German 
architect and Professor in the Royal 
Academy of Arts in Leipzig. It is issued 
in splended folio shape, 1934x13 inches, 
containing 125 pages of text and 12 full- 
page phototype illustrations drawn after 
the author’s water-color pictures, and 150 
illustrations in zincography in the text. 
Bound in elegant shape, the work costs 
$12.50. The work is divided into twelve 
chapters and a special conclusion, con- 
taining the famous letter of Pliny to 
Tacitus. The discussions in the text are, 
from an archeological and architectural 
standpoint, scholarly productions; and 
the illustrations are characterized by ex- 
actness and accuracy. Atthe same time 
the book is not intended forthe specialist 
alone, but is popular also in the best 
sense of the word. One very interesting 
feature is the fact that each picture of 
reconstruction is accompanied by an illus- 
tration of the ruinsand the different frag- 
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ments that form the basis of the recon- 
struction. Among the best reconstructed 
buildings are the Greek Temple, the 
Temple of Apollo and the Temple of 
Jupiter. 


Books of the Week. 


The Choir tay’ a ar. James Lane Allen. - 
pp. 361. : The Macmillan Co.. 
The a oO Nowe Kinsmen, E — 4 ~ H. 


150. The 
The Oxford Bngiien bictionary. Edited by Dr. J. 
A. Murray. Flexuosity—Foister (Vol. IV). 
By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 
— Molly. A Love Story by Mary A Deni- 
P6x4, pp. 251. Boston: Lee & Shepard 100 
A chat about Celebrities: or, the Story of a Book. 
By Curtis Guild. 8x54, pp. 309. The same. 150 
The Story of Jane Austen's fe _ Oscar Fay 
Adams. 8x54, pp 277. The same.............. 2 00 
The White Hecatomb, and Other § Stories. By Wil- 
liam C. at: Ox, pp. 252. New York: 
Henry Holt & C 
In Plain Air. . 4 Biisabeth Lyman Cabo 











296. 
Th e'Witdém of Fools. R Margaret Deland. 734 
, Pp. 248. Boston: loughton, Mifflin & Co 123 
Miss Archer Archer. A Novel. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. 7x5, p) PR. 812. The same........... 13 
The Great Example. By George Henry Somerset 
bed ~ ag Ht Dd. en & oo. pp. 246. New York: Long- 





he sa 
Christianity oa Property: An Interpretation. 
y ~ E. Wafile. 8x5, p pp. 107. Philadel- 
Pp : American Baptist Publication Society.. 0 50 
The Conservative Principle in our Literature. 
— R. Williams, D.D. 8x544, pp. 90. 


The 
After Her Death. By the Author of ‘“‘The World 
Beautiful.” 7x5, pp. 137. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1 00 
Cicero and His Friends. By Gaston Poe ne: 
Translated by Adnah David Jones. 8x5, pp. 
391. London: A. D. Innes & Co.; New York: 
ik, SS MND. sce nbsesscchuesesesnensss 
God’s Winepress, A Novel. By Arthur Jenkin- 
London and New York: 


From Different Points of View. Benjamin Fiske 

Barrett: A St —_. by the Author of “‘ The Re- 

= ” T46x5, pp. 211. Philadelphia: Swe- 

enborg Publishin ig Association................. 

A Short History of Education. By Oscar Brown- 

ing. Raited by W.H. Payne, LL.D. 7x5, pp. 

Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen................+ 0 50 

Paola’ Coiletth, the Fair Italian. "s Alice Howard 

oo ass pp. 1538. New York: F. Tenny- 
son Nee 


D.2 
ae ‘neage, By Carrie REE Childs. “— 


4 
Laying the Hero to Rest. A Poem. By Edward 
Doyle. 6x5, pp. 30. bd York: The Uptown 


Mey T4x5. 120. 

Chicago: The Biblel Institute Galpantane “Asso- 

NN as snc beech ceandestonee 0 15 
His Fortunate Grac ce, By Gertrude Atherton. 

7x5, pp. 210. New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 100 
The Old Testament Under Fire. By A. J. F. Beh- 

rends, D.D. 7x5, pp. 46. New York: Funk & 

WaUNio Aen eee, 10 





‘N NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





GEO. H. RICHMOND & CO. “4 
NEW BOOKS. ‘ 


s The Devotions of Bishop; 
Andrewes. ‘ 


4 
» Translated from the Greek and arranged anew by $ 
« JouHnN HENRY NEWMAN, with an introduction ¢ 
by the Rev. MorGan Dix, D.D. Two limited 
editions as follows: One of 750 copies printed r 
on St. Albans laid paper. Large 12mo, cloth, ¢ 
gilt top, uncut, $2; another edition limited ng 
250 copies, printed on Dickinson hand-made ‘ 
paper, $3.50. 





This famous translation of an equally famous ¢ 
book will no doubt be a welcome addition to stand- ¢ 
ard religious literature It has long been out of 
print and difficult to procure. : 

° * 
Yellow Pine Basin 


The Story of a Prospector. By HENRY u. CATLIN, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


This graphic story, based largely on experience, 
throwing light upon a character now gradually dis- 
appearing, and who certainly deserves recognition 
and remembrance, viz., the Gold Prospector as he 
existed in the early days of gold-mining in this 
country. 


The Fool and His Heart. 


Being the plainly told story of Basil Thimm, by 
F. NORREYsS CONNELL. 12mo, cloth, uncut, 
$1.50. 


“This is not an ordinary book. Thought has 
gone to the making of it,and care. The author 
has taken the trouble to think, and has been at the 
pains to clothe his thought in ‘well-turned phrases. 
One striking note of the book is the strong religious 
sentiment a a the story of a young drunk- 
ard and roué.”—National Observer. 4 

“Basil, ‘the Fool,’ whose heart is always betray- 
ing him, whose head never serves him when it 
should, is irresistibly attractive. : = ae Ea 
se ription of the day at Majuba Hill is viv- 
idly, almost cruelly, realistic. All who read this 
original and interesting book will finish it and look 
eagerly for fresh work from its author.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Geo. H. Richmond & Co., 


12 East 15th Street, New York. 
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~ AUCTION NOTICE. 
THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


Charles W. Frederickson 


WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION, BY ORDER OF 
THE ADMINISTRATOR, 


May 24th and following days 











A collection of choice ¢ editions Literature, including 
many scarce and desirable e 


"BANGS & COMPANY 


91 and 93 FIFTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





o s 
Bird-Life. 

A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant 
Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithol- 
ogy, American Museum of Natural 
History; author of ‘‘ Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America.’’ 
With 75 full-page Plates and numer- 
ous Text drawings. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

This book is designed for the use of those who 
would become familiar with our common birds in 
their haunts, learn of their migrations and how they 
are performed ; their nests and the causes which in- 
fluence their construction ; the significance of birds’ 
colors ; the torms and uses of their wings, tals, feet: 


and bills; and the relation between their structure 
and habits. 


The Third Violet. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘ The Red 
Badge of Courage,’’ ‘‘The Little 
Regiment,” ‘‘Maggie,’’ etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Crane’s new novel ts a fresh and delightful 
study of artist life in the city andthe country. The 
theme is worked out with the author’s characteristic 
originality and force, and with much natural humor. 
In subject the book is altogether different from any 
of its predecessors, and the author’s marked success 
proves his breadth and the versatility of his great 
talent. 


His Fortunate Grace. 


By Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of 
‘* Before the Gringo Came,” ‘tA Whirl 
Asunder,”’ etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Atherton is at her best in this vigorous and 
graphic story of an international alliance. Her 
theme is modern social life in New York and its 
relations to the titled foreigner in quest of an Amer- 
ican wife. 


The Story of Oliver Twist. 


Condensed for Home and School Reading, 
by ELLA Boyce Kirk. A new volume 
in Appletons’ Home-Reading Book 
Series. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents, met. 

Mrs. Kirk preserves the author’s language, with 
slight modifications, and has eliminated only such 
passages as are not essential to the continuity of the 
narrative, but preterably omitted for young readers. 

In its presnt form it isa wholesome and entertaining 

book for school use as well as for home circles. 


The Beautiful White Devil. 
By Guy Boorupsy, author of ‘‘ Dr. Niko- 
la,”’ ‘‘A Bid for Fortune,” ‘‘The 
Marriage of Esther,’ etc. No. 215, 
Town and Country Library. t12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
This thrilling romance of the China Sea abounds 
in picturesque scenes and stirring situations. It 


will be found to be a most entertaining story of ad- 
venture. 





APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


MAY, 1897. 


Korean Interviews. Prof. Epwarp §S. Morse. 


The curious customs of the “Hermit Nation,” as 
described to the writer by Koreans of official station. 


The Racial Geogra hy of Enrepe. IV. Stat- 
ure. Illustrated. Prof. WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 


Showing the distribution of short and tall peoples in 
Europe, with some observations on causes of stunted 
growth. 


Principles of Taxation. VII. Part II. Hon. 
Davin A. WELLS. 


A powerful statement of the case against bounties, 
together with the reasons for other basal principles. 
The Bubonic Plague. Prof. Victor C. VAUGHAN. 

Gives the 8: toms of this dreaded disease, and dis- 
cusses the chanses of its gaining a foothold in América. 
Highway Construction in Massachusetts. 

filustraved. CHARLES L. WHITTLE, 


Tells how practice has followed the preaching of the 
gospel of good roads in the old Bay State. 


Other articles on Reversions in Modern Industrial 


Life; The Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences; 
Sources of the New Psychology; The Latent Vitality of 
Seeds; Strange Personifications ; and Sketch (with Por- 
trait) of James Nasmyth. 


Editor’s Table ; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science; Notes. 


50 cents anumber; $5.00 a year. 
For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 
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| Are you a smart spell- 
|}er? We give $500 away 
| in prizes to those able to 
| make the largest list of 
| words from the word 
== | SUBSCRIBERS. You can 
6 make at least twenty, we 
believe, and if you can, 
y 


the rules to follow: Use 


only words in the Eng- 
| lish sanemege. Do not 
| use any etters in a word 
; | more times than it 4 
| pears in SUBSCRIBERS. 
| 
Vords spelled alike can 
| be used only once. Use 
| any dictionary, and we 
allow to be counted 
proper nouns, pronouns, 
rs xes, suffixes, any 
| legitimate word. This is 
§ | — rub, om cub, 2a 
crib, ete. Jse these 
SALTS ew ett ee words. The publisher of 


| the way: Subscribers, 
| subscribe, is, sir, sire, 
THE AMERICAN WoMAN will give away, on June 


for this reason we offer bgp Benge yr We make 
no extra charge for the privilege of entering this 
word- building contest, but it is necessary to send us 
25 cents, silver or stamps, for which we will send you 
our handsome illustrated 28-page magazine for six 
months, and the very day we receive your remittance 
we will mail you free the following ten popular novels, 
by well-known authors: *‘ Princess Bab,’’ by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; “‘ Hugh Bickster’s Wife,” by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox; ‘“‘Amy’s Lover,” by Florence 
Marryat; “ Why They Parted,” by May Agnes Flem- 
ing; “Guy Newton’s Revenge,” by Mary Cecil Hay; 
“Our Mutual Enemy,” by Jane G. Austin; “Clar- 
rissa’s Choice,” by “The Duchess ;” “ Laura Belton’s 
Secret,” by Helen Forrest Graves; “Gold and 
Glitter,” by James Franklin Fitts: “Uncle Lot,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. This offer is the greatest you 
have ever had made to you. Send your list at once. 
if you win one of the prizes your name wili be pub- 
lished in our July issue. Address THE AMERICAN 
WomMAN, 119 and 121 Nassau street, Dept. 565, New 
York City, N. Y. 


General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 


Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street New York: 





‘EDUCATION, = 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


~ BRADFORD ACADEMY | 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for (iirls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New YoRK City. Thorough Engiish 
from Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention 
in Mind Training a special feature ; also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students. 








ILLINOIS, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. i 
The National University. 

University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (in- 
cluding post-graduate) lead to the usual College de- 
grees. Instruction by mail in any desired subject. Es- 
tablished 12 years. Address F.W.HARKINS, Ph.D., Chan 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. The 
most advanced methods. rary. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories, gymnasium, eic. Founded 
1841. Opens Sept. 9th, 1897. JosepH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderaterates. Send for 


catalogue to 
Rev. S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 





Worcester Polytechnic Institute ,, Worcester: 


of Study in Mechanical;Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and Lng mars 176-Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses low. 
30th year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





production. 


O rgans 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-32 


The perfection of tone 
Every 
modern device and in- 
We desire to 
correspond with you re- 
garding your organ. 
E. 39th St., N. Y. 











at our warerooms. How? 








You can buy an IVBRS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 


We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not soid by a local dealer. 
Send usa postal card and receive FRBG 
our GATALOGUBE and prices for 
cash and on BASY PAYMENTS. 


If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to$1oo. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


Write, and 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 








Photographic 
Questions 


Cheerfully answered. Photo- 
graphic wants 
supplied. Photographic prices 
the lowest yet. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRES. 
Nos. 60 and 62 East Iith Street. 


Send 3sc. for a sample copy of The Photographic Times, 
containing about 100 handsome photographic illustrations, 


satisfactorily 











SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 



















SUMMER SCHOOLS. 











IENFELD SUMMER CAMP. FOE 
For circulars, Address Dr. C. H 


ANFOR 








of May 13th, 1897, 


will contain an article on 


‘THE DINGLEY TARIFF, 


A REPLY TO SOME OF ITS CRITICS, 
By the Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, House of Rep- 


resentatives. 
Single copies, [0 cents. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


Yearly subscription, $3.00. 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Financial. 
A Graduated Inheritance Tax. 


As these lines are written there is be- 
fore the Governor of the State of New 
York for veto or approval a bill which 
passed both houses of the Legislature 
with good majorities. This bill pro- 
vides that there shall be collected by 
the State from the property bequeathed 
by any testator, a'tax which increases 
in percentage as the amount involved 
grows larger; this is generally known 
as the graduated inheritance tax. The 
present lawof New York calls for the 
collection of 1% on bequests to the im- 
mediate family and 5% to collateral heirs. 
The proposed law increases this per- 
centage gradually until on estates of 
$4,000,000 or more the percentage (that 
is the amount of tax on each $100) is 
15% on collateral and 10% on direct in- 
heritance. 

A large number of the most progress- 
ive States now impose a tax on proper- 
ty left by will, so that we may for prac- 
tical purposes consider the principle 
settled. It is indeed very doubtful 
whether there should be any tax at all 
upon estates left to the immediate fam- 
ily. It is acknowledged by all publi- 
cists that the incentive to protect a 
widow and children against want is not 
only one to be cherished as a matter of 
Christian duty, but also one which 
should be encouraged to the utmost by 
legislation, for upon it depends our con- 
tinued advance in civilization. A nation 
of paupers with but a few rich men 
would be a poor nation. Every country 
is therefore, for the general good, in- 
terested in helping the accumulation of 
wealth by frugality of business enter- 
prise. Even a small tax may be unwise. 

Collateral heirs stand in a little differ- 
ent light. They have not such claims 
upon the man as his own children; and 
the State, it is argued, in using its 
power to convey title to property to per- 
sons not ethically entitled to considera- 
tion due to a son or daughter, is justi- 
fied in retaining a small part of the 
transferred wealth as its own. But this 
principle, admitted as it now seems to 
be in practice by many States, does not 
include so large a taxing as would be 
confiscatory. 

The bill now before the Governor of 
New York has excited a great deal of 
discussion, not because it proposes to 
tax inheritances, but because it taxes 
them in a way strange to our laws. The 
larger the estate left to heirs, the larger 
the tax on each one hundred dollars re- 
tained by the State. The real justifica- 
tion of this proposition to tax a man six 
times the sum because he happens to die 
possessed of twice the property of 
another, is in brief this—the State can 
get it, for a sum large in the aggregate 
will still be left for the heirs. Not a very 
profound argument truly. Other reasons 
are at times advanced. such as the plea 
that wealth escapes taxation anyway 
and that something should be done to 
remedy the alleged injustice even at 
death. Without discussing this claim 
at any great length it must be said that 
the reasoning is in great measure falla- 
cious; the owner of railway shares, for 
example, has securities representing 
property which pays regular taxes both 
on real estate and capitalization. The 
owner of a house considers that he pays 
taxes to the city; the case is not altered 
if the house is in the hands of a com- 
pany which has issued stock that is not 
taxed again as personal propery. More- 
over, if there be any injustice the course 
of remedy is to seek the trouble at its 
source in annual taxes, not haphazard 
at death. 

But the matter does not end with 
that. The proposition is in reality part 
of acraze which has -been growing of 
recent years in the United States; peo- 
ple are seeking to ‘‘ get even’’ with the 
‘*money power,’’ to beat down the 
successful man, to drive capital out of 
the State and country, and to start the 
nation along the road which would lead 
us to equal possessions and its inevi- 
table result—equal poverty. Without 
capital, and without the investment of 
capital we can never be prosperous; 
even the employment of labor must wait 
for capital to take the first step. Attacks 
on capital only postpone the time when 
labor can earn wages. 

Politically, also, there is no ground 
for the proposed law. Taxing heavily 





the property of dead rich men is in 
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principle the same as the income tax, 
which in the form proposed was obnox- 
ious to the peopie. An income tax 
which compelled everybody, rich and 
poor, to pay to the support of the Gov- 
ernment in proportion to his means, if 
not too inquisitorial might not be 
objected to. But the idea that a man 
who had an income of $4,000 should 
pay a tax and that a man of $3,500 per 
year should pay none, is repugnant to 
the spirit of our American Republic, 
founded as it was upon the equality of 
all men before the law. In the same 
way the estate of $1,000 and the estate of 
as many millions should be treated alike 
in equal proportion. For if a man worth 
$1,000,000 is to pay more than ten times 
the taxes chargeable to an estate of 
$100,000, then iogically the richer man 
is entitled to a greater share in the Gov- 
ernment than the poorer man. This is 
the case in Great Britain practically; 
but are we prepared to admit the prin- 
ciple in the United States? 


Monetary Affairs. 


THERE is still much complaint about 
the inactivity of business and the ab- 
sence of visible improvement. Such 
complaints are severest at first hands, 
or among those who take the initiative. 
Money is plentiful and credit sound, 
while collections are often slow and 
enterprise dormant. Prices are low 
and unsettled either by tariff uncer- 
tainties or by the changes, economies 
and improvements enforced by progress 
and the struggle for survival of the 
fittest. A general lack of spirit pre- 
vails, owing chiefly to disappointed ex- 
pectations, to delay with the tariff, and 
to renewed apathy among our legis- 
lators regarding currency reform and 
other pressing questions having an im- 
portant bearing upon business affairs. 
Both the Bankruptcy billand the Pool- 
ing bill are being neglected at Wash- 
ington, in spite of urgent demands for 
attention. Hard times are just now 
pressing more heavily upon capital 
than upon labor, and the immediate 
prospect for betterment is not assuring 
now that the usual midsummer quiet is 
only a few weeks distant. Until the 
tariff is settled manufacturers, mer- 
chants and importers ahke will refuse to 
enter into important future transactions; 
so that any genuine expansion of busi- 
ness may be delayed until the fall trade 
begins. This, however, is the dark side 
of the picture, and there are favorabie 
considerations that should not be over- 
looked. If business is smaller than a 
year ago, it is certainly being done un- 
der less apprehension, and the outlook 
with all its perplexities is vastly brighter 
than in the summer of 1896. Some of 
the uncertainties which still remain are 
magnified by worrying and _ pessimistic 
habits which have not yet been over- 
come; but our people are becoming 
used to hard knocks and _ less suscepti- 
ble to scares. A few hopeful facts of 
consequence are certain. These are 
that the percentage of unemployed is 
not large and is steadily diminishing; 
that prices have fallen in a much larger 
degree than wages; that the retail trade 
is fair, and that the actual consumption 
of necessaries is not, as many suppose, 
decreasing. Crop news is somewhat 
better than a few weeks ago, and while 
the season is backward there is ample 
time for the improvement which is like- 
ly to follow with the coming of warmer 
weather. The floods are gradually re- 
ceding, and it is frequently overlooked 
that the retiring waters will leave rich 
alluvial deposits in partial compensa- 
tion for other nae. 


On the Stock Rint: much dulness 
prevails. About $6,500,000 gold was 
shipped abroad last week, and the effect 
upon prices was less than expected, 
altho a slight weakening followed. 
Further shipments are anticipated dur- 
ing the present week. Considerable 
surprise is expressed at this movement 
in view of the large trade balance known 
to exist in our favor. The latter is es- 
timated to have amounted to from $100,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 during the last 
nine months after allowing for interest 
payments, freights, travelers’ credits, 
undervaluations, and such items which 
enter into international balances. That 


gold should go to Europe in consider- 
able sums, in face of such a balance, 
naturally caused much comment. The 
demand came chiefly from Austria, pre- 
sumably for resumption purposes, and a 
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small premium was paid for the gold. 
A further explanation is suggested in 
the current heavy imports of sugar, 
wool and hides in anticipation of the 
new tariff. It is known that prompt 
settlements have been made- for a 
large portion of these imports, at 
least over $30,000,000, and _ this 
might easily account for exceptional 
gold shipments. Such remittances, 
however, are merely anticipating the 
future, and will affect the exchanges 
just that much in our favor later on. 
There are no indications of exceptional 
foreign sales of American securities. 
The railroad situation shows little 
change. Rates are being well main- 
tained in the West, considering the re- 
cent breaking up of the various associa- 
tions, and railroad managers generally 
display a conservative disposition. In 
the third week of April seventy-one 
roads_ reported an increase of nearly 2% 
over the same week last year; but nearly 
the whoie of this gain was confined to a 
single road, the Mexican Central. The 
money market is quiet and easy, call 
loans on stocks being quoted at 1% @ 
13%%. Time money is plentiful at 2@3% 
for one to seven months respectively. 
Commercial paper continues inactive at 
34% for 60 to go-day indorsed bills re- 
ceivable. The bank statement showed 
no important changes, the export de- 
mand for gold being shifted entirely 
upon the Treasury. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





April 24. Increase. 
Loans 347,2 $984,500 
Specie 87,073,100 256,700 
Legal ten 851, *77,200 
Deposits 574,784,800 2,0.9,100 
Circulation....... 15,002,2 0 15,372,300 *370,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
— the reserve and the liabilities: 








sGekkobuwney $87,329,800 $87,073,100 $256,700 
eeaty tenders. . 105,803,800 105,881,000 *77,200 
Total reserve... $198,138,600 $#192,954,100 $179,500 
Reserve requirea 
ag’t deposits... 144,215,975 148,696,200 519,775 
Excess res’rve. $48,917,625 $49,257,900 * $340,275 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


BS ee $22,944,275 
May 4th, ce a eee 27,238,575 
May Sth, 1894—Surplus..... ....cccccscccccsccee 82,808,150 


May 6th, 1893—Surplus..........cccccccccccsces 12,835,175 
May 7th, 1892—Surplus............scccccccsscece 14,808,500 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked. 
DD) ccccbeSiboanaweheasecrondensencndscasvsnbdsens 96 eens 
New 4s, Registered... - 123 
New 4s, Coupons.... 123 
4s, Registered 1114 
4s, Coupo: 11254 
58, Registered es 113% 
5s, Coupons..... - Al 113% 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May Ist, were: 


Se 167% | Tradesmen’s.......... 100 
UNO De xcicusviciacas 21546 | 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.. The Western National Bank has 
taken possession of its new quarters in 
the building which it erected at Nassau 
and Pine Streets, adjoining the Equita- 
ble Building. 


.It is a matter of very great satis- 
faction that the exports of American 
manufactures during the month of 
March amounted to $25,874,469 as 
against $19,125,795 in March, 1896. 


. Pres. Edwin W. Winter, of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, resigned his 
office at a meeting of the directors held 
on the twenty-ninth of April, the resig- 
nation to take effect upon the election 
of his successor. 


...» The New England Loan and 
Trust Company, of which D.O. Esh- 
baugh is President and W. F. Bartlett 
is Treasurer, will pay on presentation the 
debentures of series six, amounting to 
$100,000, altho the debentures do not 
mature until December first next. 


. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railw*y System reports an increase 
of $8,79v.39 in its net earnings for 
March, 1897, over the same month for 
1896, and also an increase of $1,023,- 
909.19 in net earnings for nine months, 
ending March 31st, over a correspond- 
ing period of 1896. 


... The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, of 65 Cedar Street, have 
added to their other business that of 





buying and selling sterling drafts on all 
parts of Great Britain, the making of 
collections and issuing of commercial 
letters of credit. This company has a 
capital of $2,000,000 with a surplus of 
$2,000, 000. 


. Considerable excitement prevails 
in Southern California over the develop- 
ment of petroleum deposits. While 
three years ago there were only 22 oil 
wells in operation in Southern Califor- 
nia, to-day there are over 700, 443 of 
these being in Los Angeles. The prod- 
uct is about 5,300 barrels a day. The 
indications of the existance of oil 
throughout Southern California are 
many, but do not exist in a continuous 
line asin Pennsylvania, but crop up at 
intervals. The railroads are using 
about 1,500 barrels a day of crude 
petroleum as fuel. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column the payment 
of coupons due May Ist on the follow- 
ing bonds: 

Gaiveston, enn dh and San Antonio (Western 
Division) first mortgag 

Southern Pacific of 7 as first cons. 5%, 

The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3%, pay- 
able May ist. 

The coupons of the United States 
Leather Company, due May Ist, are 
payable at the National Park Bank. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


New England Loan and Trust Company. 


The Debentures of Series 60f this Com- 
pany amounting to $100,000, which mature 
December ist, 1897, will be paid on presen- 
tation at the Company's office, 34 Nassau 
Street, Mutual Life Building, N. Y., on 
June ist, 1897. Interest on these deben- 
tures will cease on the latter date. 





W. F. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 


- EVERYWHERE 


throughout the world, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Iceland, 
ist + agents are Ae atting to cash 

CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES. 
£1 up, good for Travelers and Remit- 
ters. Send for circular to 


Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, Ld., 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 








LE LETTERS OF CREDI iT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











KOUNTZE BROS 


BROADWAY AND CEDAR ST. 


LETTERS ° CREDIT 








ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
Thirty-five minutes out, for rent, for the summer, lovely 
suburban home com pletely furnished and newly deco- 
rated; charming neighborhood, elevation, perfect 
drainage, am 7 shade and superb views, overlooking 
the beautiful William Walter Phel estate, with its 
2U miles of matchless turf roads for pleasure d driving 

Twelve rooms, bath, kitchen, lounaey, 14% acres grow- 
ing garden; stab in; for three horses and cow; rare op- 
eo ‘or desi ‘amily. 

Room 912, 120 Liborty St., New York. 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Gnited States 
Hlortgage & Trust Go, 





if, CEDAR STREET, NEW. YORK. 
RMR scsbassussecasensasseencuese $2,000,000. 
StkPius pasavibaonshsapubtsnses seth’ 1 708:088: 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans ‘Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


a w.Y OFFICERS: Pp ia 
eorge W. Young....................+. r 
Luther Keuntze.. RARE I WicePresident 
James Timp 2d vies President 









Arthur Turnbuil.. oeeeet Grossarer 

William P. Elviote..................00.5 cretary 

Clark Williams Asst. ‘Treasurer 

Richard M. Hurd. Asap, Secretary 
EX ECUTIVE COMMITT 


Charles D. Dickey, jr,, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze,. 
Charles R. Henderson, James oe, 
Richard A. McCurd: 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 

Gustav E. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, ; oe Luther Kountze, 
William P. Dix Charlton T. Lewis, 
David Dows, a Lewis May, 
Robert A. aa Theodore TMortora, 
Theo. A. — emeyer, Richard A. McCurdy, 


Gustav E. Kissel, 


Dumont Clarke, 


G. G. Haven, jr., Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles M. Pratt, 
James J. Hil James Tim: son, 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W, Young. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF BONDS 
OF THE 


Lake Shore & Michio‘an South- 
Er Railway Company. 


Under an agreement between the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company and ourselves, we 
offer to exchange into the new 31 per cent. 100-year 
Gold Bonds, bonds of the following issues : 

Buffalo and Erie Railroad Company 7 per 
cent. Mortgage Bonds, due April 1st, 1898. 

Lake Shore Railway Company 7 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds, due April 1st, 1899. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company Consolidated Mortgage and 
Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Bonds, due July 
1st, 1900. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 
Bonds, due December 1st, 1903. 

These Bonds will be received by us on a 84g per cent. 
interest basis, as of June ist, 1897, against delivery of 
the new 33g per cent. Gold Bonds, at the price of 102%. 

Circulars giving particulars of the exchange and of 
the new Bonds can be obtained at our office upon ap- 
plication. 

This offer to exchange the existing Bonds into new 
Bonds will remain open until June ist, 1897. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 BROAD STREET, NEWYORK. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent ‘institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM a Macy, JR., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Ws. D. SLOANE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, GUSTAV i. SOnWAB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, FRANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD CooPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W.BayYaRD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH JOHN J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, DANIEL Lorp, 
ALEx. E. ORR, JOHN S. KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLs. 


Government n> 


* * 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
fe) Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 
largeiy by best Banks and Trust Companies 
8 To Write "tor ¢ ae, T E. STRAHORN 
que & CO., Equitable Bi 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - «= - - 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD: 
COLLECTIONS MADE, 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 


jones D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

















rge F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. az uilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Valter G. Oakman, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombley, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
DIVIDENDS. 
e 
The United States Leather 
Company. 
The Pp of the debenture bonds of this company, 


due May Ist, 1897, will be paid on and after that date at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
82-42 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, April 28th, 1897. 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of three per cent. on the 
capital stock of this bank, payable May Ist. 
Sntil which date transfer books will be closed. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CoO., 
28 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 
NEw York, April 26th, 1897. 

COUPONS due May ist, 1897, from the following 
bonds will be_paid on and after that date at this office: 

Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railway Co. 
(Western Division) first mortgage 5 per cent. 

Southern Pacific of Cal., first cons. 5s. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. — 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
46 Wall Street, New York bing & 
The Board of Trustees of this Company ave this oor 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PE 
CENT. upon the Capital Stock of the company, paya- 
ble May ist, 1897, to the stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books on aera 20th, 1897. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
April 7th, 1897. 


~ BLECTIONS. 


NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD CU. 
NEw YORK, i my! 17th, 1897. 

The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the stockholders 
of thisCompany, for election of Directors, will be held 




















transfer books will 
day, April 28th, and reopen on fw G May 19th, 
1897. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD CO. 
NEw York, April 17th, 1897. 
Notice is hereby given that a Special meeting of the 
Stockholders of the New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company has been — called, and will be held at the 
the Grand Central Station, in the 
City of New York, on Tuesday, the 18th day of 
clock in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of considering, voting and deciding whether 
the Stockholders of the bey no shall consent, and 
shall authorize said Company through its Board of Di- 
rectors and proper officers to execute, and to deliver an 
issue of its bonds for an aggregate principal sum notex- 
ceeding $12,000,000, payable May Ist, a.p., 2000, bearing 
interest at the rate of three and one-half of one per 
cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, both principal 
and interest to be payable in gold coin of the United States 
of the present standard of weight and fineness; and, as 
security for such bonds, to make and execute, and to 
deliver to some Trust Company in the City of New 
York, or to some other Trustee or Trustees to be des- 
ignated by the Board of Directors, a mortgage of any 
or all of the railroads, terminals and other properties, 
leasehold interests, equipment and franchises and in- 
come of The New York and Harlem Railroad Company; 
and to consent to and approve of any mortgage that 
may be presented to said meeting for securing the said 
bonds; and to ratify the proceedings of the Board of 
Directors authorizing such bonds and mortgage. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH, LONDON, BREMEN. 
Havel..Tu., May 11, 10 a.m. | Lahn...Tu., June 1, 10 a.m. 














—. Tu, May 1 2 aa Havel..Tu., June 8, 10 a.m. 
..-Tu., Ma A.M. 
™VGHERBUOURG, PARIS, BREMEN. 
Aller...Sat., May 15, 10 a.m. | Spree. .Sat., May 29, 10 a.m. 
wi ‘REW PASSENGER SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON, BREMEN. 
gene Oe age Anuraday Je oO 
er GrOSSe. .......-++5 ° . 
“GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, ENOA. 


Kaiser....... May 8, 10 a.m ay 29, 10 A.M 
MS.........-May 15, 10 a.m. | Kaiser..... June 12, 10 A.M 
Werra....... May 22, 10 a.m. Be assence June 19, 10 A.M. 





OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE is exceedingly quiet 
and little improvement is expected until 
the tariff question is settled. Clear- 
ings at seven leading cities last week 
were about 13% cent. less than a year 
ago. Business failures show a moder- 
ate increase, and collections are not quite 
satisfactory. In spite of discourage- 
ments, however, there is still an un- 
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for 1897. Gold shipments attracted 
little attention in trade circles. Im- 
ports are increasing in anticipation of 
the new tariff; but this movement will 
soon cease. Exports meantime are 
shrinking. The iron trade appears to 
be in the least satisfactory condition of 
any of the great industries. Prices of 
pig iron are unsteady and lower, being 
quoted at $9.25 at Pittsburg, where 
some of the furnaces are shutting down. 
Production has increased more rapidly 
than demand, and the possibilities of 
new sources of supply add to the gener- 
al uncertainty. A better tone is dis- 
played in the dry-goods market, staple 
cottons being firmer, and woolen goods 
also steady at the advance. In boots 
and shoes a brisk trade is being done by 
distributors, and manufacturers report 
some increase of orders. Cotton has 
been strong upon a favorable statistical 
position, middling uplands advancing 
% to 7% cents. Wheat lost about 
5 cents of its recent advance, owing to 
the less serious aspect of the war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, and corn 
declined 1 cent in sympathy. Wool 
has settled down into a quiet state once 
more, and the advance in prices is 
checked. Imports of wool at Boston, 
to anticipate the new tariff, have been 
phenomenal, amounting to 164,000 
bales in April, compared with 12,000 
bales for the same month, 1896. Since 
January Ist the arrivals have been 313,- 
ooo bales against 103,000 bales same 
time last year, and the amount of wool 
in the storehouses and on the wharves 


at Boston is estimated at 115,000,000 
pounds. 








READING NOTICES. 


Reavers of THE INDEPENDENT who contemplate 
a European tour and desire an interesting itinerary 
under excellent management at the low price of 

260, Should send to Stone & Murrell, 126 William 

treet, New York, for their printed matter. 


A SHINING EXAMPLE. 


WE know of no more shining example of strict- 
ness in representation and liberality in fulfillment 
than that of Macbeth, of Pittsburgh, the maker of 
lamp chimneys that fit, that get full light froma 
lamp, that do not break from heat, and that keep 
their transparent clearness 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Tue Court of Common Pleas, No. 3, in Philadel- 
hia, has just rendered a decision restraining 

eorge A. Hires, a namesake of Charles E. Hires, 
from manufacturing and selling a preparation 
under the name of Hires’ Rootbeer. ‘‘ Hires’ 
Rootbeer,” as is well known, has, through a long 
and costly method of advertising, attained a trade- 
mark and value peculiar to itself. Its sales have 
reached a very large yearly amount, and it is known 
throughout the length and breadth of the country as 
‘Hires’ Rootbeer.”” The Court stated that ‘the 
testimony in the case made it clear that the re- 
spondents’ purpose—their sole and only purpose— 
was to fabricate an article of trade which in shape, 
color, designation of name and general appearance, 
resembled the plaintiff’s article, and thereby deceive 
and mislead the public and purchasers generally.” 
In view of this decision it will be gratifying to pur- 
chasers everywhere to know that in purchasing 
ne a Rootbeer”’ they are securing the genuine 
article. 

















RELIGIOUS NOTICE. — 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY. 

Tue Sixty-ninth Anniversary of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND Society will be held in the First Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of New York, corner of Mad- 
ison Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, on Sunday, May yth, 
at 11 o’clock a.m... The ual Sermon will be preached 
} BL. pastor, Rev. WILLIAM T. SABINE, D.D., and an 
a 

ti 





tract of the Annual Report will be read by the Sec- 


retary. 

The Sixty-ninth Annual meeting of the Society will be 
held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 190 pi me 
Street, New York,on Monday, May 10th, at 3 o’cloc 
P.M., when the reports of the year will be submitted, 
the usual business transacted and addresses 


Conasible KAS 0. 


MEN’S 
FURNISHINGS. 


Dress Shirts, Night Shirts, 
Pajamas, Collars and Cuffs. 


Neckwear, Silk Handkerchiefs. 


Carriage and Lap Robes. 


GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS. 


Proadevay KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


yOURNEA yp 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successtul branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased 1s $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 











Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
_PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 











Opposite Grace Charch, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 





made. 
Life Directors, Life Members and all the friends of 
seamen are cordially invited to be present. 
W.C. StiTT, Secretary. 





doubles its furmer capacity. The new 
00 13 one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








our recent Silk Sale. 





shaken hope of better times ahead, even 








Thousands of Short Lengths of Silk. 


TWO TO SIXTEEN YARDS EACH. 


In both stores, beginning this week, a sale of Remnants in Taffetas, Brocades, 
Moires, Foulards, and other Silks, plain and fancy, colored and black. 
These Remnants will be marked much below the prices prevailing during 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and 11th Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 

NEW YORK. 
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O’Neill’s, 
SIXTH AVE., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 
Bicycles! 
Bicycles! 





OUR NEW WHEEL 


GOLD STANDARD ’97 


For Men and Women. 


4 4 oo Each. 


Value 125.00. 


When you buy a wheel, buy a good one. 
The wheel we sell for $44.00 is the lightest, 
strongest and best wheel sold by any De- 
partment Store in the United States. We 
don’t ask you to believe our ‘‘say so,’’ but 
come and judge for yourself. We guarantee 
these wheels unreservedly, just as the mak- 
ers guarantee those which bear their name- 
plate, and cost $125.00. 


wl Na wheels are sold for cash only. 
e will not ship them C. O. D. or prepay 
expressage beyond points reached 
wagons. 


Complete Line of Bicycle 
Sundries at Lowest Prices. 


H: O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


y our 


4 Have youseen Hemin- 
way’s New Transfer 
r Book of 24 artistic De- 


signs, Flowers and Scrolls, 
beautifully Ce 


as a guide for embroidery 
= Carbon paper and inter 
be furnished for transferring 
designs on linen or other 











fabrics. 

Entire set mailed for 
50c. stamps. To show 
you what they are will 
mail one study for a 2c. 
stamp, together with prospectus for Ladies de- 
siring easy employment at home. 


q 
; 
> 
3 
$ M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 
> 
2 


74 & 76 Greene St., New York. 

















ALL WHEELMEN KNOW 


tw STANDARD sz 


Nd |. (only 
lie ODF BICYCLE 
HEADLIGHT. 


IMPROVED ’97 MODEL. 
On Wheels Everywhere. 


On Ste Brereton, 
This Introduces 


me TANDEM sux 


FOR BICYCLES 
And as a 


Driving Lamp. 
Nearly 
“All Reflector” 


~ GIVES IMMENSE LIGHT 
without increasing materially the size or weight of body. 
THE jane 


Tandem Size 


Height, 54 in. Diameter Re- 
flector, 5in. Weight,Nickeland 
Japan,:24 02. Aluminum,1o0z. 
Prices include one attach- 
ment. Either Bicycle or Car- 
riage. Either exchanged for 
the other. Either sold separ- 
atelv, 75c. each. 
Nickel, « « $4.00 
Japan, « « 4.00 
Aluminum, 45,00 
Gossamer Hood with each{amp, From dealers, or express 
paid ou receipt of price. 


20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 17 Warren St., N. Y. 





a 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 


copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 





which he would like the paper sent, 
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coe Staying Qualities ora Singer Sewing-Machine 


SIMPLICITY— 
Easily adjusted, and 
won't get out of order. 


SPEED— 
Does the most work 
with least effort. 
STABILITY— 
Wears longest, with 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 
Is an ornament to 
any home. 


best unites 
these 
qualities. 





SOLD ONLY THROUGH THE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





















. “|$1, 000.00 in 14 
‘ 1 0f $100, 2 of at 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


wiil be given July Ist, for recipes we accept for using our Pork and Beans, alone, 
Se or in combination with other food products. 
must accompany every recipe. 
free to all who answer this ad. 


‘Bean Cookery,” 


Fader and 
eans ar 
; worth a King’s itself. 


J = 
Act 3. 


is a delicious, satisfying dish for all occasions. 


j Ransom now.” grocers, or send 6c for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 
Ms Van Camp Packing Co.,330 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prizes 


A trade-mark cut from label of ean 


Competition closes May 3lst. Our cook book, 





Prepared with Tomato Sauce 
A meal in 


Equally good, hot or cold. In three sizes—at leading 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896.........ceeeeseeeeeees $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ......cccccccccccccccscccoesers 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 


All forms of Life and Endowment piece issued, 
ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies 
ux ory —y & has indorsed thereon the cash surrende1 
aid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by The Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and v alues for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
¥F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Tanuary Ist, 1897. 





eT ee $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES...............+ 10,941,233 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





1850, 1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful a wong wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 


the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
exoret } H. BURFORD............ President. 
C.P. F. EIGH Secretar: ry. 





JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat, Bank, 
EH PEKING Jn. Fei, ip. iraderd Nat, Bank. 
GAMES B. PLUM. crc ccccrscrcsscvecsscreceseons Leather, 


| 
t 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


You need 
Exercise© 


“Tf business 
men knew 
how much 
they need 
out-door ex- 


ercise there 
would not be 


enough Co- 
lumbia bicy- 
cles to go 
’round.” 








..Columbia Bicycles... 


Standard of the World. 
$100 to all alike. \% 


HARTFORDS, Next Best, $60, $55, $50, $45. 
Cotoiagne free fovee POPE MFG. CO. 


Colum ta dealers ; HARTFORD, CONN. 
by mail for 2-c. stamp. 


Wan. H. Gray 


BUILDER OF 
- FINE 
‘| CARRIAGES, 











20 and 22 Wooster St.,N.Y. 





Insurance. 


The New Lloyds Law. 


LEGISLATIVE action—and, it might 
be said, all official action also—regard- 
ing Lloyds associations has come to 
nothing more than the Humphreys Bill, 
which isto take effect June 30th, for at 
the date of writing we assume that it 
will not be of the number that fail in 
the executive office after adjournment. 
Every Lloyds is by this law required 
to file with the Superintendent a certif- 
icate setting forth title, location and 
full name and residence of every sub- 
scriber. All funds shall be invested in 
the kinds of securities now specified by, 


law for stock fire companies, and 
all such must be _ income-bearing. 
Every Lloyds shall be subject to official 
examination in the same manner as 
provided for insurance companies; and 
whenever such examination shows that 
the cash or available assets ‘‘are 
not sufficient to pay all outstand- 
ing losses, commissions due _at- 
torneys, unearned premiums and 
returned premiums  on_ canceled 
policies,” then the Superintendent 
shall figure up the deficiency and make 
assessment upon the subscribers. The 
penalty for failure to file the statement, 
or for not replying to any official ques- 
tion, or for continuing in business after 
being prohibited by the provisions of 
the law, is tobe $500, with a following 
$500 per month of unlawful business. 

On June 30th next, and annually 
thereafter, every Lloyds is required to 
file a detailed statement of condition, 
and the Superintendent may put ques- 
tions at any tjme. Every Lloyds shall 
also come under the same tax liability 
as regular companies. 

The above are all the provisions of 
any moment. Of first importance is 
the question, What are the associations 
thus dealt with? The opening section, 
purporting to be amendatory of Section 
57 of the law of 1892, exempts from the 
operation of such section,among others, 
all Lloyds which, on March Ist last 
were in good faith actually doing busi- 
ness, and all such are authorized to 
continue, on compliance with the new 
provisions. A similar provision of ex- 
emption is added as to associations 
organized under the laws of any other 
States which have laws regulative of 
such associations, such associations 
having in like manner been engaged in 
business here on March 1st. The effect 
of this is obviously to bring down to 
the present time the old exemption 
which was so long and so notoriously 
abused under Mr. Pierce—of course it 
is intended to and will operate as an 
abandonment of such proceedings— 
such as they were—which have been 
instituted. The gate is once more 
swung open, and very widely; and 
probably it will be found that no- 
body who wants to operate hereafter 
will have any more difficulty in making 
out a constructive case of having been 
in business on the prescribed date than 
has been already experienced. 

The regulative provisions are cer- 
tainly not searching. A Lloyds must 
be found to have ‘‘available’’ assets 
sufficient for all present demands—when 
examined—and the examination may be 
when there is a pile of losses and no 
satisfaction in sight for creditors. If 
there is a deficit, the Lloyds must stop 
business unless the subscribers respond 
to assessments; but there is no capital 
required, the subscribers may not re- 
spond, and there is no more guaranty 
than before that claims will be met. 
There is, however, a proviso that serv- 
ice upon the agents shall bind all 
individual subscribers ‘‘as if personal 
service upon them separately”; appar- 
ently, this may make collection less im- 
practicable by removing the necessity of 
bringing individual suits. But the 
only foundation of all real insurance is 
assets in hand, and this foundation is 
not provided. 

Nevertheless, it would be carping to 
deny that there is something gained. A 
partial guaranty may be better than 
none, unless—as State supervision has 
usually done—it deceives people into a 
false security, Perhaps even the small- 
est statutory obstacle interposed before 
those who act as if they really wanted 
to be cheated is some gain, 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, aD. 1,1897...... $18,546, 959 98 
et ERR 7,205,296 32 
<1) 3 ce FC? GRR aE es Y 3$41,663 64 


ee Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


LONGINUS, ON THE SUBLIME, 


offers an infallible test of excellence in a work 
ofart. If when viewed repeatedly it seems in- 
creasingly attractive and admirable, it is truly 
sublime. A well-chosen life insurance Policy 
in a good Company answers thi: test perfectly. 
It gives increasing satisfaction year by year. 
Such is a LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT or a 20- 
PAYMENT GUARANTY ir 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, oO. 


LAST YEAR. 


In 1895 the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, wrote more new insur- 
ance than any other life insurance company 
in thecountry. The company is a deservedly 
popular one with insurers; prompt and pro- 
gressive; low rates; liberal provisions. Write 
the company for its literature, 





THE 


Laneashire Insuranee Co. 


oO 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 


' EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. shasitccteshecmmied Asst. > Se r. 








A POLICY a: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 


form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and chi!dren against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





FILES ANO BINDERS. 


We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 





PXNDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for $1.00, 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .. . .... 1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 
PE J ossksacuuieassan det idehenin 1,806,990 03 
Unsettled Losses and other — 275,690 13 
eS AA RY Beat 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE 


tlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YoRK, January 2list, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

IN Ns oic.6'5 i Riaisd F visin.s salsa bine 9 o9ite.s cia 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums..................-..5 $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896................+ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

i kicrcecanntnarnusdenee cx $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 





fhe Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 09 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
III iio.ss sivn ne eiie Via siechadeieiccw ss 1,127,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
MUR TEE RIUIIRS base s.c.c'scieiiouiav es ciisieusexainslesess 175,229 25 
I isidhcn densuh candeavadentycsesuvene $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES , DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, WALDRON P. BROWN, 





WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 




















CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY EVERETT FRAZAR, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, —- WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 

C. GEORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN; Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 
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COMPANY, 
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Eiighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 









Cash Capital. .........seerseesereeresersessec ees $500,000 00 
ieneree for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 56 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............--+++++ 465,734 40 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presideu', 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Safety in Travel. 


Not long ago a nervous passenger on 
one of the principal railroads expressed 
his fears of accident to the conductor. 
The latter assured him that he was just 
as safe as if he were at home. 

‘Unless something next to a miracle 
happens,” he went on, ‘‘you can 
always count for a safe run on this 
road. It is equipped about as perfectly 
as itis possible for it tobe. The road- 
bed is first-class, and the rails weigh a 
hundred and ten pounds to the yard. 
The rolling stock is unexcelled, and all 
possible care is taken to have every de- 
partment manned with the very best offi- 
cers. Then, you know, this is what we 
call a quadruple road; that is, we havea 
separate track for expresses and freights 
each way. Most of the accidents on rail- 
roads happen because of their poor 
equipment. Theytry to run a four-track 
business upon a poorly laid one-track 
road. The result is confusion and disas- 
ter.” 

Now, if this conductor had been talk- 
ing figuratively about Life Insurance and 
Life Insurance companies, his remarks 
could ‘not have been more to the point. 

Many disasters have happened during 
late years among so-called *‘ benevolent”’ 
societies and ‘‘mutual’’ insurance com- 
panies, and through this many people 
have become nervous about the whole 
business of Life Insurance. We may 
calm the fears of such as these by assur- 
ing them that they may always depend 
upon asafe run in connection with the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

The equipment is as perfect as human 
skill and ingenuity can make it. The 
road-bed of underlying principles and 
conditions is as secure as can be devised. 
The various methods are well defined, 
and each department is perfect on its own 
legitimate lines. There is no attempt to 
run a four-track business over a poorly 
laid one-track road. 

Turther, this Company may justly 
claim what no railroad on earth can 
boast. No man who has intrusted his in- 
terests to it and complied with its regula- 
tions has ever met disaster in connection 
with it during its career of more than 
half a century. On the contrary, hun- 
dreds of thousands of patrons have made 
a safe run along its lines, and have lived 
to reap its benefits, or have had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that their interests 
committed to its care for the benefit of 
others were secure. 

It transacts an enormous volume of 
business, but all is carried on upon such 
sound business principles that the name 
of this great institution has grown to bea 
synonym for the conservatism of age, 
combined with the progressiveness of 
youth. 

Apply to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, through its near- 
est agent, and let him tell you of that 
form of its many contracts best adapted 
tothe journey before you. 





HOSE LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1897. 












ASSETS. 

Real Estate including Company’s Build- 
ORT . enawese ted deeighasds $1,601,647 32 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens 697,447 52 
Bonds and Stocks owned........ 2,515,961 67 
Collateral Loans ee 400 00 

Loans to Policy-holders on Company’s eo, 

Policies assigned as Collateral Security. 351,601 23 
P — loons mg ae - 5. 480,911 05 

Cash deposited in Banks an rust Com- 
4 vines 170,055 33 
487,833 30 


Total Assets admitted by the New ae: 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies............s.eseeeeseees $7,858,285 00 
*Reserve on Deferred Dividends.......... 372,923 00 


Total as per Certificate of the New 
York Insurance Department, 4 per 
Dy cnctaendi nuh puascvatebancsh<oondése $8,231,208 00 


death in process of payment ; Dividends 
to Policy-holders not yet due............ 117,904 57 
Total Liabilities. .............seseceeeees ~~ 8,849,112 57 
SUPPlUS, ....cccccccccccccccvcccccccescccseceve 1,035,744 85 
"$9,384,857 42 


* It is not the general practice of Life Insurance Companies to treat this item asa lability. 











An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER 3isT, 1895, has just been com- 


pleted by the Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F.. Pierce, Super- 


i ntendent, is as follows: 


“ ALBANY, December 15th, 1896. 


“T have had submitted to me the report of the Examiner of the Department on an examination of the condi- 
tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance Company, of New York, together with report of the Hon. Michael 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned by or mortgaged to the Company. r 

“The examination was a verification of the Company’s annual statement made to the Department for year 
ending December 3ist, 1895, and almost a literal verification of the Company's figures was found. The report shows 
conclusively that the management of the Company is satisfactory and for the best interests of the policy-holders. 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F, W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G, LOW, Counsel, 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


January Ist, 1897. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 





Bonds and Mortgages, 

Real Estate, ; , 

Railroad Bonds (Market Value), ‘ ‘ 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value), 


$8,410,080 21 
2,850,476 64 
5,091,277 50 
1,450,663 65 








Cash in Banks and Office, . 928,809 57 
U. S, Goy. Bonds (Market Value), . . . 110,500 00 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued,,. F . 234,959 71 
Loans on Policies, : : . , ‘ 96,196 69 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums in course of col- 
lection, 368,773 98 
TOTAL : . . ; P $19,541,827 95 
DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Legal and Special Reserve on Policies, : P $15,414,368 oo 


All other Liabilities, : ‘ 
Capital, and Surplus to Policy-holders, 


93,343 02 
4,034,116 93 





Total, $19,541,827 95 





RECORD OF (896. 


Increase in Assets, $3,761,673 64 





Increase in Surplus, i ‘ , , . 724,279 88 
Increase in Premium Receipts, ‘ . ‘ 1,436,877 05 
Increase in Interest and Rents, , , 146,458 02 
New Insurance written, over ; ‘ , 129,000,000 00 
Paid Policy-holders, over tf F ; F 4,400,000 00 
Paid Policy-holders to date, over . : ; $26,000,000 09 
Policies in force, nearly. : ; ; 2,475,000 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 

Second Vice Pres’t & Counsel 
HORACE ALLING, Treasurer. 


JACOB E. WARD, 
Assistant Counsel. 


EDWARD H. HATFIILL, [1.D., 
Medical Director. 


C. FRANK NETTLESHIP, 
Assistant Secretary. 


FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier. 


THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, Sup’t of Real Estate. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 

JOHN K. GORE, Assistant Actuary. 


ROBERT L. BURRAGE, [1.D., 
Ass’t Medical Director 





DIRECTORS: 


THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
CHAS. G. CAMPBELL, 
SETH A. KEENEY, 

FRED. C. BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. CARTER, 
JACOB E. WARD, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 
EDGAR B. WARD, 
AARON CARTER, 
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The Vision of a Hymn, 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 
I CortnTHIANS 13. 


[Supposep to be related by Paul the Apostle to his 
young nephew, Stephep, as the two ride by night to- 
gether from Jerusalem to Antipatris under escort of 
Roman soldiery, safeguarding the Apostle from the 
Jews who had sworn his death. ] 

Out of the depths of a long hush that 
tranced 
Suspense from speech those midnight 
travelers, 
Emerging, like a diver of the sea 
That brings up dripping pearl from 
sunken cave 
And, gladdened, lifts it flashing to the 
sun, 
Sv, to his young companion speaking, 
Paul 
Said, with such cheerful rally in the voice 
As one invites with, some delight to 
share: 
** Wilt thou hear, Stephen? I have been 
,revolving 
In memory a hymn concerning love 
Which, in a letter, some twelve months 


ago, 

I wrote the church in Corinth. There 
was need, 

For they were sore at strife among them- 
selves, 


Vying with one another to outdo 

In divers showy gifts miraculous, 

Or outward deeds that daze the eyes of 
men. 

Tongues, prophecies, the keys of mys- 
teries, 

High knowledges, sublime degrees of 
faith, 

Almsgivings to impoverishment, stout 
heart 

To brave devouring flames intestimony— 

All these things they aspired to make 
their own, 

Or praised them; but for lowly love small 

care ! 

My soul was worn and anxious with my 


pain 

At such distractions of the Church of 
Christ; 

I found my peace at lastin this thought— 
how 


Love would heal all, would gently join 
from schism, 

And in one bind the body of the Lord! 

A wish ineffable seized me to make 

Love lovely to those loveless ones. I 
had, 

With the wish born, and of the wish per- 
haps, 

A sudden vision that entranced me quite. 

I saw love take a body beautiful 

And live and act in most angelic wise; 

It was as if a heavenly spectacle, 

Let down before me by a heavenly hand, 

Not to be viewed with unanointed eyes; 

I touched my eyes with eyesalve and be- 


held. 

Then a Voice said: ‘ What thou beholdest 
write.’ 

I took my pen and sought to catch the 
grace 


Of being and behavior shown to me, 

And fix it as I could, informand phrase, 

For those Corinthians and all men to 
see. 

A living picture anda hymn there grew. 


‘‘Hymn I may call my eulogy of love 
Then written, for, indeed, it seemed to 
sing 
Within me as I mused it, and the tune 
Still to the hearing of my heart is sweet. 
I felt, and feel, a kind of awe of it, 
Myself that made it; for I did not make 
It wholly, I myself, I know quite well; 
A breath divine, breathed in me, purified 
My will to will it, and my soul to sing. 
But thou my poem hear in praise of 
love.” 


So Paul in rhythm rehearsed his death- 
less hymn. 
When the last ¢adence died upon the 
air, 
Imaginative muse in sympathy 
Usurped the heart of Stephen; and those 
twain 
Forward in a melodious silence fared. 
Univausiry or Cxicaco, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


How Coeducation Became Pop- 
ular at St. Kavin’s. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 


St. KAvIN’s COLLEGE was seething 
with discontent. A grave humiliation 
overhung her ancient halls. The great 
annual meeting of the alumni was but 
three days off; and at that meeting, it 
was rumored, the venerable college, 
with her wealth of tradition and her 
long roll of honorable achievement, 
would be voted out of existence. St. 
Kavin’s had long been in financial 
straits, and now it was proposed that 
she should be amalgamated with. her 
younger but richer rival, Baxter Col- 
lege, in the neighboring town of Col- 
ville. It was whispered that a large 
majority of the alumni and two-thirds 
of the faculty had been won over to the 
proposed change, and that the ap- 
proaching meeting would irrevocably 
seal the fate of St. Kavin’s. Her his- 
toric site and buildings were to be 
abandoned, her endowments were to 
pass under a new control, her honored 
name, with that of her rival, would dis- 
appear in the new title of the Univer- 
sity of Colville. The men of St. Kavin’s 
were filled with helpless fury at the 
prospect. 

A group of seniors and juniors stood 
on the steps of the main portico, hotly 
discussing the situation. 

‘“‘There’s one thing we can do, at 
least, tho that’s not much!’’ said Jack 
Burns, knitting his light eyebrows 
gloomily. He was the captain of the 
football team, and the most influea- 
tial man of the senior year. 

‘«What’s that—what’s that?’’ asked 
several voices, eagerly. 

‘‘Why,”’ said Burns, ‘‘we can all 
join the Alumni Society, and put our- 
selves on record against this disgrace- 
ful surrender. Only about a third of 
us belong now; but all the rest must 
join.”’ 

«« Tf they see us all wanting to join in 
a body that way, they'll just vote us 
down,’’ objected a lean and dark-faced 
junior whom they called ‘‘ Dolly ’’ Rob- 
inson, his name being Adolphus. 

‘‘No, they won’t, Dolly,’’ said Burns. 
‘« They’ve got such a majority they feel 
quite safe; and besides, it would look 
too disgraceful indeed if any attempt 
were made to blackball the students. 
They'll all be only too glad to get hold 
of our subscriptions.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Robinson, ‘the dol- 
lars aren’t so numerous with me that I 
want to give five of them away to an 
Alumni Society like ours, that can’t do 
anything better than cut its own throat. 
Of course, if there was anything really 
to be gained for St. Kavin’s, I’d see the 
racket through to my last cent.”’ 

These remarks called forth a subdued 
murmur of approval, and Burns seemed 
annoyed at this unwonted opposition to 
his views. 

‘“«That’s a poor way to look at it,’’ 
said he, warmly. ‘‘ There’sa principle at 
stake; and I think it’s well worth while 
for the students of St. Kavin’s to affirm 
jt unanimously, no matter how over- 
whelmingly they may be defeated.” 

‘‘That’s what I say,’’ interjected the 
curlys-haired Herb Garvie, his eyes 
sparkling withenthusiasm. Garvie was 
ardent in all he said and did, but he did 
nothing which had not the clear stamp 
of Jack Burns’s approval. 

But Dolly Robinson was not con- 
vinced. ‘‘It’s no use talking about 
the students affirming it unanimously,” 
he grumbled; ‘‘ you forget the girls,” 

To this, for a moment, there was no 
answer. Coeducation had been intro-= 
duced at St. Kavin’s but two years be 
fore, and its introduction was the work 
of that party in the college which was 


now scheming for amalgamation. The 
men of St. Kavin’s had set themselves 
scornfully against it, but their views 
had not been taken into consideration, 
They had found nothing to do but ig- 
nore their new and unwelcome fellow- 
students as far as they could do so 
without being actually rude. There 
were now some forty young women at 
St. Kavin’s, in the Sophomore and 
Freshman classes; and these, the men 
took it for granted, would be heart and 
soul in favor of the amalgamation 
scheme. 

‘“«Oh, of course, the girls!” sniffed 
little | Campbell, another junior. 
‘‘They’d all join, too, and vote flat in 
our faces. Who ever heard of a woman 
knowing anything about esfrzt de corps?” 

‘‘Oh, I say, fellows, I don’t believe 
you know what side the girls would 


take. I believe we are doing them a 
great injustice,’’ exclaimed Garvie, 
eagerly. ‘‘Why’— 


‘« We all understand your prejudices, 
Herb,” interrupted Dolly Robinson, with 
a grim chuckle. But at this moment 
the big door opened, and out came the 
President, accompanied by Doctor 
Crane, the Dean of the Law School, 
The students parted to make way, and 
took off their hats with grudging civil- 
ity as the two dignitaries passed down 
the steps on their way to the library. 
They were barely out of earshot when 
little Campbell remarked, with a sneer: 
«‘T wonder what our revered President 
is going to make out ofthis deal.’’ 

‘Nonsense, Billy!’ said Jack Burns. 
‘You know he isn’t on the make. But 
he’s just led by the nose by his plausi- 
ble nibs, the Dean, who has some ax to 
grind, you may be sure.”’ 

‘Why, of course!’’ interrupted Rob- 
inson; ‘‘he’s to be Dean of the new 
University of Colville, with a salary 
half as big again as he gets now.’’ 

At this piece of information the men 
all groaned with pious fervor. 

‘‘IT suppose these -groans are for 
amalgamation, gentlemen!” exclaimed 
a voice behind them. 

Every hat came off in hearty greet- 
ing as the men turned round. It was 
the Professor of Mathematics, who had 
just come out through the gig door. 

‘‘Well, something of that sort, Pro- 
fessor Baker,” responded Burns, a 
broad smile lighting his ruddy face. 

The head of the mathematical de- 
partment was one of the most popular 
men in the college and an outspoken 
opponent of amalgamation. 

‘“‘I hope,’’ said he, 
glances of personal recognition all 
around the group—‘‘I hope the 
Alumni Society will receive a large ac- 
cession of new members at the coming 
meeting. St. Kavin’s is in need of 
every vote. I think there are a lot of 
you men who are not yet members.” 
And his gray eyes scanned their faces 


casting his 


keenly. 
There was a pause, Then Burns 
spoke. ‘‘That’s what I’ve just been 


saying, sir,’’ said he; ‘‘but there are 
some that say they don’t want to throw 
away their money on a hopeless case.”’ 

‘« The case is not hopeless!"’ exclaim- 
ed the professor with some heat. ‘It 
may become so, indeed, if you men 
prove faint-hearted ; but it’s not so now. 
The time to give up is not till you’re 
so beaten that you don’t know your- 
selves.’”’ He glared upon one after 
another, and under that look no one 
dared acknowledge himself in favor 
of a feeble policy. 

But Dolly Robinson felt in honor 
bound to speak. ‘‘Of course, sir,’’ 
said he, respectfully, ‘‘we must expect 
all the young lady students to vote 
the way Doctor Crane directs, and it 
was he who inflicted coeducation upon 
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us. Might it not be as well to try to 
prevent them joining by’’— 

‘*You much misjudge the young 
ladies, 1 assure you,” interrupted the 
professor, with a good deal of acerbity. 
‘* As you know, I was opposed to co- 
education; but I confess that I now 
think I made a mistake in that. It 
might be better for St. Kavin’s now if 
more of her students were women. 
The young ladies wil! every one of them 
join the society next Thursday; and 
they will work and vote tu save the 
college from extinction. I heard no 
talk among them like ‘What's the 
use of trying, and what’s the.use of 
throwing away our subscription ?’”’ 

Some of the men looked sheepish, 
and others triumphant, while Herb 
Garvie could not refrain from shouting: 
‘‘Hear! Hear!” 

After an awkward moment Jack 
Burns came to the rescue. ‘‘I am con- 
fident, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘that all the men 
can be depended on, solidly, as long as 
you assure us there is any sort of a 
fighting chance for us.” 

‘‘There is a fighting chance,”’ 
Professor Baker, moving away. 

And there was silence on the steps 
for some time after his departure. At 
length, with an awkward little laugh, 
Dolly Robinson spoke. ‘‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘‘if Baker is making a fight for it, of 
course we can’t go back on the dear old 
boy.’’ ‘‘I should think not,’’ snorted 
Herb Garvie. And Jack Burns said: 
‘*You speak to the Sophs about it, 
Dolly, and be sure they understand and 
come up right to the mark, every man 
of them. I'll talk to the Freshies myself 
this evening.” 

Meanwhile, what where the girls of 
St. Kavin’s doing? So far were they 
from justifying the suspicions of the 
men that they vastly outdid them in 
their bitterness against amalgamation. 
They had formed themselves into a 
committee of defense, as it were; and 
under the guidance of their acknowl- 
edged leader, Mary Francis, a brilliant 
girl from Colville, who was head of the 
Sophomore class, they were laying 
many schemes for the confounding of 
the enemy. Acting on a suggestion 
from Professor Baker, they had written 
to friends at a distance who were mem- 
bers of the alumni, but who were unable 
to come to the meeting, and had begged 
their proxies, so that every girl repre- 
sented two votes instead of one. By 
the constitution of the St. Kavin’s al- 
umni no one was allowed to vote more 
than one proxy. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
as Professor Baker sat in his wide- 
windowed lecture room, there entered 
half a dozen of the girl students, with 
Mary Francis at their head. As they 
approached his table the professor 
pointed to a pile of letters. 

«« All those,’’ said he, ‘‘ are to friends 
of mine who are members of the alumni, 
adjuring them to come and vote for 
St. Kavin’s on Thursday. 
proxies ?” 

‘«We’ve got an extra vote for every 
girl!” said Mary Francis, proudly. 

«« And I’ve got quite a number more,” 
said the professor, ‘‘which I will put 
in the hands of certain of the men at 
the last moment. If the Baxterites 
don’t get hold of the idea that we are 
working against them, we will stand a 
fair chance of beating them. But we 
must be very, very cautious. If they 
get any hint of our tactics they would 
steal our thunder, and St. Kavin’s would 
be lost. None of the young ladies will 
talk, will they ?” 

‘‘Indeed, sir, we'll show that girls 
can keep a secret as well as boys,’’ cried 
Kitty Pentreath, a representative of the 
Freshman class, 
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«Oh, I have no fear,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

‘«But, Professor Baker, we’ve taken 
another step, which I hope you'll ap- 
prove,’’ said Miss Francis, her eyes big 
with excitement. ‘‘ We have written 
and spoken to a lot of our people— 
fathers, and brothers, and cousins, and 
most intimate friends, you know—who 
don’t belong to the alumni, asking 
them to come and join, and help us 
save the college. We have nearly fifty 
promised already, and there are more to 
hear from whom I am sure we can count 
upon,” 

The professor stared at her with open 
eyes. This bold strategy quite took 
away his breath. 

‘‘But—but they are not graduates, 
are they? Have they ever been stu- 
dents at St. Kavin’s? I’m afraid they 
will be blackballed,” he stammered. 

‘«Why, sir,’’ answered Mary Francis, 
‘‘there is nothing in the constitution 
of the society to say members must be 
old students of the college. Half the 
trustees are not graduates. According 
to the by-laws, graduates and students 
are specially invited to join, but any 
one is declared eligible who receives a 
majority vote and pays his subscrip- 
tion.”’ 

‘««Ah, ha!’’ mused the professor, 
rubbing his hands slowly. ‘*‘ You’re 
quite right, now that I think of it. 
Strange that no one has dwelt upon 
that idea before. But will the alumni 
elect these unexpected people ?”’ 

‘‘Indeed, sir,’’ answered the girl, 
earnestly, ‘‘these ‘unexpected’ people 
are people whom they could not vote 
down. They are men of culture and 
prominence, and college education— 
just the kind of men the society wants 
to get as members. And besides, the 
other side will have no reason to think 
the new members are particularly op- 
posed to amalgamation. Some of our 
friends are from Colville, and might be 
expected to favor the new plan.” 

As she finished, a little breathless 
with her enthusiasm, Professor Baker 
slowly arose, stepped around his desk, 
and held out his hand. ‘‘In my opin- 
ion,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘«coeducation is an unqualified success 
at St. Kavin’s.” 

Laughing, and flushed with pleasure, 
the girls withdrew, and the professor 
turned back to his letters. 

Big with mystery and suppressed ex- 
citement the hours dragged over St. 
Kavin’s, till Thursday morning came, 
and the eventful meeting. The old 
Convocation Hall among the elms 
found itself unwontedly thronged. The 
advocates of amalgamation, with their 
avowed followers, were present in great 
force, their faces full of complacent 
triumph. Scanty in numbers, but 
wearing a look of angry determination, 
sat the little band of those who would 
not see St. Kavin’s blotted out. Behind 
these, and in obvious sympathy, sat those 
male students who were already mem- 
bers of the society. A little apart was 
a group of the girl students, popularly 
supposed to be amalgamationists. Be- 
hind a table at the head of the hall sat 
the chairman of the Alumni Society, a 

-warm St. Kavin’s man, looking stern 
and anxious. At his left hand the sec- 
retary bent near-sightedly over a lot of 
papers. At his right sat the Chancel- 
lor, in his full robes, swelling pompous- 
ly, and trying not tolook too exultant. 
Amalgamation was a beloved project of 
his. To him and to Doctor Crane it 
was that the party chiefly looked for 
guidance, 

After the minutes were read they 
were passed without any amendment or 
discussion, In fact, the quiet was om- 
inous, Then came the election of new 
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members. A number were nominated 
by the Chancellor and other amalgama- 
tionists. These were elected without 
an opposing vote, even the students ap- 
pearing to accept them as a matter of 
course. Then Mary Francis got up, 
blushing, and in a low voice nominated 
one of her classmates. The nomination 
was seconded and the candidate elected. 
In a few minutes all the girls of the col- 
lege were elected, without either sup- 
port or opposition from the other stu- 
dents or from the St. Kavin’s party; 
and the Chancellor smiled more benig- 
nantly than ever as the bevy of girls 
filed in demurely to their seats. Then 
the male students began to nominate 
their fellows. Proposing, seconding 
and election followed swiftly, till the 
length of the list attracted attention. 
Amalgamationists began to prick up 
their ears. The Chancellor looked 
grave. It was the custom for ten or a 
dozen students to join the alumni every 
year, but now it was plain that they all 
were coming forward for election. Al- 
ready every senior and junior was in, 
and they were well under way with the 
Sophomore class. The Chancellor got 
up and interrupted. 

‘“‘T think, Mr. Chairman,” he said, 
sonorously, addressing the chair, but 
gazing impressively at the students— 
‘«T think it is quite unprecedented that 
the students should jointhe alumniina 
body in this way. It would seem almost 
to indicate that some scheming had 
been at work, and if so’’— 

But here Professor Baker got up. 
‘*T do not hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to 
interrupt the Chancellor,” said he, 
blandly, ‘‘because he is, like myself, 
out of order. But perhaps you will 
permit me, for the satisfaction of the 
meeting, to call his attention toa by-law 
of this society, which urges upon all 
members the duty of persuading suita- 
ble persons, and students in particular, 
to join this society and take an interest 
in its work. If acting upon this by-law 
is ‘scheming,’ I am certainly guilty. 
Now, surely, is a time when all who are 
concerned about St. Kavin’s should 
take an interest in the work of this so- 
ciety. What more natural than that 
the students should wish to join?” 

The chairman now, somewhat tardily, 
rapped on thetable. ‘‘ The discussion 
is out of order,” said he, firmly. ‘If 
any one is opposed to the election of 
these students, the only thing to do is 
to vote against it; but it would seem to 
me a disgraceful thing indeed for the 
alumni to reject the students from their 
roll of membership.” 

Then the elections went on, the 
Chancellor looking black, and leaders 
on both sides glancing eagerly about 
the room to calculate the number ofthe 
votes that would be cast. 

In a few minutes all the students 
were elected. Then Mary Francis 
arose once more and nominated an 
uncle of hers, a distinguished citizen of 
Colville. He was elected with universal 
approbation. Then came a long string 
of nominations from the girls. All 
passed, and the Chancellor’s face again 
grew smooth. He could hardly avoid 
casting a look of triumph at Professor 
Baker, who maintained a sphinx-like 
“gravity. Thena committee to examine 
the proxies and see that they were all in 
due form was appointed; and while 
they were performing their duty a num- 
ber of the last-elected members came 
in. They were at once buttonholed by 
the chancellor and his followers, but 
they preserved a discreetly noncom- 
mittal attitude on the subject of amal- 
gamation. 

Then came the election of officers of 
the society, and the election of trustees, 
As there was no ticket agreed upon by 





the St. Kavin’s party, the new members 
voted, for the most part, according to 
impulses of the moment, with the re- 
sult that about half the amalgamationist 
candidates were elected. 
chairman, however, being renominated 
by Professor Baker, the new members 
took their cue from this, and he went 
in with a great majority over his oppo- 
nent, who had been nominated by the 
Chancellor. In the election of trustees 
the amalgamation party carried two- 
thirds of their ticket; but Mr. Francis, 
Mary’s uncle already mentioned, was 
put in at the head of the list, with the 
support of both parties. Immensely 
gratified at the compliment, he leaned 
over and whispered to Mary: ‘‘I’ll do 
more than vote for your St. Kavin’s, 
my dear. ; 


The retiring 


You'll see! 

At last came the report of the com- 
mittee which had been appointed three 
months before to consider the subject 
of amalgamation. Amid atense silence 
the report was read by Doctor Crane, 
chairman of the committee. It was a 
long document, going minutely into 
the details of the proposed scheme; but 
the head and front of it all was con- 
tained in the first clause, which recom- 
mended the merging of St. Kavin’s Col- 
lege and Baxter College in one, to be 
called the University of Colville. 

When the reading of the report was 
ended Doctor Crane sat down amid ap- 
plause from many parts of the hall. 


Then one of the trustees arose and. 


moved that the report be received and 
laid on the table, and then discussed 
clause by clause. He complimented 
the committee on their masterly report, 
and then went on to say: 

‘«There may be details, Mr. Chair- 
man, which the alumni will wish to 
change. By assenting to my motion 
this meeting will merely affirm the prin- 
ciple which the report so admirably ex- 
pounds. Then we will be in a position 
to discuss each question of detail on its 
merits.” 

As he ceased speaking Professor 
Baker got up. ‘‘ Mr. Chairman,” said 
he, suavely, ‘‘I think the last speak- 
er misunderstands the wishes of the 
alumni of St. Kavin’s. It is my impres- 
sion that this meeting does not desire 
to discuss the report of the committee 
clause by clause, or in any other way. 
I trust—indeed, I am confident—that it 
will reject uncompromisingly the princi- 
ple embodied in the report, by refusing 
to accept the report or to listen to any 
scheme, however plausible, for the ex- 
tinction of our beloved A/ma Mater!’’ 

Amid a storm of cheers from the stu- 
dents he sat down, while the amalga- 
mationists laughed pleasantly, and 
cried: ‘‘ Question! Question!’ 

The chairman at once put the ques- 
tion in customary phrase: ‘‘ Those in 
favor of the motion will please say 
“Agi” 

A loud chorus of emphatic ‘‘ Ayes! 
rolled about the venerable chamber. 

«« Contrary-minded, ‘ Nay!’ ”’ 

Then a storm of vehement ‘‘ Nays!” 
arose, putting quite to shame the previ- 
ous response, and startling the amalga- 
mationists out of their false security. 
But—‘‘It’s only the noise of the stu- 
dents,” they said to each other; while 
the chairman, rising and scrutinizing 
the assembly, ordered that the ‘‘ Ayes” 
should stand up and be counted. 

At once the real state of affairs was 
revealed. It was scarcely a third of the 
meeting that rose to their feet. In si- 
lence they sat down; and silently, in 
obedience to the chairman’s order, the 
‘“*Nays” arose. The faces of Doctor 
Crane, the Chancellor, and their follow~ 
ers were an interesting study, as every 
girl stood up to vote for the stability of 
St. Kavin’s, In a minute or two the 


” 
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‘“‘The ‘Nays’ 


have it !’’ and sat down, with a quiet 
And the old hall 
re-echoed with applause. 

In the hush that followed 
Crane got up and looked about him 


chairman announced, 
smile upon his lips. 
Doctor 
with an air of studied indifference. 
‘*May I venture to ask,’’ said he, 
‘‘what the alumni now propose to do 
with the debt which hangs so heavily 
upon this college? They have turned 
their backs upon the only path of 
escape!’’ 

At once Mr. Francis sprang to his feet. 
‘*Mr. Chairman,’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
have been considering that point ear- 
nestly, and discussing it with some of 
my friends whom you have to-day elect- 
ed to membership in this association. I 
have long proposed to devote a portion 
of my means to education, and I now 
agree to be one of ten who will divide 
the indebtedness of St. Kavin’s between 
them. The other nine I will find, and 
announce to this body, or its executive, 
within a very few days. At the same 
time I beg to offer, as the beginning of 
a new endowment fund to make the 
college more efficient, a present sub- 
scription of $5,000; and I am confident 
that there are others here who will fol- 
low my example.” 

The immediate result of this speech 
was a burst of generous 
among the old and new supporters of 
St. Kavin’s; and before the regular 
business was resumed the College 
found herself richer than she had ever 
been before, even in the hight of her 
prosperity. When the meeting ad- 
journed for luncheon, at one o'clock, 
the men of St. Kavin’s poured out in 
haste, and gathered before the steps of 
the girls’ refectory. They opened a 
lane of approach as the girls drew near. 
The latter blushed and wondered what 
was coming. Then, as they found 
themselves fairly within the double 
lines, Dolly Robinson’s cap went up in 
the air, and he shouted, to be heard all 
over the campus and through and 
through the halls: ‘‘ Three cheers for 
coeducation, and for the young lady 
students of St. Kavin’s College!” 

To this sentiment the men cheered 
themselves hoarse. As the last of the 
troop of girls disappeared within the re- 
fectory Mary Francis turned for an in- 
stant and flashed a face of joyous ex- 
ultation upon the applauding crowd 
below. 
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In Pawn. 
BY HENRY REED CONANT, 
WHEN Love was pawning hearts, 
One fair midwinter’s dawn, 
A gem from his store he left at my door, 
Which I am holding in pawn. 


A jewel, I ween, as bright 
As mortal ever saw; 

Inlaid in gold of the fairest mold, 
Without a blemish or flaw. 


And if Iamany judge 
Of the wares in Cupid’s line, 
The gold, I am sure, is solid and pure, 
And many carats fine. 
Unless he calls for the same, 
Ere a day that willsoon draw nigh, 
This property my own will be, 
And a happy pawnbroker I. 


New York Ciry. 


Theodore’s Man Nurse. 


BY FREDRICA L. BALLARD, 


BRIDGET had been Theodore’s nurse 
for such a long while that he knew her 
almost as well as he knew his mother, 
Theodore was shy when he was with 
strangers. He would not even say his 
alphabet for his uncle Robert, but he 
would say it for Bridget, 

Bridget’s mother lived in the ‘Old 
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Country.’’ Theodore had never studied 
geography, so he didn’t know where 
that was; but Bridget had once lived 
there herself, and she wrote letters to 
her mother, and her mother sent letters 
to her. Bridget’s mother did not write 
these letters herself. She told a neigh- 
bor what to say, and the neighbor 
wrote it down. Theodore’s letters 
were written in the same way. 

One day a letter came to Bridget. 
The postman, whose name was Sam, 


gave it to Theodore at the gate. Sam 
and Theodore were great friends. Sam 
always said, ‘‘Good morning, little 
man,’’ or ‘‘Good afternoon, little 


man.” Theodore always smiled and 
nodded, but he never said anything. 

Bridget was sitting on the side porch 
mending one of Theodore’s dresses. 
Theodore took the mail to her. ‘‘ And 
a letter for me, too,’’ said Bridget. 
‘‘These you may take up to your 
mother’s room.’’ 

So Theodore went through the dark, 
still hall up to his mother’s bedroom 
door and called: ‘‘ Here isthe postman, 
Mrs. Wilson.’’ He had heard Emma, 
the downstairs girl, say that. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Postman,” said 
Theodore’s mother. Then she came 
and opened the door and took the mail. 

‘«T didn’t bring up Bridget’s letter,’’ 
said Theodore. 

‘‘Did you give it to Bridget ?” said 
Theodore’s mother. 

‘‘Yes, I gave it to Bridget,” said 
Theodore. 

Then Theodore went downstairs, and 
when he went out on the side porch 
Bridget was sitting in the rocker with 
the wide arms, and she was crying. 
Theodore had never seen Bridget cry 
before. People very seldom cried at 
Theodore’s house, except Theodore 
himself. Even he did not cry as much 
as he used to. 

‘* What makes you cry, Bridget ?” said 
Theodore. He felt very sorry for Brid- 
get, and he suddenly wanted to cry 
too. He put his head down on Brid- 
get’s apron and began to sob. Bridget 
sobbed too. 

‘«It’s my poor old mother,” she said, 
‘*that has slipped on the doorsill and 
hurt her hip. The doctor tells her 
she’ll never walk againat all. Oh, it’s 
I must be going home to care for the 
poor creature.” 

‘“‘Oh, Bridget, I’m sorry your moth- 
er’s hurt her hip,’’ said Theodore. 
‘*But oh, Bridget, you'll not go away 
off to the ‘Old Country,’ will you, 
Bridget? Please don’t go, Bridget.” 

‘« Bless the boy!” said Bridget, wip- 
ing her eyeson her apron. She didn’t 
let Theodore wipe his eyes on his dress, 
Theodore remembered. 

Theodore cried several times that 
afternoon. Indeed, he cried almost 
everytime he looked at Bridget and saw 
that she was crying. 

Mrs. Wilson said to Bridget; ‘‘ We 
will be very sorry to lose you, Bridget. 
My little boy and I will hardly know 
how to get along without you. But of 
course you must do what you think 
right, and if your mother needs you, 
you must go.” 

‘“Yes, ma’am; it’s sorry I am to 
leave you. I love Master Theodore as 
if he was my own, indeed Ido. You've 
been a most elegant lady to serve—so 
easy pleased. But my sister’s got mar- 
ried, soshe has got to stay with her 
husband and children, and my brother, 
he’s in the railroad, and he’s a man. 
My mother needs a woman about the 
house. My pride’ll not let her be cared 
for by strangers.” 

‘‘Who’ll give me my bath and my 
breakfast when Bridget’s gone to the 
‘Old Country’?”said Theodore, mourn- 
fully. 
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‘‘Il’m sure I don’t know,” said his 
mother. ‘‘There’s Fanny, Emma’s 
cousin. She’s very young, but I might 
be able to train her into my ways more 
easily than if she had had more experi- 
ence.”’ 

‘‘J wouldn’t trust her out of my 
sight with Theodore,” said Theodore’s 
father. ‘<I don’t like her looks; and 
altho I have only seen her once or twice 
she has always had a novel in her hand. 
If she were in the middle of an exciting 
place she might forget all about Theo- 
dore.”’ 

‘Of course, then, we won’t have 
her,’’ said Theodore’s mother; ‘but 
who else is there ?’’ 

Bridget went away to New York on 
Thursday. She was to go in a great 
ship from there to the ‘‘ Old Country.” 
Theodore looked in all his picture books 
for pictures of ships; then he would 
carry the picture to his mother, and say: 
‘«Mother, did Bridget go in a ship like 
this?” Sometimes his mother would 
say: ‘‘ No, Theodore, Bridget’s ship did 
not look like that. It went by steam; 
it did not have sails.’’ 

But one day in a newspaper Theo- 
dore’s father found a picture. ‘‘ This 
looks like the ship Bridget went in, 
Theodore,’’ said he. 

Theodore climbed down from his high 
chair and ran around to his father’s 
chair, at the foot of the breakfast table. 
He looked at the picture a long time; 
then he said: ‘‘ May I have it, Father, 
to pin on my nursery wall ?” 

‘Yes, you may have it, 
father. 

So Theodore’s father cut it out with 
his sharp penknife, and after breakfast 
Theodore ran: upstairs and pinned it 
up on his nursery wall with a pin with 
a white china head. 

‘‘Mother,” said Theodore, one day, 
‘‘T think I’m a pretty big boy to have a 
woman for a nurse; don’t you ?”’ 

‘What do you mean, Theodore?’’ 
said Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘You have a 
woman fora mother. You can never 
be too big a boy for that.” 

«But all the other boys that live near 
here have woman mothers, of course,’’ 
said Theodore. ‘‘It’s because they’re 
the only kind to have. But they don’t 
have nurses at all. If I have to have a 
nurse I want a man nurse. I want Na- 
than for my nurse. He’s a very nice 
man. Nathan is a very nice man.’’ 

‘“‘I’m sure I never would have 
thought of that,” said Theodore’s 
mother. She told Theodore’s father 
what Theodore had said when he came 
home to supper. She laughed over it 
as tho she thought it a very funny 
thing to think of. 

Mr. Wilson laughed too; but he said: 
‘‘I’m not sure that it is such a bad 
idea. Nathan will never make money 
as a carpenter, for he’s too slow; but 
I’m not sure but that he’d make a very 
good nurse.”’ 

Nathan often came to Theodore’s 
house. He came to fix the mosquito 
nettings in the windows every spring, 
and to take them out every autumn, and 
put on weather strips to keep out the 
winter wind. Theodore’s father said 
that he was so slow that he didn’t seem 
to get through between times. He 
charged by the ‘‘ job,’’ and he said he 
was never ina hurry to get through 
when he was working for people that 
suited him. 

In a few days Nathan really came to 
be Theodore’s nurse. 

Theodore and Nathan were very 
much delighted from the beginning. 
Theodore’s mother was not sure at first 
whether she could keep him. He 
would put on Theodore’s pleated dresses 
wrong side before. They had been 

made to button in the Jack, but Nathan 


said his 
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would insist on buttoning them in the 
front. Theodore didn’t care, and 
Theodore’s father said to his mother: 
‘«Never mind, my dear; for Theodore 
is to go into trousers soon, and perhaps 
Nathan will get along better with 
those.’”’ 

Nathan made a very nice nurse. 
When Bridget had taken Theodore to 
ride in his express cart she had always 
made him walk up all the steep hills. 
He was too heavy a boy to pull, she 
said. But Nathan made nothing of the 
long hills; and if the wheel came off 
the express cart, or if any of Theodore’s 
toys were broken, it was a great thing 
to have an ex-carpenter for a nurse, for 
Nathan mended them so well that Mr. 
Wilson said it was a great saving of toys 
to have him around. 

At first Nathan could not sew; but 
soon he learned to sew on buttons, and 
Mrs. Wilson said she could do the rest 
of Theodore’s sewing. 

Theodore had never been so happy in 
his life. He was almost afraid that peo- 
ple would think he hadn’t loved Bridget. 

“‘[t’s not that I’m not sorry that 
Bridget is gone away to the ‘Old 
Country,’ Mother,”’ said he; ‘‘ 1’m only 
gladthat Nathan has come.”’ 

““Yes, I  understand,’’ said his 
mother. In pleasant weather Nathan 
put Mrs. Wilson’s market basket in one 
of Theodore’s express carts, and Theo- 
dore climbed into the other. Then 
Nathan pulled them to market. The 
market people were very nice. Some 
of them gave apples and other things to 
Theodore, and Theodore forgot to be 
shy, and talked tothe ones he knew 
best. . 

Soon Theodore could tell how much 
eggs cost, and whether there were good 
strawberries in market yet. He always 
tasted the- strawberries, and if they 
puckered his mouth and made him 
make a wry face he would say: ‘‘ Don’t 
buy any strawberries to-day, Nathan; 
they’re much too sour,.”’ 

Then Nathan started a garden in 
Theodore’s side yard. Of course Theo- 
dore helped. _ 

His father bought him a little shovel 
and rake, and a large shovel, rake and 
hoe for Nathan; and when the sun 
shone the two worked away for several 
hours every day. 

Of course the ground got on Theo- 
dore’s hands. ‘‘ Mother,’’ he said one 
day, ‘‘if you get much of the brown 
ground on your hands every day by 
and by your hands get brown, almost 
like the ground.”’ 

“‘T think it was the swvz that makes 
your hand so tanned,’’ said his mother. 

‘«But, Mother,’’ said Theodore, 
‘*the sun is not brown.” 

Peas came up in Theodore’s garden, 
and corn. Corn grows up very tall and 
straight, but peas ‘never get very far 
away from the ground. 

Theodore had lovely, tall sunflowers 
too. As yellow as sunshine they were. 
Theodore did not pick any of the blos- 
soms. He let them dry up, brown and 
crackley. Then the little yellow birds 
came and pecked out some of the dried 
seeds; the rest Theodore picked out. 
Nathan lifted him upso that he might 
reach. Theodore sorted out the plump- 
est ones, and sent them in a little pack- 
age by Sam, the postman, to his Grand- 
mother Wilson, who lived in New York. 
She hadacanary bird named Dick. The 
seeds were for Dick to eat. 

Grandmother Wilson wrote Theo- 
dore a nice letter telling, him that she 
and Dick were very much obliged. 

The seeds that were left Theodore 
divided into two parts. One part he 
gave to Nathan to be put into the 
ground next year; the other part he 
kept to feed to the little sparrows when 
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the snow should be on the ground and 
they could not find enough to eat. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Theodore, ‘‘if Brid- 
get’s mother hadn’t hurt her hip away 
off in the ‘Old Country.’ Bridget 
wouldn’t have gone away. And if 
Bridget hadn’t gone away I never 
would have had Nathan for my nurse. 
And then, Mother, I wouldn’t have had 
my garden nor my sunflower seeds nor 
any of these very good times. Mother, 
I’m so glad I’m a little boy that has a 
man nurse.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Learn by Heart. 


ALL that we see rejoices in the sunshine, 
Allthat we hear makes merry in the 
Spring; 
God grant us such a mind tobe glad after 
our kind 
And to sing 
His praises evermore for everything. 








Much that we see must vanish with the 
sunshine; 
Sweet spring must fail, and fail the choir 
of spring; 
But wisdom shall burn on when the lesser 
lights are gone, 
And shall sing 
God’s praises evermore for everything. 


—CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, 1830-1895. 


Pebbles. 


WE are compelled to struggle with 
ourselves continually to refrain from 
uttering wise remarks on the European 
situation.— West Union Gazette. 





.... Casey: ‘‘Oi’ll wurk no more fer 
thot mon Dolan.’”’ Mrs. Casey: ‘‘ An’ 


phwy?” Casey: ‘‘Shure, ’tis an account 
av a remark thot he made t’ me.”’ Mrs. 
Casey: ‘‘Phwat did he say?’ Casey: 


‘* Sez he, ‘ Pat, yer discharged.’ ’’—/udge. 


....At the fight at Concord, in 1775, it 
is said that the British captain called a 
lieutenant, and, pointing at the American 
line, said: ‘‘ Are theseour men?” ‘‘No, 
sir,” replied the lieutenant; ‘‘ they’re 
minute men.’’ This accounts for the 
British defeat.— Yale Record. 


..-.‘' I wouldn’t like to marry an auc- 
tioneer,’”’” remarked Miss Northside. 
‘*Why not?” asked Miss Manchester. 
‘‘Auctioneers are all more-.bid men.” 
‘“*And I wouldn’t like to marry a road 
commissioner.’’ ‘‘Why not?” ‘‘ He is 
likely to be wayward.’’—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle Telegraph. — 


....‘*By the powers!’’ exclaimed the 
Sultan, emphatically. ‘‘ Your pardon, il- 
lustrious Ruler of the Faithful,” interpos- 
ed the Prime Minister, ‘‘ but are they not 
already bought?’ The which bonmot 
was thereupon voted by the harem to be 
the funniest thing they had ever, ever 
heard.—Mew York Press. 


.... here was a man in our town 
Invested all his health, 
With madly avaricious aim, 
To win the goal of wealth; 
And when the same he had attained, 
With all his might and main, 
He vainly lavished all his wealth 
To get his health again. 
— Richmond Dispatch. 
....A Mexican Memory.— 

‘““The macpalxochiquahitt, or hand-flower tree, 
which grows in Mexico, bears a red flower whose 
petals resemble in shape a human hand.”’—Modern 
Mexico. 

Only a macpalxochiquahitt blossom 

Plucked by her little hand, 
She gave me at parting—Sefior Anita 
Ysabel Carmen Dolores Juanita, 
Of Xochimilcocquetl 
Near Mount Popocatapetl 
Over the Rio Grande.—/udge. 


....A most quaint and ingenious epi- 
taph was copied years ago by an Ameri- 
can traveler from a tomb in Hadley 
churchyard, in Suffolk, England: 


‘The charnal mounted on the w } 
Sets to be seen in funer 
A matron plain domestic 
In care and pain continu 
Not slow, not gay, not prodig ‘all. 
Yet neighborly and hospit 
Her children seven yet living 
Her sixty-seventh year hence did c 
In hopes to rise spiritu J 

— Youth's Companion. 
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....A visitor in Pass Christian, Miss., 
the other day heard some pistol shots, 
and asked a Negro boy what they meant. 
‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘‘them fellows 
dun be shootin’ fo’ hats.’’ ‘‘ Shooting 
for hats!’ exclaimed the visitor; ‘‘what 
on earth do you mean?” “Sure, dere is 
nuffin’ strange ’bout dat; dey’s doin’ it 
ebryday,’most. When detrain iscomin’ 
dey jes’ fires dem shots when she gets 
good on to de bridge, an’ de men dey 
sticks dere heads out to see what’s up, 
an’ de wind jes’ takes dere hats off an’ 
drops ’em in de bay. Den dey rows 
around an’ picks ’em up. Sometimes dey 
getsa lot of ’em. Other day Josh John- 
son got seben.’’ ‘‘ What does Josh John- 
son do besides shoot for hats?’ was 
asked. ‘‘Oh, he fishes an’ does odd jobs 
an’ lives."—M. VY. Tribune. 


...-A child was brought toa Yorkshire 
vicar for baptism. As he was told that 
the name was to be Noah, he naturally 
referred to the infant as ‘‘he”’ in the 
course of the service. Soon he felt his 
surplice pulled by one of the women, who 
whispered to him that ‘‘it was a lass.” 
‘* But Noah is not a girl’s name,” said the 
parson. ‘‘Yes, it is,’’ spoke up the 
child’s father. An adjournment was 
made to the vestry to settle the point. 
The father said that whenever he hada 
child to be named he opened the Bible and 
chose the first name of the proper sex 
that methiseye. Theclergyman insisted 
that in the present case a mistake had 
been made, whereupon the father opened 
the Bible at Numbers 26: 33, and read: 
‘The names of the daughters of Zeloph- 
ehad were Noah,”’ etc. There was no 
more to be said.— Youth's Companion. 

Puzzles. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during May a 

FIVE DOLLAR-GOLD PIECE 
will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘The Silk of the 
Kine,” by L. McManus. 


RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer to this puzzle is a verse, ap- 
propriate to the season, from a well-known 
poem. 

Why art thou 7, 52, 107, Dame Circe, why 
art 112, 70, 55, 16 ever weeping ? 

Is little Proserpina 10, 86 Pluto’s palace 
sleeping ? 

He in his mighty 8, 94, 27, 2, 111 fain would 
keep thy child below; 

But a mother’s 1038, 6, 64, 46, 102 is warmest; 
4, 103, 43, 38 26, 37, 105, 35 long for her 
we know. 

44, 13, 3, 101, 109, 56 too has gone away; he 
on 92, 19, 104 north wind rideth; 

Poppy-crowned, and emerald 23, 5, 114, 31 
81, 36, 90, 95 alone abideth, 

A thing of 100, 91, 11, 82, 93, 58, 21, 99 and of 
tears, of labors and of pleasures, 

For thou 63, 25, 65, 71, 15, 88 the field and 
wood 84, 20, 18, 42, 29, 110, 115 their rich- 
est treasures; 

E’en little Proserpina through her gem-lit 
halls hath fled 

She hears the 113, 78, 14, 76, 24, 66 patter of 
39, 75, 41 tear-drops overhead. 

Ah 57, 61, 72, 51 she knows 69, 40, 22 sum- 
mons and 46, 106, 98, 45, 34, 89 haste to 
meet thee, 

33) 97, 47 no longer is thy 68, 28, 85, 80, 67 
when she comes forth to greet thee; 
Grains 83, 17, 87 fruits and flowers 1, 79, 53 
spring up at thy 30, 48, 12, 77, 60 bid- 

ding, 

49, 50, 62, 73, 59, 74 up to kiss thy dainty 
feet, 54, 32, 9 very joy of living. 

A. C. WALTON. 
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HIDDEN GEms. 


Emer Alden and his sister Maude started 
out to visit the ruins of two palaces. Seeing 
a soldier whom he knew, Emer asked him 
to show them the way. 

‘‘T ama soldier,” he replied, ‘‘and I am 
on duty.”” ‘I do not blame thy stalwart 
friend,’’ said Maude, as she stooped to pick 
a white aster; ‘‘I admire faithfulness.” 

They next met a little neighbor girl with 
strawberries, and bought some fora lunch. 
“A quart, Zura, is enough,” said Emer, as 
she heaped the measure. 

They stopped to eat them under a tall 
tree through whose top azure skies beamed 
softly. ‘‘What is that on the distant 
dome?” asked Emer, as they strolled on. 
‘‘Is ita marble cherub?” “Yes,” replied 
Maude; “‘ how white it glistens?”’ 

Just then they came toa gate and, finding 
it locked, they were obliged to stop. ** Early 
to-morrow morning we will ask Jas. Percy 
to act as our guide,’ said Emer, ‘and 
would you not like to ride your frisky little 
pony, Ximena?” M. E. STONE. 


CONNECTED WoRD-SQUARES. 


ko OK OK 
xe OK OK 
* oe Ok 
x * Ok OX 


I. Upper Left-hand Square: 1, Fue!: 2, a 
feminine name; 3, a chemical term; 4,a min- 
eral. 

II. Upper Right-hand Square: 1, A grand 
division; 2, a thin piece of stone; 3, a met- 
rical foot, 4, a religious superior. 

III. Central Square: 1,a famous island; 
2, a range of mountains; 3, exposed; 4, malt 
liquors. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Square: 1, Surface; 
2, genuine; 3, parts of the body; 4, in addi- 
tion. 

V. Lower Right-hand Square: 1, Market; 
2, distant; 3, a volcanic formation; 4, peri- 
ods of time. J. A. M. B. 


A RIDDLE. 

I am either a word or a declarative sen- 
tence, consisting of but nine letters. 

I in the middle stand, tho you will find 
me also at the front, 

We begin at high noon, but the end fol- 
lows immediately after the beginning. 

As a word, we are a set of miserable beg- 
gars, and as a sentence, we are hopelessly 
pessimistic. 

During the absence of our number nine, 
the first four of us raise acry of reform, and 
the other four confidently assert that the 
reform is possible; but when gloomy num- 
ber nine appears, I join with the last four to 
declare it impossible. O. C. WELLER. 
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Remington 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





takes no liberties with its reputation. 


The New. Models 
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therefore represent a marked ad- 
vance in practical Construction, 
increased Usefulness, prolonged 
Durability, greater Economy. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





Gyckoff, Scamans & Benedict 


327 Brosoway, NEw YORK. 














i) V K 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for» 
A i BEAR Quilt 4sq. yds. 50c, Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J 
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PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


An idealized 
Henrietta.... 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
Black only. . 
Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora"’ 
every 5 yards on the selvedge. . « 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 22. 


TripLe Acrostic.—From.1 to 9, Joan of Arc; 10 to 
18, S. L. Clemens; 19 to 27, Mark Twain. Judges, 
ordeal, acetic, normal, orange, fathom, abjure, re- 
gain, caress. Seldom, lacuna, cipher, Lubeck, ex- 
empt, mellow, Elisha, Nervii, solemn. 

Dovusite Acrostic.—Primals, Mary Augusta Ar- 
nold; finals, Sir George Tressady. 1, Moses; 2, 
alibi; 3, rover; 4, young; 5, abide; 6, Usogo; 7, 
gazer; 8, using; 9, spite; 10, Trent; 11, ardor; 12, 
adage, 13, Rufus; 14. names; 15, omega; 16, lucid; 
17, dirty. 

Buriep Trees.—Elder, lilac, oak, olive, poplar, 
ash, apple, maple, cedar, elm, palm, linden, fir, pine. 

CuHaravE.—Category. 

The prize of April 8th was won by Paul 
Reese, Westminster, Md. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Mrs. H. M. Green- 
leat, Marian Phelps, Sophie Eastman, W. 
H. Woods, Alice Duryea, E. W. Johnston, 
S. Emma Keith, S. J. Holmes, John W. 
Hyslop, Mrs. Geo. W. Pike. 

All the solvers of the puzzles of April 8th 
wiil enjoy the rhymed solutions, sent by a 
clever competitor: 

A RIDDLE. 
A cabbage, a boil, a stalk of green wheat, 
And the riddle of R. E. Zed, 
Are perfected all, if we do but repeat 
The spell in the words ‘‘let “er head.” 





THE BABIES. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Its Value in the Preparation of 
Artificial Food for Infants. 


Hunter McGuire, MD. UD, 


President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Med- 
tcine, Richmond, Va.: 


“For some time I have been using 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in the preparation of ARTIFICIAL FOOD 
FOR INFANTS. Cow’s milk is the substi- 
tute usually resorted to when the mother is 
not able to suckle her child and it is impossible 
to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, 
along with many others, to cow’s milk, is its 
acidity. Human milk is always alkaline, but 
cow’s milk, except when the animal is fed 
entirely upon grass, is almost always acid. 
This is the principal reason why the milk of 
cows disagrees with many babies, and lime 
water is often added to the milk to correct the 
acidity. I believe the long-continued use of 
lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last 
summer, when I was feeding two of my own 
children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse 
adding lime water to prevent colic and intes- 
tinal derangement, which the food otherwise 
produced, I directed her to use 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


SPRING No. 2 in preparing the food, with 
immediate and continued good results. The 
water was added until the milk lost its acidity 
and was neutral or alkaline.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by drugzists generally, or in cases of 
one dozen half-gallon botties, $5.00, f. 0. b. at 
the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free 
to any address, 

PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every part of the body by Hood's 
Sarsararilla. That tired feeling is overcome, The 
blood is purified, enriched and vitalized and carries 
health to every organ. The appetite is restored and 
the stomach toned and strengthened. The nerves are 
fed upon proper nourishment and are, therefore, strong: 
the brain is cleared and the mind refreshed by 


Hood’s ~2°33i 


parilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Bloed Purifier. 
_ > He cure. nausea, ‘indigestion, pilious- 
Hood s Pills ness. 25 cents. 


Don’t Trust to Luck. 


THE “ Marshall Process"? Wick requires no trimming 
combustion of petroleum oils ts perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting purposes. 3 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an ofl- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, , 


NEWARK, N 


EARN a BICYCL 


600 Second Hand Wheels. 4ij 
Makes, GOOD As NEw. $§ to 
$15. New High Grado ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give a responsible agt. 
in each town use of sample 
wheel to introduce them. Our 
reputation is well known through- 

out thecountry. Write at once for our special offer 
N.C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, LI. 


yo Dry Goods Dealer always tas 
to answer this question when selling 
print goods: ‘Will 
they wash well?’ 
This means, Will 
they fade, grow 
sleazy and look 
cheap as ordi- 
Nary prints Hi 
do after Sei 
Wash- 
ing ? 
ro 
When 
Buying 
Ask for 


“Simpson’s” 


Prints, Pen 


Periectly, 
and the Colors are Absolutely Fast. The 
name William Simpson & Sons on any 
fabric is a guarantee of the Highest Stan- 
dard of Quality and Fiuish. 

Special attention is called to Simpson’s 
Printed Sateens, stylish as more expen- 
sive fabrics. Corea Madras Cloth in 
exquisite patterns for Shirts and Shirt 
Waists. Also the Jasper Effect following 
the latest French styles in color and design. 
The handsomest prints ever produced: 



















THE BERLIN TICKET 
Taffeta Dress Linings 


RUSTLE LIKE SILK 





SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 

erfection of any 
ved made. Itissoft 
and elastic #~d con- 
forms perfectly to 
any weight person, 
light or heavy. The 
** Ideal’? is finely made of very best quality of metal 
and isclean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet, ** Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask- 
ing. It tells all about the ‘‘ Ideal”? bed. 


_ FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO... 8 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. _ 


GROCERIES. 














prompt and careful attention. ' 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St... New Vorr, 





We will senda sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 


The COLLAR on the er la 


FREE ¢ 






HERE COMES MY BOTTL® 





Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. 
Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
sore. lf you cannot obtain them of your 
druggist, take no others, but send 60 cents 
to us for asample dozen. 


The pure Para 





Davidson Rubber Co. 
« 40 Milk Street, - - 


Established 40 years, 
Complete Catalogue of Rubber (Woods Free, 


Patent No. 48 


Boston, Mass. 


The fragrance of sweet flowers 
is in 
the dentifrice of the refined. A 
few drops of the liquid daily, 
a little of the powder twice a 
week (both in the same package) 
will answer all requirements. 
three 


. New 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


..- HALL & RUCKEL... 


Prorrietors, 


Sample for 
P. O. Box 247 





NEW YORK. 


cents. 





Address 
York City. 





LONDON 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER HOMES 
IN VE RMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices, from $5 per week up- 








ward. : 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINCS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N. Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


MUSKOKA LAKES, 


CANADA. 
Land of Health and Pleasure. 
Steamers daily from Muskoka Wharf (Gravenhurst). 
Further information from GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
folders or from 


The Muskoka & Georgian Bay Nav’n Co. (tta.) 


TORONTO and Gravenhurst. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of postal to the 
MUSKOKA NAVIGATION CO., 
Toronto or Gravenhurst. 

HOUSE BOAT.—The company have built and 
iully equipped a} ouse boat, which will be for rent for 
month or season. Early application desirable. 








Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson’s 
scenes of his “‘ Farmer and Maud,” Dickens’ “* Home of 
—— and Peggotty,” the Birthplaces of the 
early founders of New England and Virginia, this 
district appeals to every American. The Cathedrals 
of Ely, Lincoln, Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 

na 














Durham and Cam- 
bridge Colleges. 
Send Ten cents 
(post a g e) HOLIDAYS for 100- 
pag : Loe | rofusely 
strate escribin 

above dis- IN ENG LAND. tricts. _Il- 
lustrated ee 

‘ 3 escribing 
Cathedral Route, 


Liverpool and Giasgow to London and Harwich Route 

to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 

hares Rates and Information cheerfully furnished 
y 


H. J. KETCHAM, 
Gen'l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
362 BRoapway, NEw YorK. 





Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated buok, ‘“‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their location, rates, attractions, etc., in the Mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, Uister and Delaware Counties, N. 
Y.,on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontaric & Western Railway, 2,000 feet above the sea, a 
region of great beauty and absolute healthfulness. In 
New York: No. 2 Battery Place; 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, 
1828 org og © 18 Astor Place ; 737 6th Av.; 251 Colum- 
bus Av.; 134 East 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. Ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn: 
No. 4 Court St, 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 267 Manhat- 
tan Av., Greenpoint, and “‘ Eagle ” Office. 

“TLLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 535 of the above 
* HOMES.” can be obtained of ticket agents for 25c. 

On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and also enjoying a day’s fishing in-this delightful re- 
gion. Tickets good returning Tuesday, Junel. J.C. 
ANDERSON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver St., 
New York. 





GOING TO TRAVEL? 
New Tours,1897,to Europe 


Entirely New Routes. All Expenses Included. 
High Class parties leave May and June; also Sum- 
mer Vacation Tours, All Routes. 


Programmes Post Free, Correspondence Invited. 
Steamship—Travel Tick:ts Everywhere - Railroads. 
—e cael 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 











of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


}should be in every 
home, in every 
i office, in every work- 
}shop, A temperance 
drink, more health- 
i ful than ice water, 
more delightful and 

satisfying than any 
other beverage pro- 
duced. 


Made only by the Charles F. 
Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. Sold ev- 
ery where. 


DE APNESS.2 HEAD NOISES CURED. 
Our INVISIBLE TUBE Cushions help when all else 


as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. FR 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs 














aE Originated by Dr. James C, 
Jackson, founder of the Jack- 
son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 
Book with recipes FREE. 


Our Home Granu's Coy he Perfect Health Food 


MONUMENTS 


°T buy marble or granite 
DON T till you exvontinnte WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 


ate. 
NO Moss Growing. N Crumbling. 
Cleaning. Cracking. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
72-90 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 











PISO’S CURE FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 


URES 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Sold by druggists. 


in time. { 
CONSUMPTION 


INDEPENDENT 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Government Employment. 
THE HUMBLER SERVANTS. 
I. 


BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


WITH the exception of those classed as 
domestic servants, the largest single ele- 
ment in the population of the city of 
Washington, according to the official 
census, is that which depends for sub- 
sistence directly upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In spite, therefore, of a con- 
stant increase in its fashionable life, and 
a steady, altho inconspicuous, growth of 
its manufacturing population, the city is 
still little more than a Government town 
peopled by the Government’s servants, 
and these servants are nearly all of them 
clerks. They makeup the preponderat- 
ing class; they rent and buy the houses; 
they furnish the body of the congrega- 
tions at the churches and the audiences 
at the theaters; they support the shops. 
It is hardly too much to say that without 
them the city could not exist. 

As they are all-important to the pros- 
perity of Washington, so are they all- 
important to the Government itself; for 
they constitute its continuous force. The 
Government, as a business corporation in- 
volving great interests of national con- 
cern, does not change as administrations 
change. It is only certain policies that 
are altered, and successive chiefs come 
and go while the machinery of the peo- 
ple’s great corporation runs on in the 
same channel. It is the clerks who run 
this machinery, and the business is not 
like law or medicine, to be learned from 
printed books, but dependsalmost entirely 
upon unpublished precedgnts known only 
by tradition and cepeiede 

But while the Government clerks are, 
as aclass,a vital part of the executive 
Government, they enjoy in the social life 
of the capital the unimportant position 
which falls to the lot of all subordinates. 
Yet this was not alwaysthe case. When 
the Government was first organized it 
was so small that all who served under it 
occupied positions of greater or less 
prominence. Writing, too, was an ac- 
complishment by no means universal, and 
a good penman could afford to be proud 
of his acquirements. This point was 
probably considered important in the se- 
lection of the clerks, and the earlier rec- 
ords of the Government are evidence of 
it. In the Register’s office of the Treas- 
ury, for instance, are volumes of the ac- 
counts of the Continental Congress, so 
beautifully kept that they have never 
been excelled up to the present day, and 
the first record books of the State Depart- 
ment are in a penmanship almost perfect. 

The salaries which the clerks received 
were in the beginning very small. 
Thomas Paine, the secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs of the Conti- 
nental Congress, received $70 a month. 
Later, when Livingston was the head of 
the committee, two under secretaries were 
employed at an annual salary of $800 and 
$700 respectively, and a ‘‘clerk and in- 
terpreter of the French language”’ at 
$500, and a simple ‘‘clerk’’ at the same 
rate. When the department was regu- 
larly organized under the Constitution 
the chief clerk received $800 per annum 
and the clerks not more than $500. In 
1829 the annual report of Henry Clay, 
Secretary of State, showed that the chief 
clerk received $2,000 per annum, the 
highest paid clerks under him $1,600, and 
the lowest $800. Nowthechief clerk re- 
ceives $2,500 and the highest clerks 
$1,800. 

As soon as the political parties in the 
United States became defined—that is to 
say, almost as soon as the Government 
under the Constitution went into opera- 
tion—the system began of appointing to 
the higher offices men of the same - polit- 
ical beliefs as the President; but it was 


e. 


tended to the mere clerks in the depart- 
ments. Before that their offices were con- 
sidered permanent, except in the case of 











not until Jackson’s time that. this ex-- 
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removal for legitimate cause, and the ob- 


ligation of the Government to retain in 
its service those who had served it faith- 


fully was generally recognized. The 
period from 1828, when Jackson came in, 
te 1883, when the Civil Service Law went 
into effect, marks a time when no obli- 
gations were recognized by the Govern- 
ment to its servants, great or small. 
Here and there the dreary tragedy of 
inhumanity and wrong was relieved by 
a wise and respectable policy on the part 
of some passing head of a department; 
but the continuous policy—the system, 
in fact—was ruthless, and its progress 
was marked by the destruction of thou- 
sands of modest careers. 

And here may be noticed a strange 
manifestation of the improvidence of hu- 
man nature; for when the spoils system 
was in full vigor of operation, and the 
Government clerks held their offices with 
such uncertainty of tenure as to amount 
almost to the certainty of dismissal, com- 
paratively few of them saved any portion 
of their pay, and when they were dis- 
missed from office they were left naked to 
the storm. There was every reason why 
they should have saved; but they were 
soldiers of political warfare, and lived the 
reckless life of the camp, feasting thought- 
lessly up to the very moment of death. 

Since the Civil Service Law has been 
in operation all this is changed. A large 
percentage of the investments in Wash- 
ington are made by the Government 
clerks, in small amounts individually, but 
aggregating a large sum; for the Govern- 
ment clerk isa more self-respecting mem- 
ber of society than he used to be, and, 
feeling some security in his position, he 
endeavors toimproveit. Whoever wishes 
to repeal the law that has effected this 
change can only escape froma graver 
charge by admitting ignorance of the fact 
that the work of the Government is done 
far better than it ever was done under 
the old system, that the social life of 
Washington is far purer than it ever was 
when reckless political hacks squandered 
the salaries which they seldom deserved 
to receive, and that a class of self-re- 
specting citizens has been substituted for 
a shifting horde of unfortunate men. 


StaTE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Farm Notes. 
BY WILLIAM H. COLEMAN. 


Old-Time Sugar Making. — A corre- 
spondent of the London (Ont.) Advertiser 
describes the methods of maple-sugar 
making in Canada, as he knew them fifty 
years ago. Troughs were previously 
prepared from black ash blocks three 
feet long, fifteen inches in diameter and 
splitin two. The center of each half 
was scooped out with the ax, to hold about 
a pailful of sap. The spouts were made 
of pine or hardwood, cut one foot long, 
split three-eighths of an inch thick with 
a two-inch iron gouge, and whittled sharp 
at oneend. The tree was tapped with 
the ax, a sloping gash, three inches wide 
and five long; and it was regarded a dex- 
terous art tocut out the piece at two 
blows. The boiling was done in a cal- 
dron, with a small kettle on each side for 
heating the sap. The caldron was sus- 
pended from a forty-foot pole, balanced 
over a seven-foot pust,and kept in position 
by a pinthrough the center near the butt 
end. When full, the caldron just balanced 
the small end of the pole; but as the sap 
boiled down, the weight of the pole lifted 
the caldron off the fire, so there was no 
danger of burning the sugar. The sap 
from several hundred trees was gathered 
by hand, the men sometimes wading 
through snow two feet deep, with two 
pails of sap, for several hundred yards. 
In this way 500 to 600 pounds of sugar 
were made, worth only twocentsapound, 
and taken out in trade at that. In time 
the troughs gave place to buckets, and 
they to earthen crocks. Then came iron 
spouts and tin buckets, and the sap drawn 
up by teams. The caldron and kettles 
were replaced by the evaporating pan. 
But the old man recalls with pleasure the 
caldron kettle and great camp fire, fed by 
the lads and the lasses too, and has reas 
son to believe that many courtships were 
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warmed into life watching the caldron 
beside the camp fire. 

Cold Storage and Farmers.—At a recent 
meeting of the Worcester County (Mass.) 
Market Gardeners’ Association, says 
The Spy, Mr. G. L. Clemence, of South- 
bridge, read a paper on cold storage for 
farm products: 


‘The trader and the merchant have been 

quick to see the value of cold storage; why 
should not the farmer? The gain from 
neighborhood storage would be great, en- 
abling farmers to control the market instead 
of being controlled by its conditions. Stor- 
age houses could be built cheaply; $100 
would go a long way toward building one. 
It should have two compartments, with a 
double partition between, and three floors, 
from two to three inches apart, for air 
spaces. While artificial refrigeration can 
be produced in several ways, the use 
of ice is still general in cold storage. 
In the compartment for ice it should 
be packed in pounded ice rather than in 
sawdust. In the produce compartment the 
temperature for keeping summer and fall 
apples should be 33 degrees; for berries and 
grapes, 36 degrees; pears, 34 to 36 degrees; 
onions, 36 to 40 degrees; butter may be 
kept in two ways at a temperature of from 
32 to 34 degrees, or by freezing solid. The 
latter is considered the better way. The 
temperature must be even, and from 10 to 
12 degrees below zero. With a co-operative 
cold-storage warehouse once established, 
its patrons would find its practical worth 
and advantage even greater, doubtless, 
than is now apparent.” 
As an economic measure cold storage 
has received great attention, and millions 
of dollars have been spentin plants. No 
large store is without its great refrigerator 
and cold-storage room. 

Ausany, N. Y. 





Personals. 


THE contest for the Federal Sena- 
torship, so long continued in Kentucky, 
has at last terminated in the selec- 
tion of W. J. Deboe, a native of Crit- 
tenden County and a lifelong Republic- 
an. Mr. Deboe is forty-seven years old, 
and has been a prominent politician all 
his life. Last year, as one of the dele- 
gates-at-large to the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, he was elected chairman of the 
delegation. He graduated at Ewing 
College in Illinois, and at one time prac- 
ticed medicine in Louisville, Ky., but 
later turned to the law, which he has fol- 
lowed for the past eight years. His elec- 
tion is looked upon as a fortunate solu- 
tion to the Kentucky deadlock. 





....Col. Jesse E. Peyton, popularly 
known as ‘‘the Father of Centennials,’’ 
died last week at his home in New Jersey. 
He received his nickname on account of 
being the originator of some of the great- 
est celebrations of historical events in 
this country. The Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1876, which he pro- 
jected as far back as 1865; the celebra- 
tions of Bunker Hill, Yorktown and the 
adoption of the Constitution, were all 
conceived by him. His latest scheme was 
to have in 1900 a celebration in Jerusa- 
lem of the birth of Christ by all Chris- 
tian nations. Colonel Peyton was born 
in Kentucky, fought in the War and has 
been interested in politics and public 
events all his life. 


....Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces 
Indians, the most prominent Indian alive 
to-day next to the old Sioux warrior, Red 
Cloud, was in New York last week as the 
guest of Colonel Cody, to see the Grant 
parade. Chief Joseph was the leader of 
the Waliowa Valley rebellion in 1877, 
where he proved himself a rare general, 
but since then has been most friendly 
toward the whites. He cameonto Wash- 
ington about ten da;s ago in the interests 
of his brothers out West, and while there 
General Miles and Colonel Cody planned 
his trip to New York. He is very taci- 
turn in manner, and does not speak Eng- 
lish at all, tho he understands it a little. 
He is singularly handsome, and has a 
marvelous physique, and on this trip wore 
the clothes of the reservation, with the 
excep ion of the usual paint and powder. 
Chief Joseph had never seen a large city 
before, except Portland, Ore.; and the 
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things that astonished him most were the 
high buildings and their elevators, while 
the small boys who whooped at him along 
Broadway did not succeed in attracting 
his attention in the least. 


.... Argentina and Uruguay have been 
over-ridden, the past summer,by a species 
of locust or grasshopper, which has 
threatened ruin to the agricultural inter- 
ests of both countries. Prof. Lawrence 
Bruner, of the University of Nebraska, 
sailed last week to Argentina, at the in- 
vitation of a syndicate in that country, 
to study the habits and peculiarities of 
the pest, and to see what methods could 
be taken to cause its destruction. Pro- 
fessor Bruner was chosen because of his 
success in exterminating the grasshop- 
pers in Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota 
between 1873 and 1878. To give an idea 
of the increase in the hoppers in Argen- 
tina during the past year, it is a fact that 
23,000,000 bushels of wheat have been de- 
stroyed, to say nothing of the damage 
that has been done to other crops. Pro- 
fessor Bruner will stay in South Ameri- 
ca for about a year; and he hopes, by in- 
troducing either poison or a kind of par- 
asite that kills the hoppers, or by plow- 
ing the ground where their eggs are laid 
so deeply that the young cannot reach 


the surface, that he will be able to de- 
stroy them. 


....-Demetrius Ralli, the leader of the 
opposition in the Greek Chamber of 
Deputies (Boule) until the retreat of the 
Grecian troops at Larissa, has now be- 
come Premier of Greece, and takes the 
place of M. Delyannis. M. Ralliis fifty 
years of age. He studied law at the 
universities of Athens and Paris, and is 
one of the most distinguished lawyers in 
all Greece. He has been constantly a 
member of Parliament in Athens since 
1885, where he has. become very popular. 
In addition to this he has served as Min- 
ister of Justice and Minister of the In- 
terior. He is a distinguished orator and 
known for his great frankness and cour- 
age. The latter was well shown when he 
criticised the bill submitted to the Gov- 
ernment presenting to the Crown Prince 





a national estate of great value in the 


Peloponnesus, and at another time 
when he disapproved the waste of 
money in converting a warship 
into a royal yacht. On account of 
these views he ceased to be persona grata 
at the court, and King George became 
badly disposed’ toward him, and openly 
spoke against him at every opportunity; 
but now the danger of the day has ap- 
parently made the King forget his an- 
tipathy. It is of interest to recall what 
M. Ralli said, seven years ago, in the 
Boule: ‘‘ The army needs a prompt reor- 
ganization. From the official tribune of 
the Boule I say this to the people and the 
King, the commander of the army; who 
should immediately look to it, remem- 
bering that Milan, the King of Servia, 
neglected this important point, and was 
therefore compelled to abandon his 
throne.’? Opponents and constituents 
alike consider the new Premier a patriot, 
and for this reason in any course he may 
take the Greek nation will undoubtedly 
follow him. 





“Macbeth” means tough-— 
ness of glass, when applied to 
lamp-chimneys ; perfection of 
draft besides, if you get the 
Number made for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





“How to Disinfect,” 
Sent Free. 


The intelligent use of true 
disinfectants is the surest de- 
fense against one half our 


illness. 


“* How to Disinfect’’ is a complete illus- 
trated book, giving rules in cases of infec- 
tious diseases and in everyday life. Send 
your address ; no money. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West sstn St., New York City, 





A Mattress Crusade. 


Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 






The Ostermoor 


We are determined 
that every person in 
the country shall know 
that hair mattresses 
can be surpassed in 
wear and comfort at 
less cost. We will 
send you (express pre- 
paid to any point) 


Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 15. 


and fositively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not 
its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. We sell on the distinct 


agreement that you may return it and 
tory 22 every possible way, at the end 


get your money back if not satisfac- 


of 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


We have been advertising this offer for months, selling thousands of mattresses, and not one 
returned as yet. If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our hand- 
some pamphlet, “ The Test of Time,’’ mailed free for the asking. It gives full particulars. 


; 155 Washington Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., March 15, 1897. 
_ Dear Sirs:— Through a friend who then had one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses 
in use, [was first introduced to them. That was in 1881 (10 years ago). ordered one asan 
experiment,and I take great pleasure in saying that the results have been in every way 


satisfactory. Since that time Ihave 


vrocured others from you, until now they are the only kind 


we have in our house. They retain ‘their shape and elasticity in a manner that makes devotees 
of Hair mattresses incredulous. All the claims you make for the material and workmanship 
of your Mattresses seem to me well within the bounds of modesty. With hearty wishes for 


your success in a business which adds so much to 


Yours sincerely, . 


the comfort of the world, I remain,, 
Rev. THOS W. ILLMAN. 





Church Cushions. 


We make and renovate them quick- 
ly, thoroughly and cheaper than you 
imagine. Used in over 25,000 churches. 

Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, February 6, 1894. 

Dear Sirs :— It gives me much pleasure to 
say that the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions put 
by your company into the Calvary Baptist 
Church more than forty years ago, are still 
in excellent condition, and I can most heartily 
recommend them. They have preserved their 
shape better, and are, in my judgment, in 
every way more desirable than cushions made 
of any other material. 

R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D. 
Send for our book, “‘ Church Cushions ”— mailed free. 





PATENT ELASTIC FELT 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, of 
snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed 
in the tick by hand, and ever mats, loses 
shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely ver- 
min proof, Tick may be removed for washing 
without trouble. Softer and purer than hair 
can be; norepicking or restuffing necessary. 


How to order :— State exact size of mat- 
tress desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will be 
sent unless otherwise specified) and give ad- 
dress plainly. Remit by «heck, money order, 
express order, or New York draft,and mat- 
tress will be shipped same day. Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for sale by 
stores anywhere, Wretched imitations are 
offered by unscrupulous dealers — please 
. write us if you know of such cases, 








References: Bradstreet or Dun’s Commercial Agencies. 





OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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Perfect Cure. 


- From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
pe body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ec c 


a perfect cure.”’— Mrs, KATE 
Connoks, Lowell, Mass, 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 
ENGINE 

Still 

LEADS 


For all Dairy and 






1 to 6 Horse Power. 
Farm work, or general use. No skilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of ofl fire. Adapted to ker- 
or oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 

Rochester Machine Tool Works, 


No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


, * that cual 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAII1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 





edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


-@ See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. y 4 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 





One month.......... $ 25 | Six montns.......... $x 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00] One year....e.eeeeee 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.....sseseeeeereees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers......+.-++++6 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.......+++esseeeee 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.........++-00. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.......+s+eseessees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year €aCh....+++++eeeeeee 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber......++seeeeeeeees 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.......ceeeeeeees 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udsing List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Runs Gasicest. 


Thousands who have tested the famous 1896 
Waverley will attest to its marvelous run- 
ning powers. The wheel has been greatly 
improved,.and as new machinery was not 
necessary to continue its manufacture, the 
price has been reduced. 


Che Waverley Bicycle 


The matchless ’97 Waverley—the wheel 
of the year—is made with improved and 
expensive machinery, and cannot be sold 
for less than $100 to anyone. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


















STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
— in pesem Form. Also for sale for cash or 
assortment of. nearly new 


instalments 
STEINWAY Grand, pright and Square Pianos 
all + eng like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


» SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAVER. 


erie yonis 
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SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS 


RIDE THE 


Northampton 





THEY KNOW WHAT'S BEST. 
Se do AMHERST COLLEGE BOYS, and they ride 


The Northampton_*+ 
It’s the Swell Wheel of ’97. 


Are you up to date? 
Are you a proud rider ? 
MOUNT THE NORTHAMPTON. 
Get a catalogue, then you'll get the wheel. 


Two Models: Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s. 
Northampton Cycle Company, 


RTHAMPTON, MASS. 
New York A: 's Cycle 
Se West bockerer 


THE BANNER 


is the Cycle Lamp for ’97. 


None as handsome, as practinst. nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Th Sead cones 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch 

double convex leas. No lamp so easily cleaned. 
Has removable top burner and refiector, re- 
movable and rev pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
toany part of the United States. 























5% INcHES Hicu. 


Kew York. PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


Chicago. | FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 
rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 


UPTOWN BRANCH: 


BROOKLYN . 


300 West Soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue tree if you mention Tue INpE- 
PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue,cor. 17th St., 


PEA SET(:) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New jum 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P. & Box 289. 











House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ET 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





THE CELEBRATED } 


_ PIANOS 


Are the 
| favorite of the 








Beautiful Shell Comb. 
To introduce our new 1897 Shell 
Comb, sample sent for $1.00. La- 
dies have used our combs for 73 
years. Shell combs are more fash- 
ionable now than ever. Circulars 
free. 
PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 
No. 7. Previdence, R. I. 
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wieese Oe CP LEetAze> BLACK INK, 
7 Pearl Street, New York. 
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| 688 BROADWAY. 





SIDE VIEW Importers and Manufacturers END VIEW 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
~ THE BENEDICT ” 


Only perfect cuffs, 
z sleeves and Collar 
a & Button mate, All in 


Goes in 

w itke a a wedge and flies 
across the 

é button hole. Strong, 
Durable aoe can be 





ad pasted with perfect ease. No wear or 

ery Ere rm Collar Button has the name 
wd BE CT’? and date of patent stamped upon it— 
“take no other.” 


Benediet Brothers 


Brondway and Cert- 
> landt Street, 
. NEW YORK. 
tno view. Fstablished - - - 1821 sime view. 








:, PIANOS 


and the 


NOS. 1ze TO 155 EAST 14TH wea te is sep: Rey 
CAUTION-- peniia evi Goat aha Uiather cmeomaea suene ofa aa come S- 0- H-M-E- R 


® ;HE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. “i 














Babies 
Thrive On It 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Boox INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 



























N.Y. CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK. 





RIDE A 


MAU (ARCH 


IN 





will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. ; 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Be deciding what wheel you 





LUXURY WITHOUT EXPENSE. 





Hunt Sacdles in eight Hygienic patterns, four with 
padded tops, four with unpadced tops, will be furnished 
without 2 citional cost by any reputable dealer on any 


"97 wheel if the ——— “insists ge doncis ing one of these 


soft finish leather. The saddle yields at ever; " point 
where pressure is exerted, yet as a whole is a firm end 
very comfortable seat. ‘Hunt saddles have no rigid 
metal framework to torture the rider. 

Send for catalogue B1. 

Any style sent prepaid for $5.00. 


HUNT MFG, CO., Westboro, Mass. 
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